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WHETHER on a Lippincott, or Hunt or 

Blood or Red Warrior or Rob’t Mann-- 
that brand stamped in the steel assures you the keen- 
est, sweetest, deepest-cutting blade ever designed. 


Do Thin Blades Break? 


DO THEY? In the hands of a clumsy, awkward man, one 
may break, but ninety-nine others DO NOT BREAK; and 
think of depriving the ninety-nine of a keen, deep-cutting axe 
to keep the one clumsy man from breaking his axe. 

NO SIR! We make axes for men who appreciate deep- 
cutting axes. We don't believe anybody wants to chop 
with an axe shaped like a cold chisel. 

Notice your axe. See who madeit. If it's thin it is stamped 
with the name of the maker. If it is thick it has no name 
except a paper label that soon wears off. 

Get the World Conquerers, the Tournament Winners, the 
genuine deep-cutting axes—the HUNT, BLOOD, LIPPIN- 
COTT, RED WARRIOR or ROB’T MANN. Look in the 
steel and you will find the brand 


ABSA 


















NDWICH -.2:, CORN SHELLERS 
Turn Idle Power Into Gold! 


Every winter—when your team or engine is idle—you canclean 
up $600 to $1000 shelling corn for farmers all around you. Lots of hustlers with 
Sandwich Shellers make more than that. Figure your nice fat fortune in five or 
six years. Yet the Sandwich will mint you money for a life-time! William Arnold, 
Red Oak, Ia., shelled 1400 bu. in 7 hrs. last Fall with a Sandwich 4-holein constant use since 1868! 


Bewazre of Your Own 
“‘Copies”’ Terms 


The world's first Pow- We cut out the job- 
be — ay ced my tone bers’ profits by selling 
orn in our factory be- . 
fore the civil war. Now direct to you through 
most makers copy it our own organization 
-as far as the law al- of branches and agen- 
lows. Others try to cies everywhere. You 
substitute. But all get the terms you want 
have failed. For imi- besides. And youpay 
tation means limita- 
tion. Without Sand- us from dese first 
wich inventions they year’s profits--t 1 easi- 
est way to get in the 
shelling business. 


can't equal Sandwich 
FREE Sheller Book 


performance. 
Wherever you live, however much or little 


First call—Top pay 
corn to shell, this Free Book shows a Sand- 


You will get them both from Farmers who 
wich Sheller to meet your special needs. It 


hire their crop shelled. They've learned from 

boyhood that the Sandwich no-choke screens 
gives you the heart-to-heart facts on sheller 
construction and operation. A postal brings 


turn the corn out clean as a whistle—soft, 
it postpaid. It's your first step. Write today. 


sound or frosted. Then the corn grades high- 
SANDWICH MFG. CO., 240 C St., Sandwich, Illinois 
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est. SoSandwich saleslead other shellers 300%. 








Ask the Boy Who Won 


how he raised the Blue Ribbon ear. 
In Boys’ Clubs all over the country the prizes are going to the 
boy who uses the right fertilizer. That means enough 


POTASH 


to make a solid, well filled, and perfectly shaped ear. 

Use 200 to 500 pounds Kainit per acre to balance either 
green or stable manure and be sure that the fertilizer you 
use contains 8 to 10 per cent Potash. 

Ask your dealer to carry goods of that grade. If he 
doesn't we will sell you any amount of Potash, from one 
200 Ib. bag up, and you can add it yourself. 


Don’t forget this, for Potash Pays 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
42 Broadway, New York 
Chicago, McCormick Block; New Orleans. Whitney 
Central Bank Bidg.; Atlanta, Empire Bidg.; 
San Francisco, 25 California St.; 
Savan Bank & Trust 
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OF GENERAL INTEREST 




















Indians Say No Winter.—Indians in the 


vicinity of Pierre, S. D., have issued a 
predictior ere will be n real ter 
this season. That state had an unusual] 
warm December, warm rains being fre- 
quent and the thermometer well above 
the freezing point a large part of the 
tin In many places flowers were found 


to the 


I rt m and the green returning 


state- 


Women Poultry Associations. 


wide organization of women interested in 
poultry is being formed in Iowa. Plans 
for establishing local poultry clubs all 
over the state were recently mad ta 


held in Des Moines. 
sent to poultry show 
throughout the state, to assist in organ- 
ization work. Mrs. Anthony Stocker, of 
bes Moines, has charge of the state-wide 
movement, 


general meeting 


Speakers will be 





New Potato Disease.—-Officials of the 


United States Department of Agriculture 
are endeavoring t3 prevent a new kind 
of potato disease, known as ‘“‘powdery 


from getting a start ‘n the United 
is prevalent in parts 


scab,” 


States. The disease 


of Europe, and also in Canada. It re- 
sembles the ordinary potato scab which 
is scattered all over the Union. Affected 


tubers are covered with a powdery scab 


substance which makes them unsightly 
and unsalable. The powder propagates 
the disease, which is easily spread by 
planting diseased seed. 


Parcel Post Weight Increased.—Begin- 
ning with January 1, 1914, another im- 
provement to the parcel post service will 
go into effect. The rates will be cheap- 
ened and heavier packages can be sent. 
Postmaster General Burleson made the 
proposals which were approved recently 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


For the first two zones packages weighing | 


pounds may be sent by 

limit was twenty 
weight for all zones 
beyond the was increased from 
eleven pounds to twenty pounds. Books 
when the new order goes into effect may 
be sent as parcel post packages. New 
rates for the third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
zones are: For the third zone, 6 cents 
for the first pound and 2 cents for each 
additional pound; for the fourth zone, 7 
cents for the first pound and 4 cents for 
each additional pound; for the fifth zone, 
8 cents for the first pound and 6 cents for 
each additional pound; for the sixth zone, 
9 cents for the first pound and 8 cents 
for each additional pound. The rates for 
the first and second zones are 5 cents for 
the first pound and 1 cent for each addi- 
tional pound. 


as high as fifty 
mail. The former 
pounds. Maximum 
second 


lowa State College Short Course.—The 
annual farmers’ short courses at the Iowa 
State College this year will be held from 
December 29th to January 9th. Every in- 
terest of the farm and the home has been 
provided for. Something worth while for 
the men and the women, the boys and 
the girls, and for the hired man as well 
as for the owner and employer. Prepara- 
tions are under way to care for more than 
a thousand lowa farmers and their fam- 
ilies. Lectures and demonstrations in 
animal husbandry with some of the best 
live stock in America both from the col- 
lege herds and imported specially for the 
short courses will make a special appeal 
to the cattle and hog producers of the 
state. Farm crops and soil management, 
orcharding, gardening, including a special 
course in potato growing in Iowa; dairy 
farming and dairy management for the 
farmers, and a special course in butter- 
making, in cream making, and creamery 
management for creamery men; agricul- 
turai engineering as applied to silo build- 
ing, farm drainage, farm structures, and 
the operation of farm tractors, gas en- 
gines, and other machinery; a new course 


in farm forestry with especial reference 
to the farm woodlot, shelter belts and 
windbreaks; poultry husbandry; practical 


botany; and practical lectures by veteri- 
nary experts on methods for the preven- 
tion and control of live stock diseases, all 
of these courses present a wide assort- 
ment of subjects to fit every need of the 
Iowa farmer. For the women, the courses 
arranged include very practical instruc- 
tion covering every home interest. Prac- 
tical lectures and demonstrations in cook- 
ing and preparing foods, meat demonstra- 
tions, sewing and dressmaking, and home 
decoration are the subjects offered. Con- 
tests in corn and stock judging for the 
boys and in cooking, sewing and canning 
for the girls will be held. Two thousand 
dollars worth of prizes are to be awarded 
at the eleventh annual state exhibition of 
the Iowa Corn and Small Grain Growers’ 
Association. The Iowa Co-operative Ex- 
periment Association, the State Draft 
Horse Breeders’ Association and the State 
Beef Producers’ Association will hold 
their meetings at the same time. In the 
evenings special lectures by experts in all 
lines of farm and rural life betterment 
will be given. 











Pay No Tribute tev-4¢! 





Reduce '- Cost of Living 


**A penny saved is a penny earned.’’ 
t 





tion. ros 
lower ia price, gasoline is constantly advancing. 


The Amazing Detroit Kerosene Engine 


ld to you at factory prices, is the engine whict 
1 











help beat the . It runs on cheap kerose: 
‘ uses et h sore »- — 
nes - 
has only 1 

1 u ? 
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ready to run. 


Cams Sprockets 
Gears Cranking 
Valves Trouble 

Engi pumr } 


Ss, saws, 
s, churns, separates 
teed, shells 
cort farm work. 
Simplest enginein the world, 
Why pay trust prices when 
t Amazing Detroit 
aan 
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Write today for catalog and special introductory prix 


Detroit Engine Works, 369 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich 


WELSON SUBMERG’D TANK 

















Note Construction: No heat going to 
waste. All passing under the water. Indispens- 
able to all farmers. Pays for itself in 2 months 
with 2 cows. Burns straw, corn cobs, all rub- 
bish, coal and wood. Ashes removed in a few 
seconds without disturbing the Heater. Heats 
water with one-half less fuel than any other 
Heater. Let us send you a Heater on two weeks 
free trial, just as we have to thousands of others. 
This heater is now in use in thirty states and 
Canada. If not sold by your dealer, do not neg- 
lect sending for catalog and price, now while it 
is fresh in your mind. A postal will bring our 
catalogue and testimonials free of charge. 

NELSON MFG. CO., 
10 Wall Street, Deerfield, Wis. 














Grain Cleaned and 
“Graded for*1~ 


Send for Free Book on Cleaning and Grad- 
ing Grain. Then ask for size machine you 
want, sending $1.00, and I'll ship 1914 Model 
Chatham, freight prepaid, with special 
screens and riddles for all Grains, Grasses 
and Weed Seed where you live. Give ita 
month's hard test. If not satisfied, send it 


MANSON 
back and get your $1.00. If satisfied, pay 
CAMPBELL me any time before next October. 


The ‘‘Chatham’’ handles all Chatham 


gfains and grass seeds; takes 
out weed seed ; separates mixed ] Grain Grader 
grains: leaves big, pure seed. and Cleaner 





















Over 300,000 Chathams in use, 
and every owner satisfied. Write 
8 postal now for my FREE copy- 
righted book. ‘““‘The Chatham 
System of Breeding Big Crops,"’ 
description, price, terms, etc. 
Address nearest office. 
MANSON CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 53 , Detroit 
Kansas City Minneapolis 


De 











afness 


Perfect hearing is now being re 
stored in every condition of deaf- 
ness or defective hearing from 
* causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken oe, 
Thickened Drums, Roaring an 
Hissing Sounds, _ Perforated 
Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
I ;,Discharge from Ears, etc. 


Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
‘Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in thenatural eardrums. They are simple 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 

Wri for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 
NESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO.., Incorporated 
529 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


20-HOUR 
WELDED TANK 
HEATER 


WO GRATE OR FIRE POT 
Keeps all the heat under 
water. Has been known to 
hold fire 24 hours without 
attention. Burns any fuel. 



















Ask for circular and special 
introductory price. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
1246 West 10th St, Kansas City, Mo. 


Pump-Grind-Saw 

















log free. Agents wanted, 
Perkins Wind Mill & Engine 
Est, 1860. 125 Main St., Mishawaka, Ind. * 











Please mention this paper when writing. 
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The New Secretary of Agriculture 


BY GUY E. MITCHELL 


A remarkably alert, broad-minded 
man presides over the department of 
the government whose special duty it 
is to render federal assistance to the 
farmers of the United States—David 


F. Houston, of Missouri. Mr. Wilson, 
lowa’s Tama Jim, always gave the im- 
pression of a man intensively active, 
overflowing with enthusiasm and burst- 
ing with ideas of what ought to be 
done to make America the greatest 
farm country in the world; that he 
would liked to have had ten times the 
government money at his command to 
send men all over the world to gather 
in things from every foreign country 
which might prove useful to America, 
and to send out an army of others into 
every corner of the United States to 
teach the farmers how to raise bigger 
and better crops. He wished that he 
might have been a dozen “Tama Jims” 
instead of one, to go out himself 
among the tillers of the soil and talk 
to them and tell them how the govern- 
ment could help them. And during 
his sixteen years of administration the 
department of agriculture accom- 
plished immense benefits, which the 
people do not even yet appreciate. 
The present secretary also is a deep 
thinker, a close reasoner, a planner, a 
man who has great, broad things in 
mind. Evincing the liveliest interest 
in the welfare and activities of the 
individual farmer his greatest energies 
and thought are devoted to mapping 
out campaigns for the solution of the 
broad problems which underlie farm 
prosperity, problems which are be- 
coming more and more vital each year 
that sees the phenomenal progress and 
evolution of the other great industries, 
the result of which is possibly to more 
and more clearly separate the farming 
class from other industrial classes, at 
the same time that all classes were 
actually becoming more closely de- 
dependent upon each other. Secretary 
Houston approached the discussion of 
what thing or things stand out as the 
most beneficial work with the federal 
department of agriculture can do to 
assist the farming industry, with some 
conservatism. “There is a broad ques- 
tion,’ he said. “Perhaps one might 
say that the conservation of the soil 
underlies all farming prosperity—the 
maintenance of soil fertility, the in- 
crease of that fertility—this is pos- 
sible, practicable. The gradual de- 
crease in soil fertility and productivity 
which has been going on in many sec- 
tions for years is being arrested 
through better farm practice, and many 
so-called wornout soils are being re- 
juvenated, and brought back, and their 
productiveness doubled and trebled. 
This is a difficult undertaking; it can 
not be accomplished in a minute, or in 
a year. Another thing which might 
be considered a most important mat- 
ter before the department is the work 
of convincing the great mass of Amer- 
ican farmers that in order to keep up 
with the procession they must adopt 
what we know to be the best method 
of farming. Certain things relating to 


crop and stock raising are known. 
They have been demonstrated prac- 
tically; they are not, however, the 


things which are done on the majority 
of farms. How to get the farmers to 
do them! That is the problem. It is 
a matter of spreading the gospel on 
any particular subject, and then fol- 
lowing it up and getting it put into 
practice. This is not an easy accom- 
plishment, and we have been making 
a study of the practical work, not only 
of the department but of the best 
farmers, before the main body of the 
farmers of the country and of getting 
them to adopt what we know to be 
the best procedure—the procedure of 
the best practical] farmers. 

“We have had great trouble here in 
the department of agriculture in get- 





ting the results of our work into such 
form that the people for whom it is 
intended can understand it. Our most 
practical results and the best advices 
we have to give are the outcome of 
scientific work, but the average sci- 
entist who has carried on an investiga- 
tion cannot express himself so that 
anybody but a scientist can tell what 
he is writing about. His report must 
be, in fact, translated into simple lan- 
guage which will be understood and 
appreciated by the farmer for whose 
benefit the work is being carired on. 
This, of course, is no reflection on the 
scientist, for clear, understandable 
writing is in itself a profession. 

“Our present plans include the pub- 
lication of the department’s farmers’ 
bulletins and their individual distribu- 
tion, the work of the farmers’ insti- 
tutes, the influence of the agricultural 
papers or farm journals, and the work 
of individual demonstrators. Our con- 
clusion is that by far the most effec- 
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that better crops can be grown, or bet- 
ter live stock produced and more prof- 
its result, then it is only a short time 
before a large number of other farm- 
ers in the vicinity will fall into the 
new order of things.” 

“Then there is a real, tangible hope 
of success in radically improving the 
farm conditions in every respect, 
throughout the country?” 

“Yes, by all means,” responded Mr. 
Houston with emphasis. ‘There is a 
large number of farmers, and they are 
scattered throughout every commun- 
ity, who are making real successes; 
they have forged far ahead of the av- 
erage. The problem is simply to take 
the information which the department 
has and which they are utilizing, and 
convince the farmers who are below 
the average that their farms and their 
methods can be brought up to this 
higher standard. In a word, the prob- 
lem is to try to make the average farm- 
er as good as the best farmer, and to 


Secretary of Agriculture David F. Houston. 


tive of these is the work of actual 
demonstration; next would come the 
farm journals; next the farmers’ bul- 
letins published by the department; 
next the general press, and probably 
last the farmers’ institutes. Even if 
the farmers’ bulletins are carefully 
read, the advice they contain is not 
always followed, but where the dem- 
onstrator goes right onto a farmer’s 
own land, and shows him how a big- 
ger crop can be grown which brings 
him in more dollars, then the theory 
becomes fact.” 

“But have you enough practical, 
trained men in the department to send 
out as demonstrators, so as to cover 
all sections of the country?” was asked. 

“No, we have neither the men nor 
the money to hire enough suitable 
men; but here we depend largely upon 
the best farmers themselves in the 
various sections. There is no farming 
section where it is not possible to in- 
terest the intelligent and successful 
farmers and get them to adopt the 
most up-to-date money-making meth- 
ods, and if through them it is shown 





make the average farm as good as the 
best farm. This of course would be 
an ideal result and can never actu- 
ally be done; but it is the goal toward 
which we must work. 

“The problem of farm tenancy is 
one the study of which will be weil 
worth while. Tenancy is on a definite 
basis in the older European countries, 
but in the United States it has been a 
hit-and-miss proposition, and unless 
farm tenancy is conducted under defi- 
nite rules—specifications as it were— 
there is certain to be depletion in soil 
fertility. The tenant has no natural 
incentive to improve or even maintain 
the fertility of the soil; his whole ob- 
ject is to get the most he can out of it 
since he recognizes that his tenancy 
is only temporary and when he has 
worn out the land he moves onto some 
better field. 

“The question of good roads—short 
good roads, I mean—is another funda- 
mental to agricultural prosperity. 
There is a vast network of country 
roads constituting the transportation 
feeders for all agricultural products. 





The average haul to the railroad is 
about five miles, and with our present 
roads the cost is from about 22 cents 
to 29 cents per ton mile or from 20 to 
40 times the cost of hauling a ton a 
mile by rail. Here is an enormous ag- 
gregate waste, an absolute waste, 
which benefits nobody and which is 
borne both by the farmer and the con- 
sumer. I would not wish to expatiate 
on the question of our bad roads: that 
is a story by itself, but the money lost 
On account of thousands of miles of 
country roads, the condition of which 
makes it impossible to haul, for 
months at a time, more than a half, or 
a quarter of a load, is enormous. Be- 
sides this actual money waste, through 
bad roads, and no less important in 
mind, there is the need of good roads 
as a matter of pleasure and content- 
ment. If country people are to get 
about, and go to church, and go to 
school, and enjoy the visits and the 
drives which make life worth while, 
they certainly need roads which are 
not at various times of the year either 
hub deep in mud or dusty to the point 
of choking. The federal government 
will do well, I believe, to lend its aid 
in good road building, providing the 
states will codperate through their 
state highways commissions. 

“Is the ‘back to the farm’ movement 
growing,’ you ask. Well, back to the 
farm talk may be more properly ex- 
pressed as ‘keeping people on the 
farm.’ As a matter of fact, our rural 
population is actually increasing, al- 
though relatively decreasing. In 1880 
our rural population was 35,309,000 and 
this constituted 68 per cent of the total 
population. In 1910 the rural popula- 
tion was 49,300,000, and this constf- 
tuted 53 per cent of the total. So you 
see that while the proportion of the 
rural population is considerably less 
than it was in 1880 there has been a@ 
real increase of over 6,000,000. The 
problem of keeping people on the farm 
is not one for which there is any spe- 
cial remedy; it can only be accom- 
plished by the carrying out of all the 
things which make the farm and farm 
life more pleasant, more healthful and 
more profitable. The people, too, who 
are most loudly crying the ‘back tothe 
farm movement’ live in cities, and 
none of them could be dragged out by 
a span of elephants to live on a farm.” 

Secretary Houston talked most in- 
terestingly for upwards of an hour on 
the many phases of the work of his 
department which he has in mind to 
bring about a genuine revolution in 
American farming. He spoke of the 
highly important factor of distribution 
of farm products. setter production 
in all lines, he said, even today awaits 
better distribution, and without bef- 
ter distribution better production is 
not desirable. A great general need 
is better sanitation on the farm and 
the introduction of labor-saving appa- 
ratus in the country home, and the 
caring for the health of children in the 
rural schools, to the same extent that 
it is cared for in the city schools. The 
conservation of the man in the rural 
community, Mr. Houston believes, is 
fully as important as it is in the cities. 
The raising of a good man or woman, 
he said, is more important than the 
improvement of a hog: yet he ex- 
presses himself as most interested in 
the problem of the eradication of hog 
cholera, which would mean a saving of 
from $30,000,000 to $60,000,000 a year. 
He believes that concerted’ effort 
should be made by state and nation to 
eliminate mosquitoes through draining 
and cleaning up their breeding places, 
and by this means decrease malaria, 
In a single plantation investigated by 
the Department, employing 300 hands, 
malaria had reduced their efficiency 
by one-fifth or the total labor of sixty 
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teeny New Year 

have a army of readers to 

it scarcely seems necessary to 

a Happy New Year. They are 
happy now, and if the year 1914 is at 
all a duplicate of 1918, they will be 
happy the year through. They had 
good crops last year, and good prices. 
There no cholera among their 
hogs, other among their 
other live stock. There is no unwill- 
ingly chair in homes. 
There has been no serious need of the 
no estrange- 


Vast 


was 
nor diseases 


vacant their 


has been 
husband and wife, 
young folks 


doctor. There 
ment between 
ents children. 
have had no disappointments in 
or if they have, th: 
ten over it, as young 
these New Year's 

splendor, 
snow and the 


par- 
and Their 
love: 
v have bravely 
folks do. To all 
Day dawns with 
even if the air be full of 
invisible We hard- 
ly need to wish folks a Happy 
New Year. They will be happy any- 
how, so happy that they might not 
even notice our word of good cheer. 

There are many others to whom the 
year 1913 has been a sad year, pos- 
sibly. they may think, the saddest year 
of all. Calamity has come upon them 
There has been a death in the home. 
It may have been the father, on whose 
streng arm and brave heart they de- 
pended for support. Worse still, it 
may have been the mother, the bond 
that links the whole family together. 
A little child, the joy of the home, may 
have gone to that other home, 
only sweet memories after the ache of 
the sad heart has somewhat subsided. 
Even if the home and home life have 
been kept intact, there may have been 
griefs known only to themselves, which 
only time and Divine grace can heal. 
To all these We tender our deep sym- 
pathy and wish them a Happy New 
Year. 

We wish them a Happy New Year, 
because God still lives and loves even 
those whom in His 
He afflicts. and has a way of making 
all things work together in the end for 
good to them that trust Him and keep 
His commandments. So long as He 
lives and loves, we have 
wishing the sad-hearted a Happy New 
Year. 

There are others—thousands of them 
—whose corn has been withered by the 
parching drouth, in whose flocks and 
herds disease has swept away the prof- 
its of the year, perhaps of two years, 
who have debts which they see no way 
to meet on time, on whose farms there 
are mortgages that may be foreclosed, 
the mortgagor having no pity nor mer- 
ey. and demanding his pound of flesh. 
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We wish them, too, a Happy New 
Year, and in wishing it we would give 
them a word of encouragement: A 
drouth year in the humid section is 
usually followed by a year of super- 
abundance. Remember 1895, 1902 and 
1912, all of which followed years of 
drouth and were years of the greatest 
abundance. When disease among live 
stock has done its worst, it disappears, 
and years of health and vigor follow. 

The last thing that any farmer should 
do is to give up. We are never beaten 
until we admit we are beaten; and if 
we admit it, even years of prosperity 
can not put us on our feet. So let us 
look on the bright side; for there is 
always a bright side, even to the dark- 
est clouds. No matter how bad things 
are, they might be worse. For while 
the earth remaineth, seed-time and 
harvest, cold and heat, summer and 
winter, will not cease to come in their 
turn. 

Therefore, to one and all, whether 
they are in joy or sorrow, prosperity 
or adversity, we wish a Happy New 
Year. 


The Manurial Value of Crop 


Residues 


By “crop residues” we mean the 
vegetable matter on the farm which 
has no commercial value, for example, 
corn stalks, the uneaten por- 
tions of corn fodder, the uneaten after- 
math of pastures, dead grass, the roots 
of grass and grain, and we might also 
add, weeds. By “manurial value’ we 
mean the value which these have as 
fertilizers when turned back to the 
land. 

The prevailing opinion is that these 
crop residues, with the exception of 
the aftermath and grass and grain 
roots, have little manurial value. Hence 


many farmers burn corn stalks when 
they have no use for them, to get 
them out of the way. They pile up 
the straw from the thresher and let it 
stand from year to year or burn it, 
as was the general custom in the west 
thirty years ago. 

An investigation carried on for nine 
years at Rothamsted, England, the re- 
sults of which are set forth in an ad- 
dress by A. D. Hall, director of the 
experiment station and published in 
its monthly journal, throws some new 





straws, 


light on the whole question of manure 


in this country as well as on the other 
side. The experiment was conducted 
not for the purpose of determining di- 
rectly the manurial value of crop re- 
sidues, but of determining the value of 
manure (or dung as they call it, which 
is the better term) made from cattle 
that have been fed on highly nitro- 
genous feeds, as compared with that 
made from hay and turnips. The mat- 
ter is of particular interest over there, 
because under the laws regulating 
landlord and tenant, the tenant is en- 
titled to compensation for the manu- 
rial value of these richer feeds. such 
as cottonseed or oil meal, palm oil 
meal “cake” (a general name for ni- 
trogenous feeds that have been pressed 
into cakes for convenience in feeding). 

The question is: How many years 
must the farmer cultivate 
get back the value from the 
feeds? Should he have two 
three or four years? To solve 
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the land to | 


question cattle have been fed on these | 


various feeds for nine years and rec- 
ords of yield carefully kept. 
nure has been analyzed and the matter 
practically tested out in plots on which 
crops have been grown each year, and 
comparisons made. 

The conclusion drawn is in 
stance as follows: 
the unmanured land, 
the crop or the season may be, 
at 100. then the crop grown on land 
dressed with manure from roots and 
hay only is 134 as the average or mean 
of nine years, from roots and hay with 
cake added, 165. The second year, 
giving the average of eight years, the 
crop on land manured from hay and 
roots is 123, from hay, roots and cake, 
132. The third year, giving the aver- 
age of seven years, 114 and 113 
spectively. In the fourth year. giving 
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the average of six years, the yields are | 


106 and 108 respectively. This would 
indicate that the increase in the value 
from manure made from highly nitro- 
genous feeds is exhausted in two years, 
and that after the third or fourth year 
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one kind of manure is as good as the 
other. 
If asked why, 


Hall’s paper, in 


we answer from Dr. 

substance When 
cattle are fed on any of the various 
kinds of cake above mentioned, three- 
fourths of the nitrogen compounds in 
the cake will be digested and will add 
to the soluble compounds in the urine, 
while of the nitrogen compounds in 
hay less than one-half will be digested; 
so that the hay will mainly add to the 
insoluble, slow-acting materials. Much 
of this digested food passes out in the 
urine, where it is quickly converted 
into ammonia, and lost. This explains 
why the fertilizing effects of manure 
made from rich feeds helped the yields 
the first and second years, but ceased 
to be valuable afterwards. 

The reason we have taken up this 
matter is to awaken the minds of our 
readers to the immense value of crop 
residues. Take, for example, straw. 
It has in fact very little nitrogen, 
scarcely any. The same may be said 
of corn stalks. Its value lies in its 
effect on the physical condition of the 
soil. Then it has value as an absorb- 
ent of the urine from animals, which, 
unless absorbed, is wasted, and so far 
as fertilizing elements is concerned 
this is the best part of the manure. 
Hence the old straw stack which the 
farmer wishes out of the way may be 
made of great value to his land, if he 
will but use it, a value that will be 
noticeable for at least four years, and 
on some kinds of soils more than twice 
four. 

To the man 
stock business, 
has little or no value. 
want to use your straw 
into the live stock business. We know 
of no better way of handling straw 
than the one in vogue when we were a 
boy. The straw was stacked in the 
barnyard. There was ten times as 
much as the cattle could eat, or as 
could be used for bedding. It remained 
there till winter. After a deep snow 
or a good rain we had to cut it down 
on the sides and scatter it, covering 
the barnyard a couple of feet deeep. 
Sometimes shelled corn was sowed 
over this afterwards, in order that the 
hogs might be induced to hunt for it, 
root it, turn it over, thus hastening de- 
composition. It was then ready to be 
hauled out and applied to the land 
after harvest in August. 

Farmers near cities are accustomed 
to bale their straw and sell it. We 
doubt whether that ever pays except 
in years when the price of straw ap- 
proximates that of hay in ordinary 
years. When these crop residues are 
sold off the farm, the land will certain- 
ly get out of physical condition, and 
finally reach a point where the plant 
roots cannot avail themselves of the 
fertility there may be in the soil. All 
that the merchant will give the farm- 
er is about the cost of hauling these 
crop residues to town. He gets some 
sort of pay for a day’s work, but he is 
the loser in the end because his land 
loses fertility. 
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Permanent Pasture in 
Missouri 


A northern Missouri correspondent 
writes us that he wishes to put down 
some land in permanent pasture. This 
land has been farmed for a number 
of years in corn and was sown to rye 
last fall. It is in a fairly good state 
of fertility, being what is known as 
hardpan land with clay subsoil. It has 
fairly good surface drainage but is 
rather inclined to be wet. 

If our correspondent has not sown 
timothy with his rye, on which point 
we are not informed, we would do 
nothing until the rye is two or three 
inches high and the ground is in good 
condition in the spring. By “good con- 
dition” we mean in about the shape 
you want land to be when you want to 
do a good job of harrowing. We would 
then seed this land to timothy, ten 
pounds, with four pounds of common 
red clover, about three pounds of alsike 
and eight pounds of “Fancy Clean” 
blue grass seed, and harrow it thor- 
oughly, provided, of course, it is 
drilled. The object of the harrowing 
is to kill any weeds that may germi- 
nate in the early spring and give the 
grass seeds sufficient covering. If it 
is not drilled, then we do not know 
any better way than to sow it when 
the frost is going out, or just before 








it has gone out. Then if the rye 
should be a good stand and threaten 
to smother the grasses along in June, 
which is not likely unless it is a very 
dry season, we would mow it for hay 
when in the dough stage and thus give 
the young grasses a better chance. 

This may seem to our correspondent 
heavy seeding; but if he wants a per. 
manent pasture, he must put on plen- 
ty of seed. This is light seeding com- 
pared with the mixtures in use in the 
old country, where they understand 
how to lay down permanent pastures 
and where they expect it to cost them 
around fifty dollars an acre. 

If this land has fairly good surface 
drainage, then the wetness must come 
from the character of the subsoil. The 
growth of clover on this land will im- 
prove the subsoil by the development 
of its root system, and will in time 
improve the drainage; but if water 
flows upon it from higher lands, we 
would use an open drain to carry it off. 

Our correspondent may ask: Why 
put in the clovers and timothy? Why 
not sow entirely to blue grass? You 
can’t expect to get a stand of blue 
grass under the best conditions short 
of two or three years. The clovers 
will occupy the ground until the blue 
grass has time to spread out. The red 
clover will disappear in two years; 
the alsike in about three, and the tim- 
othy in about four or five. By that 
time he should have a blue grass pas- 
ture. If he succeeds with it, he should 
never break it up. If it passes by in- 
heritance to his children, he should 
put it in his will that the future owner 
is not to break it up until his youngest 
grandchild is of age. Missouri is fa- 
mous for its blue grass pastures; and 
we have seen magnificent pastures on 
its hardpan soils. It will be ten or fif- 
teen years before this pasture will be 
at its best; and if plowed up, it will 
take quite as long to get one equally 
good. If the hardpan soils of northern 
Missouri and southern Iowa were seed- 
ed down to blue grass and kept there, 
farmers would be better off and the 
land would not lose fertility. 


How to Fertilize 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“T have forty acres of very thin land. 
and would like to know which would 
be best for fertilizing it, mammoth 
clover, June clover, or common red 
clover; or would rape be a good fer- 
tilizer? If clover, is it best to sow the 
clover with oats, or is it preferable to 
sow the oats first and disk them, and 
then sow clover and harrow under?” 

If our correspondent has forty acres 
of very thin land and thinks of using 
clover as a fertilizer, the first thing he 
should do in his latitude (about the 
same as Des Moines) is to get some 
blue litmus paper at the drug store 
and test the soil in various parts of 
the field for acidity. If his soil is very 
acid, it is hardly worth while to sow 
either of the clovers mentioned. In 
fact, many of the failures of clover are 
due to the acidity of the soil. If he 
finds his soil acid, he should put on 
from one to two tons of ground lime- 
stone per acre, according to the de- 
gree of acidity. Rape is not sown as a 
fertilizer, and will not answer this pur- 
pose of clover at all. 

Now as to sowing it: If he chooses 
oats as a nurse crop, he had better use 
the earliest variety he can get, and 
then sow not more than one-half or 
two-thirds of a seeding. If the soil is 
rather light and the spring opens up 
dry, we would give the clover the same 
covering as the oats, preferably put- 
ting it in with a drill. If he has no 
drill, and does not want to get one, we 
would first thoroughly prepare the 
ground, sow the oats and disk them 
and the clover in together. 

This brings up the old question of 
the depth at which to sow clover, 
which can not be answered for all sec- 
tions and seasons and soils. There- 
fore, we can but repeat the conclusion 
we reached many years ago, and on 
which we have acted for thirty years, 
namely, get your clover down deep 
enough to secure moisture, which may 
be half an inch, or one or two or three 
inches, but not so deep as to exclude 
the air. The season will furnish the 
third requirement, the heat. Men 
must act on their own judgment in this 
matter, as they are the only ones who 
know the conditions in their own par- 
ticular fields. 
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: The First Things in Grass 
Growing 


In mentioning a few first things in 
grass growing we are not telling our 
readers anything new or anything that 
they don’t know, at least in a vague 
way. Then why tell it? Simply be- 
cause we all know better than we do, 
and we might do better than we now 
do, if certain first things were stated 
in a clear and distinct way. This ap- 
plies not only to grass growing but to 
everything else; business, politics, re- 
ligion. 

The first thing to do so far as grass 
growing is concerned is to secure via- 
ble seed, that is, seed that has life in 
it, seed that will grow if given proper 
treatment. You are not likely to find 
that in cheap seed. You are not likely 
to know certainly whether you have 
it or not, unless you test the seed. 
Therefore when buying grass seed, get 
a sample, take a hundred grains, give 
them a chance to grow and see what 
per cent does grow. Even if it is the 
very best seed, you will not have 100 
per cent, because a certain per cent of 
them will not grow the first year un- 
less you have a superabundance of 
moisture and perhaps not then. This 
proportion of hard seeds varies. So 
you must not expect 100 per cent, but 
you ought to have from 60 to 80 per 
cent. The hard seeds will grow the 
next year, if they have life in them. 

The second thing is to give them a 
chance to grow. They must have a 
good deal of moisture to start them. 
Hence you must put them deep enough 
in the ground to secure this moisture. 
They must have a small amount of air 
to start with; hence they must not be 
down so deep as to exclude the air. 
The more sand there is in your soil, 
the deeper you can cover your clover 
seed. The drier the spring, the deeper 
you can cover them. The more clay 
there is in your soil, the more shallow 
you should plant the seed; for if you 
put it down deep in a clay soil, the air 
won't get to it. 

Remember that there are three 
things that are necessary for viable 
seed to grow: heat, air and moisture. 
The season will furnish the heat. You 
must regulate the other two. We can 
not tell you just how to do it, because 
we don’t know what the season will be. 
We don’t know what kind of land you 
have. You will have to find that out 
for yourself. We can not give any 
suggestions that will be of universal 
application. 

Three: You must provide a seed 
bed that will permit of the fullest de- 
velopment of the root after it begins 
to grow. You must not expect those 
little tender roots to push through un- 
plowed ground, to find their way 
through or around clods. They will 
try to, but most of them will fail be- 
cause you have not furnished the right 
conditions for them. Hence before 
sowing grass seed be sure that you 
have a thoroughly prepared seed bed. 
This seed bed does not need to be dif- 
ferent from that for oats, winter wheat, 
spring wheat or corn; but if you ex- 
pect the grass seed to grow as well as 
other things, you must provide a good 
seed bed. 

Four: You must not allow these 
tender plants to be overshadowed or 
shut off from the air by coarser, rank- 
er growing plants, no matter how good 
they are. In other words, you must 
not expect 1o get a good stand of 
grass in a normal season, if you sow 
late oats as a nurse crop, for the sim- 
ple reason that the grasses cannot get 
access to the air, and plants get more 
substance from the air than from the 
soil. Both are necessary. Therefore, 
if you really want grass and must use 
a nurse crop, use the earliest one you 
can get. The best is barley. That 
will mature about the Fourth of July 
where winter wheat matures at that 
date. The next best is an early var- 
iety of oats, one that will mature not 
later than the 10th or 12th. Even 
when you use aw early variety, if you 
want grass don’t sow a full seeding. 
One-half or two-thirds is enough. 
Again, in some parts of our country 
there is not moisture enough in a nor- 
mal season to grow both a nurse crop 
and a crop of grass. Therefore, if you 
want a grass crop, you had better give 
it the full use of the land. In a gen- 
eral way we would say that when the 
rainfall is less than twenty inches you 





ought not to use a nurse crop, if you 
want to grow grass. 

Five: The kind of grass to grow 
will depend on what you want to do 
with it. If you want a permanent pas- 
ture, sow a mixture of everything that 
will grow in your locality, and a good 
seeding of every kind. Don’t stint 
yourself on seed. The British farmer 
expects to spend fifty dollars an acre 
in getting a permanent pasture. He 
knows how to do it; has learned from 
long experience. His method is to 
plow deep, to take a summer to clean 
out weeds and fertilize it. He then 
sows enough seed to scare an Ameri- 
can farmer clear out of his wits, about 
forty-seven pounds and ten or twelve 
different varieties. We cannot use so 
many kinds here, because they won’t 
stand our winters, but we can use 
everything that grows in the locality. 
It will not cost as much here, for the 
British farmer figures on spending a 
good deal on fertilizers. 

If you want rotation grasses, leave 
out a lot of things that may bde put in 
a permanent pasture. You don’t want 
any blue grass in that case, nor any 
white clover. You don’t want any of 
the new grasses. If you intend to mow 
it the next year and grow a seed crop 
in the fall, take simply red clover and 
timothy. If your land is too acid to 
grow red clover-—and it will cost you 
about two cents and half an hour’s 
time to find that out—sow alsike in- 
stead of red clover, but only half as 
much, as there are twice as many 
seeds to the pound. If you want to 
grow a clover seed crop and are not 
particular about hay, sow mammoth 
clover and timothy. We will tell you 
after a while how to handle that mam- 
moth clover. Whichever you take, you 
will have a fine sod to turn under, if 
you get a stand. You will get a stand 
nine years out of ten, if you follow 
our suggestions. In a year like the 
last in the drouth sections we won’t 
insure it, nor would we insure any- 
thing else. 

Why mention these things, about 
which we have told all we know over 
and over again? Simply because we 
have a good many new subscribers, 
who need to be taught these things, or 
at least to have a clear, definite state- 
ment of them, so that they may be 
fixed in the mind. 





Silage, or Alfalfa, or Both 


An Illinois correspondent tells of a 
discussion he has had with a neighbor 
as to the relative values of alfalfa and 
silage.. We give the argument: 

The alfalfa advocate says that it 
will enrich the land; that it is cheap- 
er to put up, easier to handle, and that 
it has almost the same feeding value 
as silage; that he can raise as much 
alfalfa per acre, and possibly more in 
some seasons, than he could of corn 
for silage on the same land. The sil- 


age advocate says he can get more | 


silage per acre in an average season 
on fairly good land. Our correspond- 
ent wishes Wallaces’ Farmer to say 
which has the best of the argument, 
taking into account the work, the ex- 
pense of building a silo, the silage fill- 
er, corn binder, and the work in filling 
the silo. He asks which would be the 
cheapest roughage feed, also taking 
into account the fact that corn is hard- 
er on the land, and, further which 
would produce the most, considering 
the feeding value. 

Assuming that the farmer in Illinois 
has alfalfa land, that is, land with good 
drainage, either natural or artificial, 
with a good, porous clay subsoil in- 
stead of hard-pan, sand or gravel, he 
could expect to grow on an average 
two and a half tons per acre, which 
would have about 600 pounds of pro- 
tein and 2,000 pounds of fat formers. 
The silage man may expect to grow 
ten tons of silage per acre, which 
would have about 220 pounds of pro- 
tein or muscle making feed, and 3,300 
pounds of fat formers. 

It will be seen at once that if the 
farmer is wanting protein, he had bet- 
ter grow alfalfa; if he is wanting fat, 
he had better grow corn. The fact is 
that the cattle grower needs both. He 
will not get the full value of either 
without the other, or its equivalent. It 
costs no more to provide storage for 
corn in a silo than for hay in a barn, 
if the buildings are to be erected, al- 
though it may cost somewhat more to 
put it in. 

There is a considerable drawback to 





growing alfalfa in the climate of Illi- 
nois, because of the difficulty of cur- 
ing the first cutting, which is usually a 
heavy one, at a season of the year 
when we are not likely to have good 
hay weather. On the other hand, corn 
is more liable to drouth and to dam- 
age by hail than alfalfa. 

Our advice,would be to grow both. 
The alfalfa man can not get the full 
feeding value of alfalfa without bal- 
ancing it up with a feed containing 
more fat formers; nor can the silage 
man get the full food value out of his 
silage without balancing it with some 
feed that has more flesh formers. We 
do not know of any other two crops 
that balance each other so well as al- 
falfa and silage. If our silage man 
wants to use his silage to advantage, 
he must grow muscle makers—clover, 
cowpeas, soy beans, or alfalfa. If our 
alfalfa man wants to get the full value 
of his alfalfa, he must balance it up 
with corn, corn fodder, silage or some- 
thing of that kind. This question, 
therefore, is, in some respects, like 
that question we used to discuss in 
our debating societies in school: “Is 
the greatest happiness in pursuit or 
possession?” 

We would not advise any farmer to 
put his whole farm in alfalfa, nor to 
make it a part of the rotation. But he 
could to advantage put, say, ten acres 
of the quarter section in alfalfa, use 
part of it to pasture his pigs while 
feeding them corn; then put ten acres 
of his corn in the silo, and feed them 
together. In this way, he will get bet- 
ter results than from growing either 
exclusively. 





Organizing and Conducting 
Farmers’ Clubs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“We have organized a farmers’ club 
in our community, and are writing to 
you for information. Have you any 
rules and by-laws for such a club? Is 
there any particular order of business? 
We would like outlines for programs 
and subjects for debates. We expect 
to have some initiation pranks, and 
would like some suggestions along 
that line.” 

We have several times printed a 
typical constitution and by-laws for 
farmers’ clubs. We sent a copy of 
this to our correspondent, and would 
be glad to do the same for any others 
of our readers who need it. 

When it comes to outlining pro- 
grams, and giving subjects for debate, 
we feel our limitations. These things 
should grow out of local conditions. 
Suggestions can be given from the 
outside, but they will rarely prove to 
be worth much. In some communities 
the members will enjoy discussing 
strictly farming subjects. They will 
debate on such questions as, “Re4 
solved, that the dairy cow is more 
profitable than the beef steer”; “Re- 
solved, that under Iowa conditions, al- 
falfa is a more profitable crop than 
corn.” In other communities the de- 
sire will be to discuss so-called cul- 
tural subjects, or current events. Such 
subjects as the immigration problem, 
popular election of senators, the land 
policy of England, old age insurance 
in Germany, etc., will be discussed. 
In some communities the wish will be 
for programs of an amusing nature. If 
any of the members are gifted along 
that line, there will be a number of 
musical selections. Pieces will be 
spoken, and funny stories will be told. 
The typicdl farmers’ club will have on 
its program a great variety of sub- 
jects. There will be something of an 
amusing nature; something for the 
children; something for the women; 
something of interest to the farmers 
and the city folks alike, and some- 
thing of technical interest, such as the 
best way to fatten steers under pres- 
ent market conditions. The best way 
to prepare a farmers’ club program is 
to appoint a live program committee. 
This committee, being familiar with 
local conditions, should have no dif- 
ficulty whatsoever in getting up a very 
interesting and valuable program. If 
this committee has hard work, it might 
find it worth while to write to Mr. A. 
B. Judson, Balfour, Iowa. He is mas- 
ter of the Iowa State Grange, and he 
should have some valuable sugges- 
tions. 

As to initiation, we have our doubts 
as to the advisability of any great cer- 





emony, whether it be freakish or elab- 
orate. We have no suggestions to of- 
fer concerning methods of initiation. 
Our correspondent should be able to 
get some information upon this point 
by conferring with some of his friends 
who are members of secret societies. 
If he knows any college boys, he 
should be able to get information along 
this line. 

We understand that the grange has 
a set form of initiation. Our corre- 
spondent might find it worth while to 
write to the grange with the object in 
view of changing his farmers’ club to 
a grange organization. 


Soil Theory 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What is your opinion of the theory 
of soil exhaustion as argued by Doctor 
Hopkins, and by the United States De- 
partment of Soils?” 

This is a hard question. Where 
leaders disagree, how can it be expect- 
ed that the rank and file may determine 
the truth? We feel that the contro- 
versy between Doctor Hopkins and the 
United States Bureau of Soils has 
been unduly exaggerated. Both par- 


ties are certainly more or less right. 
We agree with the Bureau of Soils that 
the crop producing power of the soil 
depends quite largely upon its physical 
condition. We suspect the United 
States Bureau is right in arguing that 
the roots of some plants give off poi- 
sonous excreta which in time make the 
soil unfit for growing that type of 
plant. We believe, however, that the 
department has made a mistake in ar- 
guing that there is no such thing as 
soil exhaustion; that soils renew them- 
selves by means of the soil solution 
moving up from below; that soils do 
not wear out because of the lack of the 
chemical elements of soil fertility; and 
that manure, fertilizer and rotations 
are chiefly valuable because they neu- 
tralize poisonous substances in the 
soil. 

Doctor Hopkins’ theory we believe 
in the main to be correct. We believe 
that in our corn belt soils there are 
certain definite amounts of plant foods, 
and that crops may take these ele- 
ments of plant food from the soil, and 
that after this is continued long enough 
the soil will become so exhausted that 
it will not produce heavily until these 
same elements of plant food are again 
returned. We believe that bacteria 
and the movement of water up and 
down in the soil are influencing to 
some extent the composition of the 
soil. But, whereas, the United States 
Bureau of Soils argues that these 
factors have a favorable effect on soil 
fertility, we are inclined to believe with 
Doctor Hopkins that under corn belt 
conditions of farming, these factors 
have a tendency to make the soil poor- 
er rather than richer. 

The theories of Doctor Hopkins and 
the United States Bureau of Soils may 
be greatly different, but the practices 
advised are much the same. Both rec- 
ognize the great value of barnyard 
manure. Both advise the rotation of 
crops. Both are convinced of the ne- 
cessity of using limestone on acid land. 
The chief point of difference when it 
comes to practical things is that Doc- 
tor Hopkins lays more emphasis on the 





use of ground rock phosphate. The 
United States Bureau of Soils 


looks upon fertilizer not as a carrier 
of plant food, but as a counteractant 
of soil poison. It advises rock phos- 
phate when it has been found on ex- 
perience to pay. But, whereas, Doctor 
Hopkins explains the beneficial action 
of rock phosphate because of the phos- 
phatic plant food added to the soil, the 
bureau would hold that the phosphate 
in some way brought about the neu- 
tralization of soil poison, or that it fa- 
vorably affected the movement of the 
soil solution. 

The study of the soil is very compli- 
cated, and we do not pretend to know 
all about it. The scientific points will 
have to be settled by the scientists. In 
the meantime, the average farmer can 
go on using manure, growing clover, 
applying limestone to acid soil, and 
spreading on rock phosphate where ex- 
perience shows that it pays. If we 
find by expefience that commercial 
fertilizers pay, we will use them, too. 
The practical man to some extent is 
interested in why things pay, but more 
particularly is he concerned with the 
fact that they do pay. 
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Iowa County Experts 











Eighty-four counties among the nine 


corn belt states have county experts, 


agents, advisers, or representatives, as 
they are variously called. Minnesota, 
Indiana, 
ing 
county 


work- 
belt 
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Mr. Rosenwald of the Sea 
Company 

The typical county expert man 
to 35 years age, raised on the 
farm and educated at the agricultural 
college. A few of the county men are 
old ex-farmers, but they the ex- 
ception. 

The young county 
things to learn before he gets 
full swing of the work. It 
remarkable how much good 
young fellows have done in 
short time. 

Briefly summarized our readers will 
find a short account of the agricul- 
tural training of our Iowa county ex- 
perts. 

Mr. M. L. Mosher, Clinton county 
expert, graduated from the course in 
agronomy at the lowa Agricultural Col- 
lege in 1905. “He then spent three 
years in college and extension work. 
For two seasons he taught Mexicans 
how to raise corn After two more 
years of extension work he came to 
his present position. 

Mr. G. R. Bliss, county expert of 
Scott county, graduated from the hor- 
ticultural course of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College in 1908. He spent four 
years in extension work under Profes- 
sor Holden; in June, 1912, was made 
Master of Science by the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College, and three months later 
took up his present line of work. 

Mr. Rex Davidson, county agent of 
Montgomery county, graduated from 
the animal husbandry course of the 
lowa Agricultural College in 1911. He 
then farmed on the home place two 
years until brought to Montgomery 
county as agent. 

Mr. A. A. Burger, county agricultur- 
ist of Blackhawk county. lowa, gradu- 
ated from the animal husbandry 
course of the lowa Agricultural Col- 
lege in 1910. He then engaged in ex- 
tension work under Professor Holden 
until called to his present position. 

Mr. K. A. Kirkpatrick. the Musca- 
tine county agent. graduated from the 
horticultural course of the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College in 1909. Four years 
following graduation he spent with 
the Washington and Minnesota Ex- 
periment in horticultural ex- 
tension work. An account of Mr. Kirk- 
patrick’s work is found in our 
July 25th issue. Mr. Kirkpatrick mod- 
est! that he can get his hands 
on very taugible results at the 
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of the serum. 

Two very satisfactory lines of work 
which nave been carried on have been 
the lectures and demonstrations on 
saving seed corn, in the school houses, 
and township automobile trips for the 
boys. On these trips visits were 
made to alfalfa fields, silos, patches of 
Canada thistle, quack grass, horse net- 
tle, ete, 
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Mr. L. O. Wise, agent for Wright township better farming asso- 
county, was born on the farm, edu- been organized in 18 of 
cated at the Western Normal School, | t! 20 townships. associations 
at Shenandoah, at the Agricultur- have held short insti- 
al College. He grew a single ear of tute meetings, plow- 
corn which won for him $145 in prize | ing matches 
money at the Iowa State Fair, and in There has been a steady and favor- 
a few years won an $600 on his | able growth in the good feeling which 
grown for exhibition ar exists in regard to the organized work 
member of one of the stock in the county. 
teams when at Ames, and at It is our purpose to give special at- 
ternational ranked first among tention to alfalfa and hog cholera dur- 
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these men month in of thirteen dis- 
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THE COUNTY AGENT’S CREED 
By K. A. Kirkpatrick. 

as embodied in this nation of ours, conceived 
maintained in the 


children, 


I believe in government 


in the morn of need, noon of turmoil and strife, now in 


the gloaming, dedicating her and plenty, to a glorious 


ol 
I believe 


hum 


peace 


. ' 
service! 


tomorrow 
} state as embodied in this commonwealth of ours—the 
of her indu; the 
fields, magnitude of her structures, the 
integrity of her manhood, and the wealth of her opportunities. 

| believe in the church embodied in that glorious organization 
men and women who look up and lift up, who are un- 
selfishly spending and being spent for the betterment 
of their communities, Who preach and live, in season 
and out of season, positive godliness. 

I believe in education that trains the head to 
think, plan and reason, the hands to be useful, skillful, 
and helpful, the heart to be kind, sympathetic and 
true, the health to resist disease, enjoy life, and make 
for efficiency; that trains the eye to see opportunity 
when she is coming rather than going; that empha- 
sizes service the legitimate end of all endeavor, 
that not nor slackens until the finite reaches 
the 


in t 


tries, the din of her farm rustle of her corn 


yards, 


the greenness of her pastures, the 


as of 





as 
ceases 
infinite. 

1 believe in the home, that unexcelled ebquest of 
the Aryan to the races of earth, the cradle of ideals, 
the nursery of the nation, the Alpha and Omega of 
our civic life. 

I believe in push. I abhor pull. 

I believe in opportunity—that with every morning sun 
she presents herself at the door of him who is girded to grapple with her. 

I believe in foresight, begot in a trained eye, that leads the seer un- 
erringly over the rocks and brambles of calumny and criticism to the 
fields of success, happiness and content. 

I believe that hindsight is a very common gift vouchsafed in greatest 
amount to fools and incompetents. 

I believe that the law of all life is unstinted, unselfish service, that 
whatever of wealth, power, talent, or training should adduce and conduce 
to that immaculate conception of neighborliness propounded by Him so 
long ago, that thereby shall accrue unto every individual those benefits 
which he can never secure through self. 

















tricts of the county. Meetings will be 
held on these days if the local people in 
charge of the work think it advisable. 


to their work and future plans. Our 
readers should find their accounts in- 
teresting. 


Clinton County Scott County 
By M. L. Mosher. By G. R. Bliss. 


Three lines of work have received In September of 1912, I took up the 
special attention in Clinton county dur- | work as county agriculturist in Scott 
ing the past year. county. Since coming here we have 

First. The testing out on the coun- | conducted a number of campaigns 
ty farm of ninety-seven samples of | which, I believe, have been productive 
seed corn, which came from many of | of considerable good. <A _ seed corn 
the best farmers of the county, with ; campaign consisted of visiting all the 
the purpose in view of finding the type | schools in the county and giving talks 
of corn most suitable for Clinton coun- | about one hour in length on the proper 
ty conditions, and distributing seed of | methods of gathering and storing seed 
this type as soon as possible. corn and the value of gathering it 

Second. The encouragement of al- | early. Eighty-one per cent of all the 
falfa growing by means of discussions | farmers gathered their corn before the 
at institute and club meetings. dem- | 10th of October last year. This year 
onstrations on the county farm and} we have not made so strenuous an 
private farms of the county, exhibits of | effort to get the seed corn gathered, 
alfalfa at the county fair and personal | although I have visited about one-half 
visits to farmers interested. of the schools and urged that it be 

Third. The eradication of hog chol- | done. I find from the reports coming 
era by means of the serum treatment | in that about 70 per cent of the farm- 
has been encouraged. Specialists on | ers have gathered their seed corn this 
hog diseases have been in the county | year. 
at different times and explained to men We conducted a potato and grain 











campaign in the spring, urging the 
treating of the seed with formalde- 
hyde for the control of scab and smut. 

We also organized two branch insti- 
tutes in addition to the two institutes 
already in existence We organized 
several Titerary societies which were 
successfully conducted throughout jhe 
winter. We planned and carried 
through a county spelling contest. 
which aroused a great deal of inter- 
est. A preliminary contest was } 
in each school: 
then one in each 
township, and fin- 
ally one in _ the 
county. 

We have 
on quite a large 
amount of experi- 
mental and = dem- 
onstrational work 
We have four acres 
of potatoes and four 
acres of corn on the 
farm at the Or- 
phans’ Home. These 
experiments have 
been quite success- 
ful, and we have 
also carried on some 
fertilizer experiments on the farm of C. 
W. Lau, near Davenport, and a large 
number of coéperative demonstration 
experiments over the county. 

We placed thirteen good home 
chards and also assisted four or 
men in spraying their orchards. 

We have urged very strenuously the 
sowing of alfalfa and bvilding of silos 
and have made a very careful investi- 
gation of the silos and alfalfa fields in 
the county. We expect next year to 
push this work still harder and are 
gathering all the information available 
preliminary to it. 

We have spent the greater part of 
the last four months in fighting hog 
cholera by the use of serum. I believe 
vou published in full our report on the 
of serum. I have endeavored to 
keep this up to date and at the end of 
the season will have a record on over 
300 herds which have been treated. In 
this particular thing, I believe, the 
county has been benefited to the ex- 
tent of something like twenty times 
the amount it cost for maintaining 
this work. 

Our plans for the coming year have 
not been carefully worked out as yet; 
have been entirely too busy with the 
things on hand to look into the future 
very much. I find that there is much 
more demand for the work than one 
man can supply. 

In brief, the work of the future will 
consist in a silo and alfalfa campaign: 
a strong campaign to encourage the 
treating of oats and barley and pota- 
toes for scab and smut next spring: 
a series of township school picnics in 
all the townships of the county to- 
gether with a number of prizes ot- 
fered for the best school exhibits. Be- 
yond that, we haven’t anything definite 
outlined. 
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Montgomery County 
By Rex J. Davidson. 


Montgomery county farmers are not 
poor, heartless tillers of wornout soil. 
These were not the 
reasons why Judge 
Deemer, a man of 
unusual ability, and 
who has more than 
passing interest in 
agriculture, took 
time to organize 
Montgomery coun- 
ty farmers into an 
agricultural associ- 
ation. The real rea- 
sons for such an or- 
ganization being 
formed are that the 
farmers of Mont- 
gomery county are 
progressive and re- 
alize the many op- 
portunities they have in increasing the 
profits from their business. Each crop 
harvested brings us two useful lessons. 
One lesson is that of pleasure and de- 
light for the rewards of hard toil. The 
other, which is often forgotten, tells of 
the mistakes, neglect and in many 


(Continued on page 1757) 
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Rebel artillery, firing under the direction of Villa mane. 
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aid improved wagons or automobiles were even thought of. People used to do their hauling and seen storming a federal breastworks. : 
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’ Tanning an Angora Goat Hide 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will you please give me directions 
for tanning an Angora goat hide? I 
also would like to know how to clean 
the wool and how to line it.” 

There are various methods of tan- 
ning Angora goat hides. The follow- 
ing is an outline of a method recom- 
mended by Wm. L. Black, an extensive 
breeder of Angoras: 

The first step is to remove all flesh 
from the skin by scraping with a blunt 
knife. If the skin has dried, it may be 
soaked in water over night, after which 
the fleshy particles may be removed. 
The wool should then be cleaned by 
washing it in lukewarm water with 
soap. A clean creek is the best place 
for rinsing it and for straightening the 
hair. All the soapy water should be 
removed in the rinsing. A dressing 
preparation should bc made from two 
parts of powdered alum and one part of 
fine table salt. After this is well mixed 
a thin layer of it 
fleshy part of the skin,’ which should 
then be folded, flesh to flcsh, and put 
away until the following day. 
tion of the alum and salt mixture is 
sprinkled over the skin the second day. 
A scrubbing brush or whisk broom may 
be used to make sure that the solution 
reaches very part of the skin. A little 
bran sprinkled over the skin at this 
stage will help keep the skin damp and 
also absorb the solution. Fold it and 
put it away, as was done the first day. 
This treatment should be repeated the 
third day, when the skin is ready for 
drying. 

This is accomplished by hanging it 
up in a well ventilated room. It will 
require several days, after which the 
skin will be contracted to about two- 
thirds its natural size, on account of 
the action of the alum. It will be stiff 

‘Ml out of shape, but it may be 

1d by sprinkling a little water 

, hot enough, however, to make 
au vo y soft. It is then folded up and 
put away for twenty-four hours, when 
the stretching process may be begun. 
Beginning at the outer edges, one 
should stretch it as nearly uniform as 
possible. By working it this way for 
a few days it can be brought back to 
almost its natural size. After each 
day's stretching, the skin should be 
folded up and placed away with a 
weight on it so as to keep it moist. If 
the skin is dry during the stretching, 
it is apt to’ split and crack. 

Skins for tanning should be removed 
from the carcass as soon after the 
death of the animal as possible. Hides 


from Angora goats make excellent 
rugs. They may be dyed any desired 


color, or left their natural pure white 
color. 


Condemning Tubercular 
Cattle 


A new state law has gone into effect 
in Kansas, requiring cattle to pass a 
tuberculosis test. The first seizure of 
cattle in Atchinson county was recent- 
ly made by the sheriff. The law pro- 
vides that when cattle are condemned 
they will be appraised, then sent to 
the St. Joseph stock yards, where they 
will be killed. The meat will be in- 
spected as a final test for tuberculosis. 
If it proves to be tubercular, the own- 
er of the cattle will be paid half their 
appraised value. In either case, the 
county has the bill to pay. When a 
slaughter test has determined that the 
animal has tuberculosis, the meat will 
be made into fertilizer and the pro- 
ceeds turned over to the county. 


To Keep or Sell the Brood 
Sows 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a number of brood sows 
which are fat, weighing around 200 
pounds. Corn is 65 cents per bushel, 
oil meal $32 per ton, alfalfa hay $15 
per ton. At the price feed is, will it 
pay me to keep any sows for breeding? 
Which should I keep, the young or the 
old sows?” 

Of course, we do not know how good 
a hog man our correspondent is. Nev- 
ertheless, we feel quite sure that he 
will make no mistaké in keeping most 
of his sows. There is no prospect in 
the near future of low prices for hogs. 
If our correspondent can give these 
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sows enough corn to keep them in good 
flesh, together with one-half pound of 
oil meal or one-fourth pound of tank- 
age, and access to alfalfa hay when- 
ever they want it, he should bring 
them through the winter in excellent 
condition, and with as little expense 
as anyone. If he feels it necessary to 
let some of the sows go, we would sug- 
gest that he sell the younger ones. Old 
sows will average one or two more pigs 
to the litter and their pigs are gener- 
ally larger and healthier. Experiments 
have indicated that pigs from older 
sows will gain about one-fourth more 
rapidly than pigs from gilts. Of course 
there is an advantage for the young 
sows in that they aré not so sluggish 
or liable to hurt their pigs. 





Wintering Horse Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have eighteen head of brood 
mares, colts and work horses. How 
would it do to winter them on alfalfa 
hay at $15 a ton? How much should I 
feed daily?” 

Our correspondent probably has oat 
straw, corn stover, sorghum, prairie 
hay, or some other cheap, rough feed. 
If so, we would suggest that he give a 
rough feed consisting about half of al- 
falfa hay, and half of cheap roughage. 
Besides this, he should give enough 
grain to keep the horses in fair flesh. 
Where alfalfa makes up a part of the 
roughage, corn, even at present prices, 
is about the cheapest and best grain 
feed. These horses will probably eat 
about 1.3 pounds of roughage per 100 
pounds of live weight daily. 


Fall Plowing and Corn 
Insects 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I wish to know if fall plowing corn 
land which is very wormy this year 
will make it more or less wormy next 
year.” 

Fall plowing has very little effect on 
the corn root worm. On the web worm, 
cut worm, grub, and ear worm, fall 
plowing has considerable effect. It 
breaks up their winter resting places 
and destroys many of them, either by 
exposing them to the weather or by 
burying them deep. The destruction 
of insect pests is one of the strong ar- 
guments for fall plowing. 








Big Profit on Corn 


In competition with more than 1,060 
other boys of Iowa, Arthur W. Runft, 
seventeen, of Grundy county, won the 
state championship in the acre yield 
corn contests. His profit on the acre 
of corn was $133.43. When asked to 
what he attributed his success, he said 
that seed corn testing and careful 
preparation of the seed bed were the 
main factors which had meant victory 
for him. His prize is a free trip to 
Washington, D. C., Niagara Falls, and 
other points of interest. 





Breeding from Vaccinated 
Sows 


An Tllinois subscriber writes: 

“I would like some information with 
regard to breeding from sows which 
have been vaccinated. One of my 
neighbors tells me that the sows will 
get with pig all right, but that the pigs 
will be weak and puny.” 

If the sows have fully recovered 
from the vaccination, there is no rea- 
son to suppose that they will not pro- 
duce pigs which are just as strong and 
vigorous as sows which have not been 
vaccinated. 


Acre Value of Corn Stalks in 
the Field 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“As a rule, how much do you con- 
sider corn stalks worth per acre for 
feeding purposes after the corn has 
been husked? I have a field of about 
forty acres which I intend to sell to 
my neighbors.” 

There is no standard value for an 
acre of standing corn stalks. In differ- 





ent localities we have heard of valua- 
tions of from 30 cents to $1.50 per 
acre. It would be interesting if a num- 
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Eighty Years of Faithful Service 
to the American Public 


The Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company has the enviable record 
of eighty years of faithful service to the American public. 
to buy a car, for it operates as insurance of quality. 


Eighty years of faithful service is an asset of no uncertain value. 
This company held the respect of the early settlers of the western country because of 
absolutely honest merchandise in the shape of farm wagons. 
When it embarked in the automobile business, it clung 
that made its farm wagon business famous. 


You’ve got something behind you when you buy. Our standing and 
Add to this the remarkably fine character of the 
Mitchell Models and your purchase is as solid as the Rock of Gibraltar. 
America what he thinks of the old Mitchell-Lewis Wagon Company. 
thirty thousand Mitchell automobile owners what he thinks of the Mitchell-Lewis Motor 
Their reputation and reliability are precisely the same. 


The Mitchell Models for 1914: 


The Mitchell Little Six—fifty horse-power—132-inch wheel 
base—36x4% inch tires—two or five passenger capacity - - 

Six-—sixty horse-power—144-inch wheel 
base—37x5-inch tires—seven passenger capacity - - + = 
TheMitchell Four—forty horse-power—fourcylinders—120inch 
wheel base—36x4)2 inch tires—two or five passenger capacity 


Equipment of all the Mitchell Models Included in the List Prices Here Given 


Electric self-starter and generator—elecric lights—electric horn—electric magnetic 

d t mohair top anddust cover—Jiffy quick-action side 
curtains—quick-action rain vision wind-shield—demountable rim with one extra— 
tungsten valves—double extra tire carriers—Bair bow 
complete set of too 
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ber of our readers from different parts 
of the corn belt would send in what 
they consider a fair valuation of stand- 
ing corn stalks per acre under present 
conditions. 





Fall vs. Spring Plowing 
for Corn 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T would like to know the advantages 
and disadvantages of fall plowing and 
spring plowing for corn for the next 
year.” 

We referred this matter to our read- 
ers last summer. Most of them made 
the claim that corn on spring plowed 
land seemed to do better during the 
dry season of 1913 than corn on fall 
plowed land. Some of them seemed 
to think that land with corn stalks 
or stubble standing on it held the snow 
better during the winter, and there- 
fore had more moisture than did fall 
plowed land. 

Personally, we favor fall plowing, in 
order to avoid the rush of work in the 
spring. We believe also that fall 
plowed land will hold moisture as well 
or better than spring plowed land, pro- 
vided a good disking is given every 
week or ten days during the spring. 
Fall plowing is. discouraging to several 
kinds of weeds and insects. So fir as 
we had time, therefore, we would aim 
to plow land for corn in the fail. 








WE WANT A MAN 


to help us develop a big live stock farm on cut-over 
southern hardwood land, second bottom. It is fine 
for corn and rich in pasture the year round. A great 
opportunity for an immense farm on cheap land. 
Write us for particulars. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


STEWART-GREER LUMBER CO., 


Try Large Holstein bull. 12 
WAN rED to18 monthsold. Must be bred 
right and cheap. ELI MESSER, Dysart, Iowa. 


75 NICE WHITE ENVELOPES Xor" name anc 


ner, postpaid 18c. Dept. 85, JOURNAL, Traer, Iowa. 








AGENTS A BRAND NEW 
LIGHTER 
Novel watch-shaped Lighter. Ope- 
rated with one hand: gives an in- 


& ( } stantaneous light every time. No 
\' F electricity, no battery, 
v7) no wires, non-explosive; 

) does away with matches. Lights your 

a Dandy thing for the end of your 

chain. Tremendous seller. Write 

quick for wholesale terms and prices. 
J. A. BRANDT LIGHTER CO., 148 Duane St. ,N.Y. 







pipe, cigar, cigarette, gas jet., etc. 





URE Kherson oats. 
Blair, Nebraska. 
Write for sam- 


Pure Mammoth Clover Seed ‘V"''¢ tor sam. 


L. R. BAUMGARDNER, Colchester. Illinois. 


AYE BROS., Box 2, 








\ 7HITE flower sweet clover seed. red clover 
alfalfa and timothy seed. AYE BROS., Box 2, 
Blair, Neb. 


WANTED—Local Agents 


In lowa to Present Best Old Line Life Insur- 
ance Proposition to Farmers 


Devote part orall your time. Top notch contract. 
ddress 





E. A. PATTERSON, Gen’! Agt. 
305-6 Cit, Nat'l Bank Bidg.. Des Moines, Lowa 


WEDISH Select oats. AYE BROS., Box 2, 
Blair, Nebraska: 











GAURANTEED UNIFORM 


GAS MACHINE GASOLINE 


at 7E offer youa high grade 84-86 GAS MA- 
CHINE GASOLINE of always the 
same gravity that eliminates fluctuations. Make 
your own tests. With uniform quality we guar- 
antee satisfactory service. Prompt shipments 
from our lows {Rr Prices right. 
IL, COMP. 


Dept. C, 627 Peoples Gas Bidg., 








Chicago, Ill. 








URE sick chickens with GeRMIKILL. Catalog 
and sample free. AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair, Neb. 


ARDEN and flower seeds. AYE BROS. 
Box 2, Blair, Neb. 


BEST IN QUALITY 
MARQUIS HIGHESTIN YIELD 


W H E AT Grown in CANADA 


We have for sale the famous Marquis spring wheat, 
which captured the sweepstakes for best wheat in 
the world at the recent Tulsa, Oklahoma, show. Our 
stock seed came direct from Professor Saunders, 
the famous (plant) breeder of Marquis wheat; it is 
guaranteed pure. Shipped in heavy double sacks 
any distance. Price here, sacked, $1.50 per bushci. 


E. B. CAY, Beatty, Saskatchewan, Canada 











A= clover and timothy, $5.00 per 
bushel. AYE BROS6., Box 2, Blair, Neb. 








EED corn from the Seed Corn Center of the 
World. AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair, Nebraska. 
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Agricultural Progress in Kansas 














Many living today had reached man- 
nood’s estate before Kansas as a state 
was born. Just think of that minute. 
A state that now fanks fourth in the 
value of field crops, has been built in 
a zone at one time authoritatively de- 
clared a desert, and all this within the 
memory of men yet active. Fifty years 


ago she was an unsubdued prairie, the 
hunting ground of Indians and favorite 
pasture of buffalo. At that time only 
a few of the most optimistic believed 
that Kansas might some day become 
important in agriculture. She was on 
the borderland of civilization and the 
theater of new conditions. In fact the 
state was not settled by a class intent 
on farming so much as on fighting in 
the cause of human liberty. 

In her five decades of statehood 
Kansas’ history has been unique; at- 
tention-compelling from the nation and 
the whole world. Proclaimed by early 
explorers as wholly unsuited to agri 
culture, she is now among the foremost 
farm states. In her settlement strange 
conditions and new problems were en- 
countered. There were no precedents 
to follow; they had to be made, and 
hence the state has been largely the 
middle West’s agricultural experiment 
station, where problems of inestimable 
importance to a vast region now close- 
ly related to the nation’s wealth and 
welfare were to be solved. The big 
lesson learned was that methods must 
be adapted to conditions. The one- 
crop and big farm plan is gradually 
giving way to a well-balanced and 
more intensive agriculture in all di- 
rections, including ,diversity, proper 
tillage and improved live stock. 

It was discovered by the pioneers 
that the state was admirably adapted 
to wheat, and so early as 1892 Kansas 
led all others by producing nearly 74,- 
000,000 bushels. In 1901, the output 
was practically 100,000,000 bushels, the 
record of America until 1912. This 
year, according to the national statis- 
ticians the state produced 87,000,000 
bushels, or 7,000,000 bushels more than 
her nearest competitor, and between 
an eighth and a ninth of the wheat crop 
of the United States. Moreover, no 
year passes in which Kansas does not 
produce more winter wheat than any 
other state, the flours of which are the 
standard. The area sown this fall, for 
next year’s crop, is the largest, or 8,- 
580,000 acres. It was sown under ex- 
ceptionally favorable circumstances, 
and has grown luxuriantly, affording 
incidentally much excellent fall and 
winter pasturage for live stock. In 
fact, its condition now is reported bet- 
ter than that of any other sowing, at 
the time of year, since 1900, when the 
average was two points higher on an 
acreage 60 per cent less, but which, 
according to Uncle Sam, produced in 
the following year the largest crop 
Kansas ever grew. 

Great as Kansas is in wheat, her 
corn crops are more valuable. In 
twenty years ending with 1913 the ag- 
gregate value of Kansas’ corn was 
more than a billion dollars, and of 
wheat $870,000,000, while of course the 
most valuable item of aH is that of 
live stock products, which were worth 
in the twenty years one and one-half 
billion dollars. 

The uncertainties and shortcomings 
of straight grain farming, whether 
wheat or corn, or both, however, was 
early apparent, in spite of adaptability 
of soil and climate. Of course these 
two crops are and have been the state’s 
principal soil products, but the vital 
difference in the farming of today is in 
the enlarged areas in other crops, the 
tendency toward rotation, better till- 
age, increased numbers of improved 
live stock, and a livelier appreciation 
of the cow and hen; in short, the wide- 
spread adoption of rational systems, in- 
telligently followed. A shortage in one 
product or low prices for another in 
any one season no longer means great 
embarrassment to the farmer, for his 
present-day diversity well-nigh pro- 
vides a guarantee against disaster. By 
the same token he has become a more 
consistent contributor to the nation’s 
storehouse. Something of the variety 
of his contributions is suggested by 
a list of crops raised, among which are 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, potatoes, 
broom corn, cotton, tobacco, flax, sugar 
beets, alfalfa, clover, timothy, blue 





BY F. D. COBURN 


grass, millet, kafir, milo, feterita, and 
the sweet sorghums. 

As necessity is said to be the mother 
of invention, so were the needs of our 
agriculture the incentive for the ex- 
perimenting and study that proved al- 
falfa, kafir, the other sorghums and 
millet well adapted to Kansas. These 
did not come all at once; it was only 
after years of research and trial that 
they were accepted as important ac- 
quisition. Dry-weather-resisting plants 
were needed to make farming more de- 
pendable. We needed a legume of 
state-wide adaptability. We needed a 
greater diversity, to fit into a well- 
arranged rotation. These crops were 
splendidly suited for this and have been 
of incalculable value in widening the 
state’s agriculture and contributing to 
her prosperity. 

Twenty-five years ago we were not 
growing alfalfa, but we greatly owe 
the present changed conditions in our 
agriculture to this remarkable plant. 
No kafir was reported twenty-five 
years ago; in 1912 the value of the crop 
Was more than $19,000,000. In 1887 we 
raised no sugar beets, but later as 
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much as a half million dollars have 
been paid in a year for Kansas beets, 
which have been converted into sugar 
at the million-dollar sugar mill at Gar- 
den City. 

It has been only twenty-two years 
since alfalfa was first officially recog- 
nized as of sufficient importance to 
list. The area was about thirty thou- 
sand acres; now Kansas has more than 
a million acres of it—50 per cent more 
than any other state. Besides its value 
as a pasture and hay plant, annually 
yielding its three to five cuttings in- 
definitely, without reseeding, whether 
the season be wet or dry, it is esteemed 
because its growing improves the soil, 
to the benefit of succeeding crops. 
Kansas was among the first to cor- 
rectly estimate its worth, and its wide- 
spread sowing was the prelude to a 
great prosperity, incidentally multiply- 
ing the tonnage of tame hay. In 1890 
the value of the latter was $2,000,000; 
in 1913 it was over $18,000,000—nine 
times more. Thirty years ago two- 
thirds of the state was practically 
without clover or tame grasses. Now, 
some of the counties in that two-thirds 
are the leading producers of alfalfa, 
while every one of the state’s 105 coun- 
ties grows it. With it and kafir and In- 
dian corn Kansans can grow on their 
farms practically all the raw materials 
for balanced rations, unmatched in 
economy, for making beef, mutton, 
pork and milk, and for animal mainte- 
nance. This has had a marked influ- 
ence in our live stock husbandry. Silos 
are also becoming common in all por- 
tions, and with these feed preservers, 
diversity of crops and live stock, the 
Kansas farmers’ opportunity for a com- 
petency, whether the season be wet or 
dry, is not excelled, if equalled else- 
where in the world. 

If rains have not come at just the 
right moment for a bumper yield of 
one crop, conditions earlier or later 





were favorable for other plantings or 
yields. That has been our history. In 
other words, out of her wide range of 
productions there has never’ been 
known a season uniformly unfavorable 
throughout for all crops. Take the 
present year’s experience, for in- 
stance: The United States Weather 
Bureau is authority for figures show- 
ing the summer of 1913 the driest and 
hottest ever experienced. Yet, Kan- 
sas in this distressing season raised a 
larger wheat crop than did any other 
state, worth about $70,000,000. From 
her more than one million acres of al- 
falfa was harvested an immense prod- 
uct of the richest hay known. While 
the cuttings were not so numerous or 
so heavy as in some years the seed 
crop was the largest ever harvested, 
and the two products, hay and seed, 
enabled it to live up to its reputation 
of being our most profitable crop, many 
fields approximating in aggregate value 
per acre the returns secured in sea- 
sons of normal rainfall and tempera- 
tures. One of alfalfa’s merits, too, is 
that it will be found on the job bright 
and early next spring, to deliver divi- 
dends before other crops are ready for 
harvest. 

That the systems of farming in Kan- 
sas have largely robbed dry weather 
of its terrors is evidenced by the ag- 
gregate value of this year’s farm prod- 
ucts, which, with live stock added, is 
found to be $507,000,000, an amount ex- 
ceeded only by the four years immedi- 
ately preceding. It is brains mixed 
with the business that makes such re- 
sults possible in a year of unseasonable 
rainfall. 

As one keenly observant of the 
state’s affairs has said: “It is a com- 
bination of sense and solid muscle that 
has kept Kansas growing stronger and 
richer through extremes of climate 
that would soon decimate a less fit lot. 
In the last twenty years they’ve made 
this ‘unproductive’ soil yield corn and 
wheat worth $2,517,902,640. They’ve 
shown the nation the worth of alfalfa 
as a money maker, a soil rejuvenator 
and an ideal feed for stock. And in 
1907, when the panic was on, Kansas 
forwarded $50,000,000 to help Wall 
street out of the hole. * * * It hasn’t 
as many people as some of the other 
states, but, man for man, it creates 
wealth faster than any other, and 
keeps its own healthier and richer than 
any other. * * * It is its defiance of 
what other states have legalized as a 
‘necessary evil’ that has helped make 
its citizens the richest per capita of 
any agricultural folk in the world.” 

The taxable wealth of the state 
amounts to upwards of three billion 
dollars. This is nearly $1,700 for each 
inhabitant, or $500 more than the per 
300 cows produced 100 pounds of milk 
and live stock in 1913 were worth more 
by $300,000,000 than those of twenty 
years ago. The cash in Kansas banks 
amounted in the September showing to 
more than $200,000,000. Her people 
have become lenders of money in- 
stead of borrowers. In 1907 the indi- 
vidually owned mortgages aggregated 
$13,148,592 in value; in 1913, the value 
of such paper was $67,300,369. The 
municipal bonds of Kansas are not de- 
pendent upon a market abroad, being 
eagerly seized by home investors. 

The state’s wealth and prosperity 
are based almost wholly on agriculture, 
which overshadows in importance all 
other industries. The values recorded 
were made, too, with only about one- 
third of her area in cultivation. Not 
only in her soil and productions is Kan- 


sas rich, but treasures’ underground, 
representing wealth inestimable, are 
here. 

Yet, with all her progress and 


growth, industrially Kansas is but in 
her infancy, and her resources scarce- 
ly more than touched by the finger-tips 
of development; her people have been 
engrossed in subduing the wilderness, 
planting the seeds of an advanced civil- 
ization, erecting their altars and learn- 
ing the demands of their new environ- 
ment. In the light of her fifty years’ 
experience and experiment the suc- 
ceeding half century should encompass 
an upgrowth and prosperity such as no 
seer can foretell. 

The Kansas man is accused of noisy 
advertising, and of relating when away 








from home preposterous tales of his 
state’s attainments and achievements 
—of dealing much in airy persiflage. 
The accusation has a basis of truth, 
and the tales are accounted for by the 
Kansan’s righteous pride and sublime 
faith in the region where he has so 
gladly cast his lot; but the real explan- 
ation would seem to be that the Kan- 
san always considers himself in a 
measuse on the defensive against as- 
persions and calumnies cast upon his 
state by persons who acquire their 
erroneous impressions from what has 
been unwisely written and printed, 
often by her own people. And this, too, 
strange as it may seem, when he, at 
home, may be a purveyor of the same 
harmful pessimism so vigorously com- 
bats when abroad. 

Millions of money, such as in other 
states is annually given over to the 
maintenance of their innumerable sa- 
loons, doggeries, joints and other like 
gateways to perdition, is conserved by 
Kansans in schools, churches, libraries, 
young men’s and young women’s 
Christian associations and good road 
building. Here is a state where traffic 
in intoxicating liquors is prohibited by 
her constitution for all time; where so- 
briety and clean living are at a pre- 
mium and their opposites are at a tre- 
mendous discount; where temperance 
is an everyday tangible fact with 99 
per cent of the people and not merely 
a dream or a “fad of women and 
preachers;’’ where the man selling in- 
toxicants, thereby encouraging drunk- 
enness, crime, and pauperism, in the 
rising generation, is an outlaw, with 
no abiding place or standing, and a 
candidate for the penitentiary, with 
every prospect of election by an over- 
whelming majority. 

All regions are subject to vagaries 
of climate, and there is no pretense 
that Kansas, however generally and 
generously favored by Providence, is 
an exception. No one section is en- 
dowed with all the virtues; otherwise 
it would be a competitor of Paradise. 
There is no lifetime and no state to 
which seasons of disappointment do 
not come. If as of others, this is true 
of ours, there still gleams back of it 
all the exalted optimism of sturdy, self- 
reliant, hopeful, earnest men and wom- 
en, who have wrought from the wilder- 
ness a commonwealth along cleanl 
helpful, worthy ways; a commonwealt 
in which the unhappily situated where- 
soever may have homes; where right 
thinking is the habit, right believing is 
the fashion and right doing is the com- 
monplace. Surely the product and 
beneficiary of such an environment, 
where the individual finds his true 
measure and is rated by his worth 
rather than by pretensions or ancestry, 
and where every avenue to advance- 


ment is open even to the humblest, 
through which rank and fortune are 
attainable to each according to his 
deserts, should be counted the most 


enviable of God’s creations, 


““et other countries glory in their past, 
But Kansas glories in her days to be» 
In her horizons, limitless and vast, 
Her plains that storm the senses 
like the sea; 
She has no ruins gray that men re- 
vere— 
Her time 
here.” 


is now, her heritage is 
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Over 100,000 satisfied users have proved it. 


Great Western 


has all the successful features and no untried 

experiments, Front wheels turn under load, en- 

sbhng you to turn in small space—rear wheels 

track with front—simplest drive-frame is of 
steel. Write for book—FREE. 
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Feeding Questions 
Read Carefully 


In a recent issue, in a prominent 
place, we discussed quite thoroughly a 
certain subject. Three days later, an 
Illinois correspondent, who failed to 
sign his name, wrote, requesting ad- 
vice on this same matter. A modified 
form of this kind of thing occurs €v- 
ery month in the year. 
do not expect our readers to 
read absolutely everything in every is- 
sue of Wallaces’ Farmer. We suggest, 
however, that before writing for ad- 
vice, they make sure that the subject 
not discussed during the previous 
two or three When writing, 
they should always remember to sign 
their names and two-cent 
stamp. 
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enclose a 


Breeding Pig Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Will it do to let pigs saved for 
breeding purposes have all the corn 
and tankage they want in a self-feeder, 
as they do at the Iowa station? At 
what age can pigs breed?” 

At the Iowa station they have been 
feeding fattening pigs on corn and 
tankage from a self-feeder with satis- 
factory results, getting larger and 
somewhat cheaper gains than by hand 
feeding. They have the idea at the 
Iowa station that if both muscle-build- 
ing and fat-forming foods are put be- 
fore the hog, he will balance the ration 
for himself. 

We are quite sure the Iowa station 
would not advise the feeding of breed- 
ing hogs with a self-feeder. There is 
no necessity for pushing breeding hogs 
along so fast as fattening hogs, and 

feel that more economical results 
ecured by hand feeding. 
sor Dietrich, of the University 








is, two vears ago wrote a Cir- | 


cular on the feeding of breeding pigs. 
In it he claims that breeding pigs 
should get only about three-fourths as 
much protein and carbohydrates as 
fattening pigs per 100 pounds of live 
weight. According to his standard, a 
dai'y ration of one-third of a pound of 
60 per cent tankage and three and a 
third pounds of corn would be about 
right for a 100-pound pig to be used 
for breeding purposes. To a fattening 
pig of the same weight, he would al- 
low about a half-pound of tankage and 
four or five pounds of corn. 

On the average farm, during the 
early part of the season, breeding pigs 
are handled in about the same way as 
fattening pigs. Later in the season 
the corn ration of breeding pigs is of 
course limited, so they will not get too 
fat 

As a cheap and effective ration for 
breeding pigs, we are inclined to ad- 
vise about twelve parts of corn to one 
part of tankage, fed in amounts suffi- 
cient to keep them in good flesh but 
not fat. As the pigs grow older, we 
world increase the proportion of corn 
to the tankage 

The age at which pigs may be bred 
depends upon their health and how 
rapidly they have been pushed along. 
Gilts begin in heat at 
five months of age. The general prac- 
tice is not to breed them before eight 
months of age, most breeders agree- 
ing that it is not best for gilts to far- 
row before a vear old. Boars are gen- 
erally far enough along so that they 
may be used for some breeding at sev- 
en or eight months of age. They are 
not in mature breeding form until two 
years old. 


coming 


Rye for Sheep 


An filinois correspondent writes: 

“I am feeding lambs. and would like 
to know which is the cheaper, corn at 
7@ cents a bushel, or rye at 60 cents a 
bushel. I am feeding silage which con- 
tains some cowpeas and considerable 
corn.” 

We have never fed rye to sheep, and 
do not know of anyone who has done 
so. In Germany, they occasionally use 
rye for sheep, but they do not care to 
feed it in amounts of more than half a 
pound per head daily. They have the 
idea that too much rye is hard on the 
digestive system. Experiments with 
hogs and other farm animals indicate 

wMthat pound for pound, rye is almost, 
but not quite, equal to corn. Between 





four or | 





corn at 70 cents and rye at 60 cents, 
we would have very little choice. At 
these prices we would aim to feed as 
much rye as we could without putting 
the sheep off feed. 

Corn and silage do not make a bal- 
anced ration, even though there is con- 
siderable cowpeas in the silage. There 


should also be some oil meal, cotton- 
seed meal, clover hay, alfalfa hay, or 
bran in the ration to furnish muscle- 
building material. 
Beef Rati 
Baby Beef Ration 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“TIT am going to feed twelve steer 
calves this winter. They are good, 


healthy calves, and in good flesh. They 
will weigh around 500 pounds now. I 
am planning on feeding them until 
about the middle of May, and will then 
turn them on good pasture until about 


the first of November, when I expect 
to sell. How much grain will it take 
to feed them during this time? I have 


corn and oats. Corn is worth 65 cents 
a bushel, oats 40 cents a bushel, cot- 
tonseed meal $35 per ton, and oil meal 
$33 per ton. For roughage I have 
mixed hay, corn fodder and some al- 
falfa. How much mill feed should I 
buy? Please make me up a ration of 
the materials mentioned. Would you 
advise grinding the corn and oats to- 
gether?” 

If our correspondent wishes to mar- 
ket these calves fat the first of next 
November, he should figure that it will 
take for each calf from 60 to 70 bush- 
els of corn, and about 500 pounds of 
cottonseed meal or oil meal. With 
cottonseed meal at $35 per ton and oil 
meal at $33 per ton, we would give the 
preference to oil meal. With corn at 
65 cents per bushel and oats at 40 
cents per bushel, we would feed a 
mixture of from six to eight parts of 
corn to one part of oil meal, the exact 
proportion depending upon how much 
alfalfa hay is fed. 

When the calves are turned on pas- 
ture next spring, the oil meal may be 
reduced, or even cut out entirely, for 
two or three months. During the last 
two months of the feeding period, 
however, it should be fed at the rate 
of about two pounds daily. 


Shorts vs. Corn and Tankage 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Which is the cheaper source of pro- 
tein, 60 per cent tankage at $52 a ton, 
or shorts at $24 a ton? Which is the 
cheaper feed for growing sows, shorts 
at $24 per ton or soaked wheat at 67 
cents per bushel? Where No. 3 corn is 
83 cents a bushel, would it not be 
cheaper to make shorts at the above 
price take the place of corn for grow- 
ing shotes and gilts? Is not shorts 
cheaper than a mixture of 24 parts of 
ground corn, 8 parts of ground oats, 
and 68 parts of ground wheat, which 
costs $1.55 per 1002” 

At prices mentioned, shorts furnish 
protein for about 9 cents a pound, 
whereas a pound of protein in tankage 
costs 5 cents. Where shorts are $1.20 
per 100, wheat $1.11, and corn $1.48, we 
would certainly substitute shorts and 
wheat quite largely for corn. Theoret- 
ically, there not much choice be- 
tween the shorts and wheat at the 
prices mentioned. The shorts will fur- 
nish the muscle builders at consider- 
ably less cost than the wheat, but the 
wheat is the cheaper source of the fat 
formers. 

Shorts vary greatly in value. A good 
grade is about equal pound for pound 
to corn. Of the poorer grades, it takes 
about one and a half pounds to equal 
a pound of corn. 

Which is cheaper, shorts at $1.20 per 
100, or a mixture of nine parts wheat, 
three parts corn, and one part oats, at 
$1.55 per 100? If the shorts are of 
good quality, we would expect it to 
take of them 520 pounds to produce 100 
pounds of gain, as compared with 450 
pounds for the mixture. At the prices 
mentioned, the cost per 100 pounds 
would be about $6.24 for the shorts and 
$6.75 for the mixture. 

As we see it, our correspondent has, 
at the prices mentioned, the choice of 
three equally efficient mixtures. He 
might use a mixture of six parts of 
wheat and five parts of shorts. Of this 
it would take about 450 pounds to put 
on 100 pounds of gain, provided that 
the shorts are of good quality. At the 
prices mentioned, 100 pounds of gain 
would cost about $5.25. He might use 
a mixture of six parts of corn, six parts 
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of wheat, and one part of tankage. Of 
this it would take about 360 pounds to 
put on 100 pounds of gain, the cost at 
prices mentioned being about $5.50. Or 
he might use a mixture of ten parts of 
wheat, five parts of corn, five parts of 
shorts, and one part of tankage. This 
should also put on 100 pounds of gain 
at an expense of from $5.25 to $5.50. 

The amounts given in the foregoing 
paragraph are merely suggestive. Com- 
paratively, they are about right, but 
absolutely they may be badly off under 
varying conditions. 


Flour for Hogs 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T have just purchased ten tons of 
flour, which has been through a fire. 
It is in sacks ranging from 50 to 140 
pounds each. The fire did not touch 
any of it, but more or less water got 
on it and caked the outer parts. Even 
the inner part of the flour tastes rath- 
er smoky. The lumps crumble up 
readily in one hand. I propose to make 
this into slop for 200 hogs of all sizes. 
I wish you would give me your opinion 
as to the best way of feeding this 
flour. I have shorts, bran, corn, al- 
falfa hay, corn silage, and 60 per cent 
tankage.” 

We never fed any high-grade flour 
to hogs. We know, however, from its 
analysis, and from the success with 
which low-grade flour has been fed, 
that, pound for pound, it should be 
fully equal to corn meal. The flour 
should of course be made into a slop, 
to prevent waste due to the hogs root- 
ing it out of the troughs. When made 
into a slop, we fear its pastiness might 
interfere somewhat with its palatabil- 
ity, and would therefore recommend 
that bran, or chopped alfalfa hay, or 
corn be mixed with it. 

We do not know our correspond- 
ent’s comparative prices of feeds, but 
suggest a mixture of about six parts 








of corn meal, six parts of flour, five 
parts of bran or chopped alfalfa hay, 
and one part of tankage, in the form 
of a slop. If the flour is cheaper. 
pound for pound, than the corn meal, 
we would use proportionately more of 
it. Of the bran or chopped alfalfa hay 
we would use just enough in the mix. 
ture to make the most palatable slop, 
The proportion of tankage we would 
vary according to the size of the pigs, 
aiming to give about one part to ten 
parts of other feed to the young pigs, 
and one part to fifteen or twenty parts 
of the other feed to the fattening hogs, 


oo - 


Rye for Horses 


A correspondent has a mixture of 
2.800 pounds chopped rye, 500 pounds 
of oats, and 500 pounds of corn chop, 
which he is feeding his horses. Rye is 
60 cents per bushel, and it costs 10 
cents per 100 to grind it. Corn chop is 
$1.65 per 100, and oats 55 cents per 
bushel. He wishes suggestions as to 
the cheapest and best grain mixture 

At the prices mentioned, rye is cer- 
tainly the cheapest source of energy. 
Unfortunately, rye, when it makes up 
the entire grain ration, is not so very 
palatable, and it sometimes seems to 
cause digestive troubles. In Germany, 
where rye is probably more generally 
used than elsewhere, they sometimes 
feed as much as five or six pounds of 
rye daily, but they try, so far as pos- 
sible, not to make the rye compose 
more than half of the grain ration. 
They have the belief in Germany fhat 
it pays to cook rye for horses. We 
doubt if it pays to do so in this country. 

Our correspondent is doing the right 
thing in depending largely upon rye at 
60 cents a bushel rather than upon oats 
at 55 cents, or corn at $1.65 per 100. 
He should aim to feed his horses as 
nearly upon rye alone as possible, but 
at the same time taking care that they 
do not go off feed. 
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Plow Co. 


Numerous heavy blows 
can’t break Acme Shares. 


Our Free 





Best Ever 





Wy Straight Talk 
on Plows-_no. 3 


previous talks on Plows, we have explained that the most vital feature 
of any plow is its share. Also, we have told you of the discovery of the wonderful 
ACME Steel which is used in making our famous ACME Steel Shares and 
Now let us consider this subject a little further: 

Let us suppose you are in a store selecting a razor or a knife—you are un- 
decided which one of the two to buy. 
—each has an attractive handle and highly polished blade, but one has a fine steel 
blade that you can re-sharpen—it will retain its original hardness as long as you 
use it—while the other has a blade which will not hold an edge after you have 
sharpened it the first time and soon becomes dull. 

Which one would you buy—the one that will stand re-sharpening, of 
course. All new plows are attractively painted—they all have their foot lift, 
etc.—the shares are all bright and sharp when new—in fact, to the naked eye 
there are several plows that look very much alike. 
remember the SHARE is the blade of the plow and that is what you should con- 
sider, just as you do when you buy a razor or a knife. 

You should demand a Plow with a Share that can be successfully re-tempered 
every time it is sharpened. You should demand a Share that you can keep as hard 
as new and with a sharp, keen cutting edge all the time. 


Acme Steel Shares 


are the onty Ghares that can 
be successfully re-tempered 
after re-sharpening. They are 
the only Shares that can be 
kept as sharp and hard as new 
during their entire life. 

They have the quality of 
steel in them that no other 
plow share has or can have, 
because they are made by our 
own patented secret process, 
in our own factory and they 
are used only on Plows man- 
ufacturered by the Moline 


ACME Shares hold a hard, 
sharp, keen cutting edge. 
This means light draft—more 
acres per day and the best 
plowing you have ever done..- 

More than 1,000,000 farmers will testify to this. 

A giit-edge Guarantee goes with every ACME Steel Share. It guarantees that 
you or your blacksmith will not break it in the field or in the fire. 
Booklet is full of valuable information on Plow Shares and Plows, 
Write for it OUR 1914 ALMANAC FREE. WRITE TODAY. 

Your Flying Dutchman Implement Dealer sells MOLINE 
PLOWS with ACME Steel Shares—see him. 


Dept. 20 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 





They are practically the same price 


So then in selecting a plow 






One light blow easily breaks 
other Shares. 
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The Japanese do nearly everything 
backwards from the way we do it. If 
the farmer is the poszesor of a horse, 
and is fortunate enough to have har- 
ness, he always puts it on from the 
right side rather than the left side, as 
we do. If he goes riding, he mounts 
the horse from the right side. If he 
meets anyone in the road or street, he 
turns to the left instead of the right, 
as we do. “They even turn the horses 
around in the barn, feeding them from 
the door. If he writes a letter, he be- 
gins on the back side of the paper at 
the right hand corner, and writes down 
the page insfead of across the page, 
as we do. When he addresses his let- 
ter, he writes country first, state sec- 
ond, city third, street number fourth, 
surname fifth, and given name last. 
This, by the way, is ahead of our meth- 
od, as it would assist postal clerks and 
postmasters greatly. All Japanese 
books are printed in this way, so the 
beginning is always in the end of the 
book. A carpenter always pulls the 
saw and plane toward him instead of 
pushing them away, as we do. In 
building a Japanese house, they begin 
at the roof and build the foundation 
last. In passing where they were 
building a house during my visit, an 
examination was made, and up near 
the roof were great beams 8x12 inches, 
while 6x6 inches was the largest tim- 
ber on the first floor. The roof is gen- 
erally tile if in the city, and thatched 
straw if in the farm village. 

No wonder Japan has been called 
“Topsyturvydom,” for everything is 
topsyturvy. Even screws turn back- 
ward, and to lock the door they turn 
the key backward. In making out ac- 
counts, they put down the figures first 
and the items last. The clapper of a 
bell is on the outside rather than the 
inside. Men do embroidery and fancy 
needlework, while women dig ditches 
and drive piling. Women get up in the 
car to let the men sit down. When an 
American would cry, a Japanese would 
laugh—in fact, the Japs laugh when 
they cry. The men take off their shoes 
in church, but leave their hats on. The 
women never wear hats, nor shoes, 
either, for that matter. If a Mexican 
has $10 with which to purchase an out- 
fit of clothing, he will spend $7.50 -of 
it for his hat and $2.50 for a suit of 
clothes. If a Japanese lady has the 
same amount, she will spend $7.50 for 
an obi (a sort of belt about eight or 
ten feet long and a foot wide). It is 
tied around the waist like a belt, and 
in a great bow-knot, making her have 
the appearance of a big butterfly. The 
other $2.50 she will spend for a dress. 
Men wear neither trousers nor under- 
clothes, but a loose robe (if anything) 
tied around the waist. What the wom- 
en wear besides the dress and obi, a 
woman only knows. 

A Japanese home has neither chairs 
nor table, for the Japs both sit and 
eat on the floor. It matters not how 
many pictures they have, they hang 
up but one at atime. They eat knick- 
nacks (if they have any) first, and the 
solid food last. They have no beds, 
but sleep on the floor, and the women 
sleep on wooden pillows to keep from 
mussing their hair. Shoes of farmers 
(if they have any) are wooden sandals 
—and are always taken off before en- 
tering the house. You would have 
laughed to have seen the writer in a 
Japanese hotel. The desire of women 
is to have broad waists, and curly hair 
is an abomination. When husband and 
wife go out together, he goes ahead, 
and she follows him like a little dog. 
Wine is served hot, while soup is 
served cold. The kitchen is next to 
the street, while the best rooms are 
in the back of the house. The front 
yard is always dirty, but they pretend 
to keep the back yard clean. Marriages 
are arranged by the parents, often 
without consulting either the bride or 
groom, and the wedding is always held 
at the home of the groom. It is a great 
disgrace for parents to have no chil- 
dren, which accounts for the fact that 
nearly every woman you meet has a 
baby. Men never chew tobacco, and 
nearly every woman smokes. A woman 
will sell herself as a prostitute to pay 
her husband’s debts. A man may 
take a wife on trial, and if she does 
not prove satisfactory, he can let her 
go. Divorces are generally arranged 
by the parents, and often the young 





husband and wife get along all right: 
yet if the young wife does not suit her 
mother-in-law, a divorce is arranged 
for at once. Newly married people 
never go to a home of their own, but 
the husband simply takes the wife to 
his father’s home. An only daughter 
can not leave her father’s home, how- 
ever, and if she marries, her husband 
comes to her home and takes her 
name. 

Although Japan is the “Land of 
Flowers,” yet I saw nothing but arti- 
ficial flowers at a funeral. A friend 
told me that these are all they ever 
have. A Japanese wears white for 
mourning rather than black, as we do. 
At a funeral there is laughter and loud 
talking. If a man announces the death 
of a friend, he will likely do so with a 
laugh. A Japanese casket is a sort of 
a box, and the dead are buried sitting 
up. In the cities, cremation is the 
most common way of disposing of the 
dead, and the ashes are generally tak- 
en and spread over the graves of an- 
cestors. A friend told me that they 
will cremate the body of a poor man 
for 50 cents. A hearse is carried on 
the backs of men, and they go just as 
fast as they can. The cemeteries are 
nearly all in the hands of Buddhists, 
and the priests use this as a form of 
robbery. 

The most common method of con- 
veyance in both city and country is by 
the jinricksha. This is a two-wheeled 
buggy pulled by a man. Someone has 
wittily called it the Pullman (pull- 
man) ear of Japan. It was invented 
by a Baptist missionary by the name 
of Jonathan Goble, in 1862. There are 
multiplied thousands of them all over 
the country. The men who pull them 
will go even fifty miles a day, and 
think nothing of it. I never could bear 
the idea of riding uphill, and often the 
ricksha man did not seem to appre- 
ciate it when I walked. These little 
buggies are very pleasant to ride in. 
The men have learned to trot along 
easily, and they go rapidly, too. One 
trouble today in Japan is that thou- 
sands of young men leave the farm to 
become ricksha men. 

On account of this common mode of 
travel, the government, both national 
and local, has given much attention to 
good roads. The roads are always 
very narrow, as every possible foot of 
tillable land is farmed. There are 
three classes of highways, besides the 
railways. The first is the great na- 
tional roads. They not only lead from 
Tokyo, the capital, to other cities, but 
to the great national shrines of Ise, 
and to headquarters of army divisions, 
naval stations, and prefectural offices. 
The breadth of these national high- 
ways is about eighteen feet. There 
are 5,242 miles of these roads in the 
empire. The second class is that of 
provincial or state roads. They lead 
from the state offices to district of- 
fices, and from town to. town. These 
are broader than the national roads 
(Japanese style, you see). There are 
22,040 miles of these roads. The third 
class of roads leads to smaller districts, 
local shrines and temples, ete. These 
may be broader than all others, or nar- 
rower, as the case may be. There are 
232,178 miles of these roads. There 
are multiplied thousands of bridges, 
some of iron, some of stone, and oth- 
ers of wood and earth. These roads 
are built and kept in repair at an ex- 
pense of from ten to fifteen million 
dollars per annum, which is raised 
mostly by taxation. There are many 
bicycles in Japan, and of late automo- 
biles are coming in. While in Tokyo 
the landlord of the hotel where I was 


staying took me flying through the | 


streets for several hours in an auto, 
and I have never before seen a more 
skillful chauffeur. The duty on auto- 
mobiles is about 40 per cent of their 
value, and a machine that costs $700 
in America, will cost upwards of $1,500 
in Japan. Another mode of travel in 
the country districts is by stage, and 
one of these vehicles is most uncom- 
fortable. One must sit humped up, 
and the two seats are so close togeth- 
er that the knees of people sitting op- 
posite must interlock each other. Of 
course this is rather embarrassing to 
an American if the one sitting oppo- 
site happens to be a woman, but the 
Japanese think nothing of it. 

When Commodore Perry went to Ja- 





pan with our fleet (Japan was com- 
pelled to open her ports by our own 
government), he carried presents to 
the emperor. These consisted of 
clothes, agricultural implements, mod- 
el machines, etc. The one thing of all 
others that not only pleased the Mi- 
kado, but was such a curiosity that 
people came for miles to see, was a 
model of a locomotive with a mile of 
circular track and a miniature tele- 
graph line. These were set up, and 
while the little locomotive puffed along 
over the track, the telegraph line also 
did its work. While this was in 1854, 
yet Japan had no railway until 1872, 
when the line from Yokohama to To- 


kyo, a distance-of eighteen miles, was | 


built. Now there are more than 5,000 
miles in operation in the empire, and 
all but a very small amount is owned 
and run by the government. The net 
profit to the government last year was 
$6,413,372. There are but very few 
accidents. When one does occur, a 
most rigid investigation is made at 
once, and the man or persons who 
were found responsible are sent to 
prison forthwith—there are no ifs or 
ands about it—to prison he goes, be he 
chief officer or track walker. If we 
had a little work like this in the Uni- 
ted States, accidents would diminish 
very rapidly. There are three classes 


of passenger rates. Third class is very | 


low, averaging less than one cent per 
mile if the distance is 300 miles or up- 
wards, the rate being according to the 
distance. Second class is 50 per cen’ 
and first class 150 per cent additional 
to third class. 


My first experience on a long dis- 


| 








tance train will not soon be forgotten. 
The train carried only first and second 
class passengers, and was fitted out 
with day coaches of each class, sleeps 
ing cars and diner. The sleepers are 
dinky little concerns with.apartments. 
The coaches have seats lengthwise of 
the car. When the passenger guard 
(they have no conductor) came into 
the car, he took off his cap, made @ 
bow, and said, in Japanese of course: 
“My friends, | am very sorry to trou- 
ble you or interrupt your reading and 
sight-seeing, but in order that I may 
be sure that you are on the right train 
and car, I will trouble you to look at 
your tickets, and I beg you to excuse 
me.”’” When I got ready to sleep, my 
companion next to me waked up and 
took a notion to sing. There was just 
about as much music in it as a hen 
makes when she attempts to crow. The 
climax was reached when I went into 


the diner for breakfast. The whole 
thing looked like a children’s play- 
room. The chair backs but a few 


inches high, ete. After ordering toast, 
butter and coffee, with ham and eggs, 
imagine my surprise when the bill was 
presented, amounting to 40 sen (20 
cents). When I gave the waiter a tip 
of 19 sen (5 cents), he nearly bowed 
to the floor thanking me. 
(To be continued) 


Shredded Corn Fodder 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Tam thinking of shredding my corn 
fodder. Is there any danger of it heat- 
ing in the loft and getting afire? Un- 
der what conditions is it best to shred 
the fodder?” 

Corn fodder shredded will sometimes 


| get very hot in the loft. We never 
heard of it catching afire. To be on 
the safe side, we would shred on a 


very dry day. What has been the ex- 
perience of our readers? 





chool shoes that | : 
wear; like iron | 


~ 


Mayer Honorbilt School Shoes are strong, sturdy 
and lasting. They “wear like iron”, give twice the 
service of other shoes, and cost no more. These 
school shoes have double leather toes—hard 

to wear out—soles and uppers made of extra 

tough, wear-resisting leather. 


HONORBILT 
SCHOOL SHOES 


are made with special regard to the fit and comfort of growing 

children—fit perfectly and are handsome looking. Your school 

shoe money lasts longer if you buy Mayer Honorbilt School Shoes. 
WARNING—Always be sure and look for the Mayer 


name and trade mark on the sole. 


If your dealer 


cannot supply you, write to us. 


We make Honorbilt Shoes in all styles for men, women and children; Drysox, 
the wet weather shoe; Yerma Cushion Shoes, and Martha Washington Com- 


F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co., Milwaukee 


fort Shoes. 








Biggest Stumps Pulled 
For 4c Each-in 5 Minutes! 


E. C. Culbreath, Johnston, 8. C., does it. Thousands of 


others doing it. 


Why not yout Pull an acre of 


stumps @ day. Double the land value—grow dig 


crops on Virgin soil! Geta 


—the only all steel, triple power stump puller 


HERCULES 
= 


made. More power 


than a locomotive. 


60% 


lighter, 400% stronger than castiron puller. 30 
ys’ free trial. 3 yearguaranteeto replace, free, 
castings that break fromany cause. Doubl 


safety ratchets. 


Free book shows photos 


and letters from owners. Special price 
Vritenow. Address 


Will interest you. V 
Hercules Mfg. 


Centervi 


157 224 St. |; 
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Hogs won’t drink as much as they should 
if given cold water. When they are forced 
to drink it they shiver away the fat you 
have built with costly feed. Their whole 


Ideal Hog Waterer 


Keeps water at just right temperature even on below-zero days. 
realy night and day. Heavy galvanized steel tank. Protected trough— 


clean and sanitary. Simple. Practical. 
Automatic feed. Write for free literature. 


National Manufacturing Co., 


if given water with the chill off. 

them a constant supply of good water, 
Will Not Freeze 
in Coldest Weather 


Water 


Inexpensive to operate. 
1721 Locust St., 
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Warning Against a Prescrip- 
tion Fraud 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, under the food and drugs 
act, has recently been investigating a 
new trick of certain patent medicine 
and proprietary medicine vendors, 
which it is believed is deceiving a 
large number of people into spending 
money for patent medicines under the 


impression that they are getting regu- | 


lar physicians’ prescriptions for noth- 
ing. 

In a number of publications, the de- 
partment finds advertisements are 
appearing which state that the man 
or woman whose name is attached was 

_ Baved from death from one of a num- 
ber of serious diseases through some 
wonderful prescription given to him or 

‘her by a regular physician of unusual 
skill, who will not allow his name to 
be used because of medical ethics. The 
advertisement states that the writer 
feels it to be a duty to communicate 
this invaluable recipe to humanity, in 

order to save them from similar ills. 

The offer is then made to supply this 
prescription without charge to anyone 
who will address a postcard to the 
advertiser. 
wonder who is to pay for the 

tisement and the return postage and 
writing of the prescription, are caught 


by this fraud, and ask for the prescrip- | 
pre- | 


course, a regular 
This contains a 
ingredients, and 


tion. In due 
scription is returned. 
number of ordinary 


then, under a technical name, will call | 


‘for a large proportion of some patent 
medicine or proprietary drug. The re- 
cipient takes this to a drug store to be 
filled, and the druggist finds that he 
has to buy some of this patent prepara- 
tion in order to fill it. He, therefore, 
hes to order a large package or bottle 

it, and to make a profit must charge 

» customer a good, stiff price for fill- 

the prescription. 
medicine, which, that it 


patent save 


bears a druggist’s label and a prescrip- | 


tion number, is the same as a patent 

medicine sold under the maker’s own 

label and in the maker’s own bottle. 
The government can not reach these 


* people under either the food and drugs | 


act or the postal laws, because the 
_ Scheme is so planned as to evade the 
government laws. The deception and 
misrepresentation appear in adver- 
tisements, circulars, letters, etc., sep- 
arate from the package, and the medi- 
cines are seldom sent through the mail. 
The best the department can do, there- 
fore, is to warn the people to be par- 
ticularly suspicious of those who spend 
money for advertising postage, 
and letter writing, seemingly out of 
their love for humanity. In all of these 
cases there is a profit-making scheme 
back of the seeming philanthropy 


space, 


Notes at Odd Spells 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Whenever I see a 
mobile pass, weighing three to five 
thousand pounds, with no one in it 
except the driver, I ejaculate: “What 
a waste of power!” It looks to me 
like hitching a pair of Normans to a 
baby cab. It would look more fitting 
if he were astride a motorcycle. The 
cost of the large car, too, is out of all 


ponderous auto- 


proportion to the service it is render- | 
fellows | 
I wonder if this | 


ing. It must be that 
have money to burn 
auto craze will subside when the epi- 
demic has had its run. It is infectious 
and breaks out in most unexpected 
places. People buy cars because their 
friends have them when they don't 


some 


need one any more than they need a | 


fiving machine. For instance, what 
does a 


an automobile? 


tise and magnify his business. 
sides, he spends too much time away 
from his bench. If the farmer 
owns a car goes to town too often 
he'd better go back to the slow-poke 
horses. Autos won't cultivate corn or 
look after the pigs and calves. If he 
likes to hear things hum he might in- 
vest in a few colonies of bees. He 
has to stay “hum” to hear them hum. 


Speaking of bees reminds me that | 
nineteen thirteen may be set down as | 


a good vear for the beekeeper over a 
large part of the middle West. 
main crop in rain belt 
be from white and sweet clover, and 


the 





People who do not stop to | 
adver- | 


basswood in the timbered regions. 
Bloom was abundant on all of them 
and the honey of fine quality. Farm- 
ers ought to keep more bees, not to 
get honey to sell, but to use. It’s 
great stuff on the table. The family 
would use several hundred pounds a 
year if they had all they wanted. We 
don’t like to pay out fifty dollars a 
year for such luxuries, but if the bees 
work for nothing and board themselves 
why not have some good from their 
labor? Considering the capital in- 
vested and the time needed to care 
for them, I don’t know of anything that 
pays a larger profit. Besides, bees 
are useful. They pollinate the fruit 
blossoms and assist in making a crop 
of clover seed. 


The epidemic of hog cholera is the 
worst we've had in lowa’for a good 
many years. In the aggregate it has 
been a loss to the farmers of millions 
of dollars. When a herd of a hundred 
or more is almost wiped out it is dis- 
couraging to say the least. It seems 
as though the disease is bound to have 
its run. Many herds have been treat- 
ed with no apparent benefit. The vet- 
erinarians have gotten serum wher- 
ever they could find it and whether 
good or no good the hog raiser in des- 
peration tries it—some of them do— 
and the hogs die just the same. The 
state is probably making about enough 
serum to supply one county. The cost 
of treatment is considerable, and as 
the farmer has to assume all risks 
anyway he hesitates about calling a 
veterinarian. A good many theories 
are hatched, but I notice they are 





more than half an inch into the post 
to start with. In a year or two. drive 
it in more. This will make them tight 
and not crack the post if properly 
done. 

I prefer wire nails to common staples 
for fastening wire to a hedge post. I 
buy nails about three and a half to 
four inches long, and cut them into 
halves. Bore one hole with a gimlet 
or a common drill, so that half of the 
nail will drive in tightly. Bend the 
nail over the wire with a hammer, and 
it will always stay. It takes only a 
little extra time. I use nails a little 
larger than the size of a common sta- 
ple. Larger ones may be used, but it 
is not necessary. Three-fourths of an 
inch should remain out of the wood in 
order to properly bend the nail. 

ELY SMITHPETER. 

Jackson County, Missouri. 





Storing Sweet Potatoes 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Articles in a recent issue of your 
paper, on the storage of vegetables, 
contain many excellent suggestions. 
The instructions, however, regarding 
the storage of sweet potatoes, are con- 
trary to the general experience with 
this crop. For successful storage, they 
require a warm, rather than a cool 
place. 

It is essentially a hot weather crop. 
I have had excellent success by wrap- 
ping each tuber in paper, packing them 
in a barrel, and storing them in the 
warmest corner of the cellar, right up 
next to the hot air furnace. Under 
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harnessmaker need or want of | 
He ought to invest in | 
a driving or riding horse. and adver- | 
Be- | 


who | 


The | 
seems to | 








mostly advanced by men who haven’t 
come within the zone of its contagion. 
It isn’t safe to laugh at the other fel- 
low till the storm is over. 


Speaking of cement reminds me that 
some people are dreaming of the time 
when the prairie roads are to be of 
concrete. In a country where gravel 
is handy and plentiful that may come 
true, but even then why not gravel 
the highway? But in many townships 
| know of there isn’t gravel enough to 
make one mile of road. In such places 
it is going to be pretty expensive mak- 
ing concrete roads and I’m afraid the 
farmers won't stand for it. Unless a 
cheap substitute can be found for 
gravel it will be a long time 
concrete roads will be in evidence ex- 
cept in favored localities. We don’t 
get as much benefit from the road 
drag as we ought to. If a 


doesn't believe in it and doesn’t want 





before | 


road boss | 


it to succeed, he'll manage to see that - 


Others are favorable, 
how to use it. It re- 
quires a little horse sense even to 
drag a road. A simple tool in the 
hands of a genius is worth more than 
an expensive one in the hands of a 
doughhead or bighead. 
EUGENE SECOR. 
Winnebago Co., Iowa. 
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Curing Hedge Fence Posts 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Some time ago I noticed an article in 
your paper inquiring when to cut 
hedge for fence posts. I have had 
about twenty years’ experience. Cut 
them as early in the winter as pos- 
sible. so they will be cured by the 
time hot weather comes in the spring. 
I prefer to cut in December or Janu- 
ary. Set them on end, so as to dry 
rapidly. They will diminish in weight 
by spring and will be too hard for 
worms to bore into. They will not sun 
crack. 

If they are to be cut in the sap, I 
haul them to a pond at once and throw 
them in. They sink to the bottom. I 
leave them here a few months, and 
then I have some fine posts. I consider 
the water cure best, but it costs more, 
as the posts must be handled more 
than when cut and cured in winter. 

To fasten a wire to a hedge post, a 
common staple should be driven not 
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these conditions, we have repeatedly 
held them until July. They must be 
thoroughly matured and handled care- 
fully. 
A. T. ERWIN. 
Iowa State College. 





Hessian Fly 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your reply to the Kansas corre- 
spondent in your issue of December 
5th is very interesting to me as it re- 
lates to the Hessian fly. This pest has 
caused a great deal of damage to the 


wheat in this country this fall and I | 


have given it careful study. It seems 
that the statement that “a dry, 
season is unfavorable to the Hessian 
fly will not hold good. The season just 
past was one of the hottest and driest 
known in Kansas yet as above stated 
the fly has appeared in abundance in 
this locality this fall. Mr. McColloch, 
of the entomology department of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College 
stated to me that at McFarland, this 
state, he found the fly in such great 
numbers as he never before seen or 
heard of. Other localities in the state 
report them in great numbers. 

Our experiment station advocates 
late sowing as a preventive measure. 
Last fall in this county I urged 
all farmers not to sow until October 
1st. I estimate that 85 per cent of the 
wheat crop was sown after that date. 
No field planted after that date is in- 
fested with the fly while almost every 
field sown before the twenty-fifth of 
September is badly infested. A few 
fields sown as early as September 15th 
are almost destroyed. Judging from 
my observations here this season and 
last I would say that late sowing, the 
date varying in different latitudes, will 
absolutely contro] the Hessian fly and 
is the only measure that will. Deep 
and early plowing and other measures 
such as you suggest greatly reduce fly 
damage but enough get through to pro- 
duce a big spring brood. I have ob- 
served no fields that were benefited by 
pasturing, but have seen fields heavily 
pastured in the fall to be very badly 
damaged the next spring by the fly. 
Last year the late wheat yielded the 
best in this locality and this season it 
is by far the better prospect. 

You will, I know, appreciate that 
this is not written in a spirit of criti- 





hot | 





cism, but in the spirit that your paper 
always manifests—to present all the 
data possible on any problem confront- 
ing the farmer. 
P. 4: ROSS. 
Demonstrator Leavenworth Co., and 
Agt. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 





Heavy Lambs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I venture to offer a few suggestions 
on what to do with heavy lambs, in 
answer to a correspondent in your is- 
sue of December 12th. In the first 
place, his lambs are a little heavy, but 
certainly are good. I find from experi- 
ence in feeding lambs that we do not 
make much gain from January Ist to 
April 1st, but they can be shorn about 
April 1st, according to weather condi- 
tions. He would likely have his wool 
extra. Such lambs are likely to shear 
heavily. As to becoming yearlings, 
there is not much danger before April 
lst, if they are very early lambs. The 
way they tell yearlings in market is by 
the teeth. If they show two large teeth 
in the middle, they take them for year- 
lings, but if the teeth are all the same 
size, they go for lambs. When I was 
feeding, about the time this change 
should come, I would catch the older 
looking ones and see if they showed 
the large teeth. If they are not early 
lambs, they may not change until the 
middie of May. 

GEO. V. BARKER. 

Van Buren County, Iowa. 





How County Agents May 
Co-operate 


An effective way in which county 
agents may cooperate with each other 
is illustrated in the arrangements of 
County Agent H. P. Miller, of Portage 
county, Ohio, and District Superin- 
tendent W. M. Cook, who is doing 
county agent work in Green county, of 
the same state. Portage county is one 
of the leading potato producing coun- 
ties of the state, while Green county 
farmhers do not produce sufficient po- 
tatoes for their own use. Through a 
coéperative plan worked out by the 
county agents, three cars of potatoes 
have been shipped direct from Portage 
county farmers to Green county farm- 
ers. Through this arrangement, Green 
county farmers are not only saving 
from 10 to 20 cents per bushel on the 
potatoes purchased, but Portage coun- 
ty farmers have received more money 
for their potatoes so handled than they 
could have secured from local dealers. 
This feature of county agent work is 
capable of much development, and 
suggests a rational aid to the solution 
of the high cost of living —Farm Man- 
agement Monthly. 





Resolve 


for 1914 


to light your home and build- 
ings with electricity—the safe 
and convenient light. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY 
HOUSE-LIGHTING PLANTS 


The kind you leave alone— 
the easiest to install, handiest 
to operate, and cheapest to 
maintain. 











The only alkaline, nickel-iron 
battery—no acid or lead 
plates. 

Start the new year right— 
write for Catalog D. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


198 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
Chicago Office, 229 So. Wabash Ave. 
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Iowa County Experts 


(Continued from page 1750) 


cases complete failures. It is because 
the chances for improvement are al- 
ways at hand that the farmers of this 
country have hiréd their county agri- 
culturist. 

Steps have been taken to improve 
the quality and yield of the corn, oats 
and wheat, to encourage the growing 
of clover and alfalfa, and to empha- 
size the live stock end of farming. 
Farmers’ institutes, colt and corn 
shows, contests, and demonstration 
work are used as a means of putting 
these particular object. lessons before 
the farmers. 

Hog cholera has been raging in all 
parts of this county. Many good re- 
sults have been obtained to prove the 
value of vaccination as a preventive 
and not a cure of cholera. The treat- 
ment is also not without bad results, 
which in many cases have resulted 
from mistakes that can be prevented. 

Experiment work on the grain crops 
was conducted at the county farm. 
Seed corn collected from different 
farmers was planted in row plais to 
determine the producing power of dif- 
ferent seed. A variation of more than 
fifteen bushels was found between the 
poorest and the best yielding seed. 

Next year tests will be made at the 
county farm and on other farms on the 
varieties of winter wheat and rate of 
seeding. Demonstration plats of al- 
falfa sowed under different methods 
and soil conditions; and tests of differ- 
ent strains of corn will be made. 

Something has been done toward en- 
couraging country literary societies 
and social clubs. If a few homes can 
be made brighter, and one life made 
more cheerful each day by the efforts 
of a county man, then his work is not 
a failure. 


Clay County Improvement 
Association 
By W. A. Posey, County Agent. 


Last February an_ organization 
known as the Clay County Improve- 
mk ment Association 

i | was organized in 


The object of this 


en in the preamble 
of the constitution 
and by-laws and are 
as follows: “The 
purposes of this or- 
ganization are to 
make Clay county 
greater, richer, and 
a better place to 
live, and to devel- 
op the agricultural, 
commercial, social, 
and material inter- 
ests of our county.” 

The county agent was hired and be- 
gan his duties March 10, 1913. He 
spent the first few months taking a 
general survey of the county, getting 
acquainted with the officers and famil- 
jarizing himself with the local con- 
ditions. 

The first general line of work taken 
up was with the boys and girls and 
during the months of April and May 
more than 150 boys and girls were en- 
rolled in the club work. The Acre 
Corn Contest was given special atten- 
tion and the banks of the county pur- 
chased a handsome silver cup as a 
trophy to the boys or girls raising the 
most corn on an acre in Clay county. 
One hundred and fifty dollars was 
raised for cash premiums and fifty- 
eight boys and girls enrolled for this 
work. Many of the contestants have 
splendid fields of high yielding corn. 

When the hog cholera began its de- 
structive work with the hogs, that was 
made the main issue. Before the asso- 
ciation began this work there had 
never been a hog in the county vacci- 
nated with the simultaneous or double 
treatment. Hog cholera vaccine was 
in very bad repute in Clay county. 
The association began its work by 
buying hogs, vaccinating them, and 
turning them in with cholera hogs. 
This demonstrated what hog vaccine 
would do were good serum used, and 
used as it should be. One hundred 
hogs were vaccinated with the double 
treatment and placed in lots where 
hogs were dying with the cholera. 
These demonstrations were carried on 














Clay county, Iowa. | 


association are giv- | 





in nearly every part of the county and 
always with splendid results. During 
the past four months there has been 
more than 350 herds containing 25,000 
hogs, vaccinated with the simultan- 
eous or double treatment. Nearly half 
that many more could have been vac- 
cinated had it been possible to secure 
good serum on short notice. 

The conditions for alfalfa in the 
county were carefully studied and it 
was decided that alfalfa would do 
well on nearly every farm in the coun- 
ty. There were very few fields of al- 
falfa, but every person found growing 
that crop was enthusiastic over the re- 
sults. An automobile excursion was 
arranged for, and many of the farmers 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
visit the different fields of alfalfa and 
talk with those who were growing the 
crop. At least one small field of al- 
falfa has been sown in nearly every 
township in the county and the slogan 
next year will be “A Field of Alfalfa 
for Every Section in the County.” 

During the past six months ten men 
from the extension department of the 
Iowa State College have been secured 
to come to Clay county to assist in 
their special lines of work. In the 
spring the value of testing seed corn 
was emphasized and different experi- 
ments carried on with corn. A num- 
ber of fields of oats were treated for 
smut. Poison was prepared for squir- 
rels. Some fruit trees were pruned 
and sprayed. During the summer the 
agent gave much of his time to the 
study and control of the weeds and in- 
sects and a bulletin was gotten out on 
weeds. The supervisors have author- 
ized a part of the county farm to be 
used for demonstration work and dif- 
ferent crops have been planted there 
for experimental work. The township 
chapter meetings have not been given 
a great deal of attention so far, but the 
agent expects to devote his best in- 
terests to that work this winter. A 
county picnic was held this fall. A 
county corn show was held in De- 
cember. A county institute will be 
held in February, and at least two 
short courses of agriculture and do- 
mestic science will be conducted in 
some part of the county during the 
wintev. 


Black Hawk County 


By A. A. Burger. 


The Black Hawk County Crop Im- 
provement Association was organized 
to begin work October 7, 1912. Among 
the different lines of work undertaken 
since that time may be mentioned the 


experiments with lime, alfalfa and 
corn, work in or- 
ganizing local clubs, 
dairy test associa- 
tions and the first 
Holstein breeders’ 
association in Iowa. 
Some work has been 
done in the rural 
schools and a num- 
ber of fruit can- 
ning demonstrations 
held. Last winter, 
three institutes and 
two short courses 
were held within 
the county. During 
the summer a hum- 
ber of picnics were 
held—these do not 
regular monthly meet- 





include the A 
ings of the test associations—which 


have served to establish both com- 
munity and social centers. There 
are now over fifty experimental plots 
with alfalfa cared for under the direc- 
tion of the association, twelve car 
loads of lime have been distributed for 
experimental purposes, and over 100 
bushels of corn have been used in ex- 
perimental fields. The association has 
conducted two ear-to-row plot tests 
and one variety test of corn in three 
different places in the county. Includ- 
ing lime, alfalfa, corn and small grain, 
there are now about 100 experimental 
plots. 

One of the girls who has been en- 
rolled in the garden and canning club 
has secured first place in this work 
for the state of Iowa. This entitles her 
to a free trip to Washington, D. C. 
You may be interested in knowing that 








on less than one-tenth acre of toma- 
toes she made $92.88. 

For next year over 100 bushels of 
Silver King and Reid’s Yellow Dent 
corn have been distributed. These ex- 
periments with corn as with all the 
other experimental work will be con- 
tinued and increased. Aside from this, 
the association will have next year 
several corn breeding farms raising 
seed corn for distribution. The can- 
ning demonstration, club work, field 
work, institute and short course work 
will be continued, in fact, arrange- 
ments have already been made for in- 
stitutes and short courses this winter. 
As an additional incentive to the corn 
growing and school club work the as- 
sociation will conduct the Leavitt & 
Johnson National Bank of Waterloo 
“acre corn growing contest, which car- 
ries with it premiums amounting to 
$1,300. 

Officers: President, Chas. E. Hearst; 
vice-president, H. A. Jetmore; secre- 
tary, Frank Hammer; treasurer, E. E. 
Newton; executive committee, W. A. 
Wright and George Mathes. 


Wright County 
3y F. W. Beakman. 


In Wright county, Iowa, Mr. L. O. 
Wise has given especial attention to 
the campaign against hog cholera, 
which was well under way when he 
took up the work last June. Mr. Wise, 
and those who have helped him, have 
given serum treatment to something 
like 20,000 head of hogs in the past few 
months. They have given help in 
fighting the diseese by sanitary meth- 
ods also. As a result, the disease is 
under fair control, and farmers every- 
where in the county are better forti- 
fied for it than ever before. 

Some time ago, in coéperation with 
the agricultural extension department, 
Mr. Wise held a special short course 
for rural school teachers, to aid them 
in teaching agriculture in the rural 
schools. He has just completed other 
plans for a wholly new venture in ag- 





‘ats 


ricultural short courses, holding six- 
teen of them in Wright county instead 
of one, making one for each township. 
“With one or two short courses in 
Wright county,’ Mr. Wise says, “we 
would not reach more than a small 
percentage of the farmers, SO We are 
going to have so many short courses 
that there will not be a man or woman, 
boy or girl, who can possibly excuse 
himself from attendance. When we 
get through, a better farm message will 
have been taken personally to every 
farm residence in the county.” 

In connection with these short 
courses, Mr. Wise has arranged a con- 
test among the boys of each township, 
and will choose one of them for a free 
educational trip to the state fair next 
September. He says they are going to 
have a Wright county boys’ tent for 
these township winners at the fair, and 
at this camp will expect to give the 
boys definite instruction in all phases 
of agriculture, visiting the exhibits of 
the fair so far as possible for the les- 
son work. 





Send Boy Farmer to Washington.—The 
boy or girl in Cook county, Illinois, who 
produces the most from an acre of land 
next year will be rewarded with a free 
trip te Washington, D. C. The offer is 
extended to pupils of the public schools, 
County Superintendent Edward J. Tobin 
and District Superintendent Calley be- 
ing behind the movement. 





Feeding a Draft Colt 


Three years ago, in October of 1910, 
the Pennsylvania experiment station 
bought ten draft colts, just weaned. 
Record was kept of all the feed eaten 
by these colts during the first winter, 
the following summer, and the second 
winter. The object was to get a gen- 
eral idea of the cost of bringing a 
weanling draft colt to maturity. At 
first, the colts ate five pounds of grain 


daily. The grain ration was a mixture 
of five parts of shelled corn, three 


parts of oats, two parts of bran, and 
one part of oil meal by weight. During 
the latter part of the winter the grain 
was increased to seven and one-half 
pounds. The hay during the first part 
of the winter amounted to 10.6 pounds 
daily, and during the latter part to 
13.1 pounds. The colts made a good 
growth, gaining an average of a pound 
and a half daily. 

In May the colts were placed on pas- 
ture. Oats were substituted for the 
grain mixture and fed in amounts of 
three to eight pounds daily, the exact 
amount depending upon the abundance 
of pasture. 

The second winter grain was fed in 
amounts of eight to ten pounds daily, 
and hay at the average rate of seven- 
teen pounds daily. At the end of this 
second winter, when not quite two 
years old, the colts weighed an aver- 
age of 1,316 pounds. They were at 
this time broken to harness. 

The total cost of feed for the entire 
period was $53.97. This was with corn 
at 60 cents per bushel, oats at 40 cents, 
bran at $28 per ton, oil meal at $36 per 
ton, hay at $14 per ton, and silage at 
$3 per ton. Our readers may think 
that these colts were fed more heavily 
than necessary. But the heavy feeding 
seemed to pay, for these colts were 
brought to a weight of 1,316 pounds 
when less than two years of age, and 
under Pennsylvania conditions were 
considered to be worth $235, which was 
$45 above the total cost of the colts. 
Our readers who wish to look into this 
experiment more closely should send 
at once to the Pennsylvania experi- 
ment station, Centre county, asking for 
Bulletin No. 122. 





Grinding Grain 

A manufacturer of feed mills recent- 
ly wrote us for a statement concern- 
ing the advisability of grinding grains 
on the average farm. We were glad 
to give him the following statement, 
which concisely presents our general 
views on the subject: 

There are always some animals on 
the average farm for which it will pay 
to grind grain. The profit from grind- 
ing grain depends upon the prices of 
feed and the animals to which the 
grain is fed. Practical feeders and 
experiment stations agree that under 
average conditions it does not pay to 
grind grain for fattening steers which 
have hogs following. Neither does it 
pay to grind grain for the ordinary 
work horse. Hogs over sixty pounds 
in weight will probably put on more 
economical gains when fed ear corn 
than when fed corn meal. 

All classes of animals will digest 
ground grain more thoroughly than 
whole grain. Fattening animals will 
use ground grain to put on more rapid 
gains than is possible for them when 
fed whole grains. Animals for which 
it particularly pays to grind grain are 
dairy cows, suckling sows, young pigs 
and calves. For old animals whose 
teeth are poor it pays to grind grain. 
It also pays to grind grain when it is 
unusually dry and hard. For instance, 
it sometimes pays to grind old corn 
when it would not pay to grind new 
corn. It is nearly always worth while 
to grind such hard seeds as barley 
and such small seeds as millet and 
sorghum. The average farmer should 
by all means, have a feed grinder on 
his place or have one in the neighbor 
hood readily available. 





. 
Pasturing Rye 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How late in the spring can rye be 
safely pastured before allowing the 
crop to mature?” 

In the fall, rve will generally furnish 
pasture during October and November, 
and in the spring will furnish pasture 
during April and part of May. The 
guide to taking stock off rye pasture in 
the spring is the time of jointine. As 
soon as the rye begins to shoot, all 
stock should be taken off. 
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The Greatest in the Kingdom 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 


son for January 4, 1914. Mark, 9:33- 
41; 10:13-16.) 

“And they went forth from thence, 
and passed through Galilee; and he 
would not that any man should know 


it. (31) For he taught his disciples, and 
said unto them, The Son of man is de- 





livered up into the hands of men, and 
they shall kill him; and when he is 
killed, after three days he shall rise 
again. (32) But they understood not 
the saying, and were afraid to ask hin 
(25) And they came to Capernaum; 
and when he was in the house he 
asked them, What were ye reasoning 
on the wav? (24) But they held their 
peace; for they had disputed on the 
Way, who was the greatest (35) And 
he sat down, and called the twelve; and 
he said unto them, If anv man would 
be first, he shall be last of all, and 
servant of all. (36) And he took a lit- 
tle child, and set him in the midst of 
them: and taking him in his arms. he 
said unto them, (27) Whosoever shall 
receive one of such little children in 
mv name, receiveth me; and whoso- 
ever receiveth me, receiveth not me, 
but him thet sent me. (38) John said 
unto him, Teacher, we saw one casting 
out demons in thy name; and we for- 
bade him, because he followed not us 
(239) But Jesus said, Forbid him not: 
f ere is no man who shall do a 

vy work in my name, and be able 

y to speak evil of me. (40) For 

t is not against us is for us. (41) 
For whosoever shall give you a cup of 


water to drink, because ye are Christ’s, 


verily I say unto you, he shall in no 
wise lose his reward. 

“(13) And they were bringing unto 
him little children, that he should 


touch them; and the disciples rebuked 
them. (14) But when Jesus saw it, he 
Was moved with indignation, and said 
unto them, Suffer the little children to 
come unto me; forbid them not: for 
to such belongeth the kingdom of God 
(15) Verily I say unto you, Whosoever 


shall not receive the kingdom of God 
as a little child, he shall in no wise 
enter therein. (16) And he took them 


in his arms, and blessed them, laying 
his hands upon them.” 

It is necessary for a proper under- 
standing of the lesson, that we know 
the place it occupies in the ministry 


of Tesus. So great had been his popu- 
laritv in Galilee, that the politicians 


among the pilgrim bands going up to 
the passover had desired to take him 
by force and make him king. (John, 
6:15.) Jesus skillfully avoided them: 
and He and His disciples shortly after- 
wards went far north to the coast of 
Caesarea Philippi. On the way, He 
asked them what public opinion about 
Him was, and then what they them- 
selves thought. Peter answered, de- 
scribing Him as “the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” Jesus bestowed 
His blessing upon him, and said that 
this was the rock, the ground-work, 
the foundation of the church of the 
future. (Matthew, 16:20.) While in 
Caesarea Philippi, where He spent this 
passover, He had taken Peter and 
James and John to the mountain apart 
for special instruction: and there with 
Moses and Elijah in their hearing, had 
discussed His decease, or the manner 
of His going out at Jerusalem. The 
glory of the Divine was manifested on 
the mount in the sight of these three. 
The presence of the Shekinah, ever the 
symbol of the Divine. gave them con- 
Vineing proof of His divinity. 

He then returned to Canernaum, but 
did so as quietiy as possible. probably 
lest the nationalist party, which 
sought the overthrow Herod and 
freedom from Rome, should once more 
try to force Him to become their lead- 
er. On the way the burden of His 
conversation was “The Son of man 
delivered up into the hands of his ene- 
mies, and they shall kill him: and 
when he is killed, after three days he 





oi 


is 


shall rise again.” Of course they did 
not nderstand it: but we can now see 
that this was the logical conclusion 


from the confession of Peter, and they 











might have seen it, had they really 
known their own Scriptures. For if He 
was the Messiah, “the Christ, the Son 
of the living God,” He then must needs 
be the suffering Messiah revealed with 
increasing clearness by Isaiah and in 






the Psaims 

This announcement of His suffer- 
ing, Which Peter had even gone so far 
as to say they would not stand for, 
would not allow, and which even after 
His rebuke they could not understand, 
as stated in the thirty-second verse, 
must have cast a cloud of sadness and 


gloom over the entire return journey. 
Jesus, in fact, seems to have walked 
alone, the disciples dropping far be- 
hind Him, and discussing a number of 
matte. vhile out of His hearing. The 
announcement of the death of a friend 
in the near future always casts sad- 
ness over the human spirit, and we can 
well understand it. Had they really 
understood what Jesus meant, this 


would have been the saddest journey 
of their lives. 

Tt came 
Peter’s 
He regat 


an end on the porch of 
house at Capernaum, for while 
ied His work in Galilee as 
mainly done, it was still His home, 
and He apparently lived with Peter. 
We can imagine that as they came into 
the house Jesus said: “What were ye 
reasoning on the way?” Evidently, 
then, He knew what they were disput- 
ing about, and they were evidently 
ashamed to know that He knew it, and 
hence “they held their peace.” 

What they had been disputing about 
Was who was greatest, or should be 
greatest in the kingdom He was to es- 
tablish. When we come to think it 
over, assuming that human nature in 
the disciples was like it is among us, 
tl re some things that they would 
naturally dispute about. The religious 
discussion current among the religious 
people of the time held that there 
were degrees in glory, that there was 
creat, greater and greatest in the king- 
dom of the Messiah which the Jewish 
teachers expected. In other words, 
they disputed as to who should be, as 
we would say, prime minister, secre- 
tary of state, ete. The disciples, of 
course, expected to hold the offices of 
honor, and the question was simply as 
to which should have the best offices. 

That there was a good deal of talk 
among the disciples on this point is 
evident from the fact that Salome, the 
wife of Zebedee and mother of James 
and John, particularly asked Jesus that 
her two sons should have the two best 
places, one on the right hand and 
one on the left of the king. 

There was an especial reason why 
this dispute should break out at this 
particular time. Only a short time be- 
fore, probably on the preceding Sab- 
bath, Jesus had taken Peter, James 
and John off by themselves, and evi- 
dently said nothing about it to any- 
one as to where they were going or 
for what purpose. Naturally, the rest 
would be somewhat jealous; that is 
human nature. 

They were conscious that they had 
been disputing, and when they knew 
that He was aware of it, they were 
ashamed, and the more so because He 
was confident that He was going to 
His death. Therefore they had noth- 
ing to say. Jesus apparently went in- 
to the house and sat down, the atti- 
tude assumed by teachers in those 
days, and when He had sat down the 
disciples came unto Him, and he an- 
swered their question of who should 
be greatest first in a general way, a 
sort of abstract proposition: “If any 
man would be first, he shall be last of 
all, and servant of all.” In other words, 
the man who desires to have promi- 
nence, to rule, shows himself to be 
least fit to rule, and will be forced to 
occupy the lowest place. For then, 
as now and always, the greatest man 
in the church of God is the man who 
does the most good to the children of 
men. 
of honors 


to 
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or offices in the church -of 
God that constitutes a crown. The 
measure of the Christian’s service is 
the measure of his greatness. Altru- 
ism, service in the way of doing good 
to other people, is the very core and 
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It is not what we get in the way | 





center of the Christian doctrine, and 
the supreme glory of the Christian’s 
life. 

Having answered that question in an 
abstract way, He illustrated it in the 
concrete. He took up a little child 
(naturally one of Peter’s), and set him 
in the midst of the disciples. He then 


took him lovingly in His arms, and 
said: “Whosoever receiveth one of 
such little children in my name re- 
ceiveth me, and whosoever receiveth 
me, receiveth not me, but him that 
sent me.” Not to teach or preach or 


work miracles or to do any other great 


thing, but to do the humblest service 
for Christ’s sake as a little child would 
do its father’s bidding, quite uncon- 
scious of doing any great thing, that 
is the work required of those who en- 
ter the kingdom of heaven. Then He 
goes on to say: I recognize this man 
as my servant, and so does my Father. 
In doing this service, no matter what 
sacrifice it may,involve, he is doing 
the will of the Father, receiving Him, 
and will be recognized by Him. 


Mark does not record all that is said 


in this conversation in Peter’s house. 
You will find a more detailed account 
of it in the eighteenth chapter of Mat- 
thew, where Christ dwells on the hu- 
mility of the little child, the absence 
of self-consciousness, the sin of lead- 
ing these little ones into temptation, 
and the necessity for the spirit of self- 
sacrifice that will fit us for a life of 
service. 

In verses 38 to 41 we have another 
example of the teaching of this time. 
John, who evidently had claimed su- 
premacy in the absence of Peter, had 
been the leader in a dispute by the 
way with some man who was casting 
out devils in the name of Christ. He 
had evidently insisted that this man 


should join their company or stop his 
work. He did not deny the fact that 
the man was actually doing good, but 
found fault because he was doing it in 
an unauthorized way. After Jesus had 


said what He did about the little child 
and the danger of leading it astray, 
causing it to stumble, John began to 


wonder if he had done the right thing 
in rebuking this man. Jesus replied in 
substance: You did wrong in rebuk- 


ing this man. If he was really casting 


out demons in my name, then he is 
on our side. There is no man who 
does a mighty work in my name, who 
will be able to speak lightly of me 
soon. He is my friend and should be 
yours. He that is not against us is 
on our side; or, as Luke puts it, “He 


that is not against you is for you.” 


Some may be puzzled in trying 
to reconcile this statement with that 
other saying: “He that is not with 


me is against me.” The distinction be- 
tween the two statements is two-fold. 
In the one case it is “not against,” 
and in the other it is “not with.” In 
the one case it is “not against’ the 
disciples in their work, while in the 
other it is “not with’ Christ. If a man 
uses knowledge that he possesses, is 
doing work that Christ wants him to 
do, he is not against Him even if he 
does not absolutely follow Him. We 
have many such men in the world to- 
day. The business of the disciples in 
that case was to let him go on doing 
this good work, leaving him to Him 
who knows all things and all hearts. 
There are circumstances, however, 
when the acceptance of Christ in His 
person and work is a test of charac- 
ter; and then he that is not with Him 
is against Him. 

One would think that this teaching 
of Jesus would have been enough for 
the disciples; but we find in the last 
part of the lesson the account of an 
incident which evidently occurred 
some time afterwards, in what is called 
the Perean ministry, on the other side 
of the Jordan. When His footsteps 
were dogged by the Pharisees, trying 
to find fault in Him, and while defend- 
ing Himself against them, a number of 
women of the common people, who 
were attracted to His work and to His 


person, brought their little children 
to Him and asked Him to give them 
His blessing. The disciples had evi- 


dently forgotten about the lesson given 
them in the house of Peter, and tried 
to keep them away, on the theory that 
they were bothering a very tired man. 
Jesus was deeply displeased, and said 
to them: Why can’t you suffer the lit- 
tle children to come unto me? Why 
do you forbid them? Have I not told 
you that of such is the kingdom of 
heaven? I will now go further and say 
to you that no man is fit to enter the 
kingdom unless he has the uncon- 








sciousness and humilty of a little 
child, which gladly runs at the request 
of his father and obeys his commands. 
It is this childlike simplicity, this wi!]- 
ingness to do the will of God, this 
spirit of love and of service, that 
marks the true disciple and renders 
him worthy of admission into the king- 
dom of heaven. 


Siloing Wet Alfalfa Hay 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“We have a long rick containing 
about ninety tons of baled alfalfa. We 
have only a poor cover over it and 
these big rains are wetting it badly. 
We want to feed this hay to cattle, be- 
ginning about the lst of January. We 





have four silos, but only three were 
filled with corn. The fourth silo is 
empty. Will it pay us to run this wet 
hay through our ensilage cutter and 
put it in the silo? What kind of feed 
would the siloed alfalfa make? Our 


hay has been dry until a few davs ago 


when the big rains began. Since then 
something like six inches of water 
have fallen. We are building a big 
new barn, and will soon have a dry 
place to store this hay.” 

If the wet alfalfa hay were run in 
the silo and thoroughly tramped, it 


would make good feed. It would prob- 
ably be necessary to add some more 
water in order to cause the hay to 
pack together tight enough to keep out 
all air. 

We are somewhat in doubt, however, 
if it will pay our correspondent to silo 
this hay. If it is possible for him to 
separate the wet hay from the dry hay 


and feed it out first, there should be 
very little spoiling if we have crdi- 
narily cold winter weather. This 
problem is largely one to be decided 
by a man who has carefully looked 
Over all the hay. 


Ham and Ram Show 


In connection with the Nebraska Im- 
proved Live Stock Breeders’ Associa- 
tion convenfion, there will be a ham 
and bacon show at Lincoln during the 
of organized agriculture, Janu- 
ary 19th to 23d. The show is in charge 
of C. B. Lee, of the University Farm, 
at Lincoln. For the first, second and 
third best exhibits of home-cured ba- 
cons and hams, prizes of $20, $15 and 
$10, respectively, will be given. Home- 
curing of meats is becoming a lost art 
and it is thought that efforts of this 
kind will encourage more of the work. 
Those making entries to the contest 
may have their goods sold at auction 
or returned. 
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The New Secretary of 
Agriculture 
(Continued from page 1747) 





persons. Such waste he would bend 
every effort to have stopped. 

Finally, he spoke with some enthu- 
siasm of the great possibility of co- 
operation among farms, a broad. co- 
operation which will work immeasur- 
able benefits in cutting out waste, do- 
ing away with thousands of unneces- 
sary middlemen, and getting the pro- 
ducer closer to the consumer, with in- 
creased profit to both. This will not 
be worked out immediately or even 
quickly, but the general trend through- 
out the country, including the farming 
communities, is toward real, practical 
cooperation, and it can be directed and 
hastened by well planned effort. 
Southern California he cited as a com- 
munity where codperation has been 
developed to a high degree so that the 
entire output of the farmers is handled 
on a straight business basis. On the 
other hand, he cited a community of 
truck growers in Texas where the en- 
tire output is shipped thoughtlessly 
and automatically to St. Louis, regard- 
less of the condition of the market 
and with the result that much of the 
perishable produce often meets a glut- 
ted market and is reshipped back 
again toward Texas. Instead of re- 
ceiving a profit, the grower may be 
called upon to pay freight charges. 
He sees no reason why this and other 
communities cannot be brought to com- 
bine and to operate as units under a 
business management, and place their 
products where people may be most 
in need of things to eat, and where the 
greatest possible profit may be re- 
alized. 
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2 Problems vexing, and oft perplexing, 3 Many eats, of the sweets and meats, 
Our welfare may involve; And the social times have we; 
Through its unity each community Husbands, brothers, and all others 
May these problems solve; Are welcome as can be. 
Thus our happiness shall increase, So our labors we glorify, 
Thus our usefulness ne’er shall cease— Strive our calling to dignify— 
All may be accomplished by the D. O. C. Lift we then a hearty cheer for D. ©. C. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


























Happy New Year 

We wish the readers of Hearts and 
Homes a Happy New Year. May the 
year 1914 bring them joy and prosper- 
ity May they be willing to say, with 
John A. “Lord, make 


spect my material so much that I dare 


Craig, me re- 


not slight my work. Help me to deal 
very honestly with words and with 
people, because they are both alive. 
Give me an ideal that will stand the 
strain of weaving into human stuff on 
the loom of the real. Steady me to 
do. my ful! stint of work as well as I 
can; and when that is done, stop me, 
pay what wages Thou wilt, and help 


me to say from a quiet heart, a grate- 


ful Amen.” 

A Suggestive Resolution 

If we were to ask that the farm 
father and mother adopt a resolution 


for the new year, it would be that they 


should resolve not to discourage the 
boys and girls from undertaking any- 
thing which they are anxious to try 
out for themselves. If the boy ap- 
proaches his father with: 

“Give me three grains of corn, father, 


only three little grains, 
And I will show you the way to fill the 


granaries and wains. 

I've been to college, father, and have 
learned a thing or two, 
1 Il want to show you what the new 
soil theory will do,” 

py all means hand him the three 


grains, or three ears, or three bushels, 


and insist that he show you. 
If the daughter dictates as to the 

meals with: 

“There’s hydrogen and nitrogen, and 
a small per cent of fat: 

The carbohydrates, gluten, starch 
remember all of that. 

The right proportion must be found in 
every meal each day, 


For ‘tis the only accurate and hygienic 
Way,” 


let her go ahead and solve her meals 
before she gets them. We are often 


inconsistent; we let the baby hold the 
reins and think he is driving, because 
it pleases the little fellow. We should 
let the older children, also, take the 
reins in their hands occasionally. Far 
better let the children learn the sad 
lessons of experience in the home than 


in the world. Sometimes, too, it is the 
parents who get the lesson. We be- 
lieve it was Ruskin who said: “Mur- 


derers are hanged and thieves impris- 
oned, but those who make it a practice 
to kill high spirits, who take the men- 


tal ginger out of one’s make-up, who 
suffocate the optimism that is’ in 
every healthy heart, go scot-free, ap- 
parently.” 
A Persian poem says: 
“One virtuous and pure in heart did 
pray, 
From whom should I crave pardon, 
master, say?” 
A voice replied: 
“From the sad child whose joy thou 


hast not planned; 

The goaded beast whose friend thou 
didst not stand; 

The rose that died for water from thy 





hand.” 
For the Little Folks 
The little folks of Hearts and 


Homes are to have a series of stories 
all their own, the first one appearing 


this week. These stories will tell 
many amusing things about Grand- 


father Frog, Reddy Fox, Jimmy Skunk, 
Peter Rabbit. and other little folks 
who live outdoors. We know the little 
folks whose mothers read Hearts and 
Homes will like these stories, because 
our own litt'e folks like them so much. 
There will be story each week. 
Read the first one in this issue. 
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Cockroaches 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What is a good way to get rid of 
cockroaches? I have never been both- 
ered with them before, but now they 
seem to increase right along in the 
cupboard.” 

The first thing to do in getting rid 
of cockroaches is to give the infested 
premises a thorough cleaning, paying 
special attention to the cracks and 
crevices. While this cleaning is be- 
ing given, all cockroaches found should 
of course be killed. Then the crevices 
should be filled up with putty. After 
a thorough cleaning has been given, it 
is a good plan to spread poisoned bait 
on the pantry shelves. <A good bait is 
made by mixing equal parts of sweet 
chocolate and borax. Another good 
one is phosphorus paste, such as may 
be bought at the drug This 
spread on soft bread and placed along 
the crevices where the roaches are in 
hiding. The poisoned baits usually do 
much good, but are rarely completely 
effective. In order to clean out the 
premises quickly and thoroughly, about 
the only thing to do to fumigate 
with hydrocyanic acid gas, or carbon 
bisulphide. f3oth of these gases are 
poisonous, and had best not be used 
except by experienced persons familiar 
with their poisonous properties. 
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Taylor County Daughters of 
Ceres 


To Hearts and Homes: 

In Taylor county, Iowa, there are now 
four chapters of the Daughters of Ceres. 
December 5th these chapters had a joint 
meeting in sedford. in connection with 
the farmers’ institute A committee con- 
sisting of members from each chapter had 
for some time been making necessary ar- 


the and adver- 


ommunities, both 


rangements for meeting, 


tising it in the different « 





by telephone and through the local pa- 
pers The interest and response to this 
was even more than the committee had 
hoped for, with assurance of a large at- 
tendance But continued heavy rains be- 
fore and during the day of the meeting 
prevented many from coming who had 
shown a gratifving interest and desire to 
attend. A goodly number were present, 
however, and good cheer and comfort 
brought about forgetfulness of the storm 
without. The Knights of Pythias had 
generous given the use of their temple 
for the day. This was especially appre- 
ciated because it was the first time they 
had ever consented for it to be used for 
any purpose but the meetings of the or- 
der. Superintendent Goetch, of the city 
schools, also did much to encourage and 
aid us, so that we felt that the general 
attitude of the public was one of ap- 
proval and appreciation of the effort to 
bring together country ladies from all 


parts of the county 


Through a steady rain they came to the 


K. of P. hall, where a reception had been 
planned for, each chapter wearing its 
colors attached to a card bearing the 
Wearer’s name. The reception was to 
have been a prominent feature of the day, 
as it was to promote sociability and the 
forming of a wider acquaintance among 
the members of the different chapters 
and those not belonging to any chapter 
as well. But the diminished attendance 


because of the rain made it impossible to 
carry out the idea as planned. 

At noon the domestic science 
the city schools served dinner. This was 
a very popular feature of the day with 
all. One hundred and twenty had given 
their names to the different members of 
the joint committee, in advance, to se- 


class of 


cure dinner in the domestic science hail 
Miss Caroline Turner, the teacher, and 
her class of twenty-three girls, made it 


very pleasant for those who were so fore 
tunate as to get in to the city in time for 
the dinner. After the dinner hour, Miss 
Turner gave us a very interesting, prac- 
tical address on household economics. The 
ladies then returned to the K. of P. hall 
for the program of the afternoon. After 
the meeting was called to order, Mrs. F. 
Ek. Wakeman was elected chairman for 
the day, and Miss Gertrude Mohler sec- 
retary. ‘“Iowa’’ was sung with spirit: and 
then a paper, ““‘What Is Worth While,” by 
Mrs. E. E. Thom: was read. In this 
paper, beautiful of individual life, 
home life, and community life, were em- 
phasized, as well as practical, searching 





ideals 


questions a® to the effort each is making 
to attain to those ideals. Mrs. Claud 
Metzler and Miss Hazel Wood sang a 


duet. This was followed by a paper, “Con- 
servation of the Farmer's Wife and 
Daughter,” by Mrs. S. J. Harley. It was 
a practical, helpful paper, giving many 
suggestions for helps in the physical life 
that would help us to have more time to 








cultivate and strive for the ideals pre- 


sented in the first paper. Miss Ethel 
Pierce then sang a solo. This was a 
pleasing number. A paper, ‘‘The Impor- 


tance of Organization Among Rural Wom- 
en,’’ was read by Mrs. W. F. Beck. She 
presented the subject as only one who is 
familiar with it could, giving informa- 
tion and encouragement as well as em- 
phasizing the principles of the Daughters 
of Ceres as an organization for women of 


the open country. After this paper, the 
Mizpah Chapter very fittingly sang ‘‘The 
D. O. C. Club Song.”” This song will be- 


come very popular with D. O. C. organiza- 
tions, according to the judgment of those 


who heard it as sung for the first 
time in this meeting. The words were 


written by the chapter's president, Mrs. 





T. KE. Wakeman, while spending the sum- 


























mer with her brother, in his summer | 
home in Canada. The brother, Professor | 
Ira Wilson, of Dayton, Ohio, gave it its | 
musical setting. Mr. Wilson is famous 
in the musical world as a composer, and 
in his connections with publi ng firms 
of the east is very successful. The words | 
and m-usic of this “‘club song’”’ are loyal | 
and inspiring, the movement fascinating | 
(words and music will be found on page 
175%, This was the closing number of 
the program, every number of which was | 
of exceptional merit. While all were dis- 
appointed that s0 many who were anxious 
to attend could not be with us, and the | 
entire day’s program, such as the inter- 
ested v ed to hear and participate in, 
vet for tl e who were there it was a | 
Wworth-\ time. Mind had come in con- | 
tact with mind, sympathies were broad- | 
ened, and within a short time a decision 
: made to have a permanent county 
organization of the Daughters of Ceres. 
After a motion to this effect passed, the 


chair appointed a committee consisting 
of one from each chapter, to formulate a 





constitution and by-laws for the new or- 
ganization. A nominating committee was | 
also named. Later this committee re- | 
ported the following names for tem- | 
porary officers, pending the time when ! 
the organization shall have submitted to | 
it and adopted a constitution: President, 
Mrs. W. F. Beck; vice-president, Mrs. | 
John Thompson; recording escretary, Mrs. | 
J. I. Putnam; treasurer, Mrs. Harry Ev- | 
ans; corresponding secretary, Mrs. E 
Howe, 


a te 
MRS. E. J. HOWE. | 





Free Publications for Farm 
Women 


Following its policy to aid farmers’ 
wives, the Department of Agriculture has 
recently issued a list of free publications 
which apply particularly to women’s 
work. This list is furnished free on ap- 
plication to the editor and chief of the dj- 
vision of publications, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, p, 
C., as are the bulletins which it describes, 

The bulletins are divided into over 109 
special classes, there being sometimes ag 
many as a dozen pamphlets for a subject, 
There one class of bulletins dealing 
with dairying, while others specially « 
cern butter, cheese, cream, and milk, 

There is a set of bulletins dealing with 
bees; a set dealing with birds, and anoth- 
er set dealing with such household jn- 
sects as the ant and the flea. 
pigs, rabbits and rats also have 
bulletin devoted to them, and 
attention is given to poultry. 


is 
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Farm conveniences in general have one 
set of bulletins to @escribe them, and 
farmers’ institutes another. Hints on 


how to prepare foods cover a wide ranve 
of subjects. There are twelve bulletins 
devoted to canning and preserving; while 
the fireless cooker the subject of a 
separate bulletin. Fruits and flowers each 
ive their merited share of attention 
The housewife who wishes to know 
about helpful organizations for boys and 


is 


rece 


girls, such as the corn, poultry and can- 
ning clubs, may learn about them by 


sending for the list of pamphlets included 
under the heading, ‘‘Agricultural Clubs.” 
Because of the limited supply, appli- 
cants are urgently requested to ask onW 
for those bulletins in which they are par- 
ticularly interested. The department can 
not undertake to supply complete 
nor may the applicant ask for more than 
one copy of any publication for herself. 
In applying for these publications, first 


sets, 


send for the list, and then indicate from 
this the name of the series and serial 
number of the bulletins or circulars that 


are desired. 





The handy member of the family went 
over the squeaky doors, and the doors 
and windows that stick, with a cake of 
paraffine, which acted like magic in mak- 
ing things work easily. 
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Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
we can devote only a very small space to fashions. 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow allseams. 10cents each, no extra charge 
for postage. Order by number and give size or age. 
Write plainly and be sure to sign your name and 
address. 

Our fashion book, “Every Woman Her Own Dress- 
maker,” illustrating hundreds of the newest pat- 
terns, will be sent postpaid for five cents. Special 
book on embroidery patterns, ‘Embroidery for Every 
Woman,” illustrating 200 designs and describing hovw 
stitches are to be worked, price 5c per copy. postpaid, 
Address all orders for patterns and pattern books to 
Pattern Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 








A VARIETY OF GARMENTS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 








C020 

No. 5435—Ladies’ Dress—Six sizes, 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 needs 
6°, yards of 66 inch material. 





No. 6105—Ladies’ Apron and Separate 
Sleeves—Three sizes, 34, 38 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Medium size requires 45, 
yards of 36 inch material. 

No. 6020 Children’s Night Drawers ; 
Five sizes, 1, 5, 7 and 9 years. Age 5 
needs 2% yards of 36 inch material. 

No. 6297—Ladies’ Skirt—Five sizes, 22 
to 2) inches waist measure. Medium size 


yards of 44 inch material. 


requires 2% 


The above patterns will be mailed to any 
address by the Pattern Department cf this 


paper on receipt of 10 cents for each. 
Jellies hen the Sick 
With the number of quickly prepared 


gelatines on the market, containing all 


the ingredients but water, jellies for the 
sick are easily prepared by anyone, but 
we think the plain gelatine with fruit 


juices is relished at times when the gela- 


tine preparations are not, and the box 
of plain gelatine should. form part of the 
emergency shelf. 

Lemon Jelly: One-fourth box of plain 
gelatine, one-fourth cup of cold water. 
Let stand for half an hour. Then add 


one and one-fourth cups of boiling water, 
one-half cup of sugar, one-fourth cup of 
lemon juice, and one tablespoonful of 
orange juice. 

Orange Jelly: One-fourth box of gela- 
tine, one-fourth cup of cold water. Let 
soak as above. Add one-half cup of boil- 
ing water, one-half cup of sugar, one cup 
of orange juice, and the juice of half a 
If desired, the stiffly beaten white 
of. an egg can be whipped into this jelly 
as soon as it begins to stiffen. 

Coffee Jelly: One-fourth box of gela- 
tine, one-fourth cup of cold water, one 
cup of boiling water, one-half cup of 
strong coffee, one-half teaspoonful of va- 
nilla, one-half cup of sugar. Soften the 
gelatine with cold water before using. 
This jelly is especially nice served with 
cream, whipped or otherwise. 





We tasted some delicious nut ice cream 
at a home reception recently, and com- 
mented on the quality. “I am glad you 
like it,’’ said the hostess. “It is home- 
Instead, 
we used grape nuts, stirring them in 
when it began to freeze. The cream must 
be very rich, or the grape nuts will not 
taste nutty.” 
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MRS. REDWING’S SPECKLED EGG 


(BY THORNTON w. 


Old Mother West Wind came down 
from the Purple Hills in the golden light 
of the early morning. Over her shoulders 
was slung <: bag—a great, big bag—and 


in the bag were all of Old Mother West 
Wind’s children, the Merry Little Breezes. 
Old Mother West Wind came down from 
the Purple Hills to the Green Meadows, 
and as she walked she crooned a song: 
“Ships upon the ocean wait: 
I must hurry, hurry on! 
Mills are idle if I'm late 
I must hurry, hurry on!" 


When she reached the Green Meadows, 


Old Mother West Wind opened her bag, 
turned it upside down, and shook it. Out 
tumbled all the Merry Little Breezes, and 
began to spin round and round for very 
joy, for you see they were to play in the 
Green Meadows all day long until Old 
Mother West Wind should come back at 
night and take them all to their home 
behind the Purple Hills. 

First they raced over to see Johnny 
Chuck. They found Johnny Chuck sit- 
ting just outside his door, eating his 
breakfast. One, for very migehief, 


Chuck's 
was eat- 


snatched right out of Johnny 
mouth the green leaf of corn he 


ing, and ran away with it. Another play- 
fully pulled his whiskers, while a_ third 
rumpled up his hair. 

Johnny Chuck pretended to be very 
cross indeed, but really he didn’t mind a 
bit, for Johnny Chuck loved the Merry 
Little Breezes, and played with them ev- 
ery day. 

And if they teased Johnny Chuck, they 
were good to him, too. When they saw 
Farmer Brown coming across the Green 
Meadows with a gun, one of them would 


over to Johnny Chuck and whisper 
to him that Farmer Brown was coming, 
and then Johnny Chuck would hice away, 
deep down in his snug little house under- 


dance 


ground, and Farmer Brown would won- 
der and wonder why it was that he never, 
never could get near enough to shoot 








BURGESS) 


Johnny Chuck. But he never, never 
could. 

When the Merry Little Breezes left 
Johnny Chuck, they raced across the 
Green Meadows to the Smiling Pool to 


say good morning to 
who sat on a big liiy 
green flies for 

“Chug-arum,” 
which 
ing. 

Just then along came a fat, green fly, 
and up jumped Grandfather Frog. When 
he sat down again on the lily pad, the fat 
green fly was nowhere to be seen, but 
Grandfather Frog looked very well satis- 
fied indeed as he contentedly rubbed his 
White waistcoat with one hand. 

“What is the news, Grandfather Frog?" 
cried the Merry Little Breezes. 

“Mrs. Redwing has a new speckled egg 
in her nest in the bulrushes,’’ said Grand. 
father Frog. 

“We must see it,’’ cried the Merry Lit- 
tle Breezes, and away they all ran to the 
swamp where the bulrushes grow. 


Grandfather Frog, 
pad, watching for 
breakfast. 

said Grandfather Frog, 
was his way of saying good morn- 


Now someone else had heard of Mrs. 
Redwing’s dear little nest in the bul- 
rushes, and he had started out bright and 


early that morning to try and find it, for 
he wanted to steal the little speckled 
eggs just because they were pretty. It 
was Tommy Brown, the farmer’s boy. 
When the Merry Little Breezes reached 
the swamp where the bulrushes grow, 
they found poor Mrs. Redwing in great 
distress. She was afraid that Tommy 


3rown would find her dear little nest, for 


he was very, very near it, and his eyes 
were very, very sharp. 

“Oh,”’ cried the Merry Little Breezes, 
“we must help Mrs. Redwing save her 
pretty speckled eggs from bad Tommy 
Brown!” 

So one of the Merry Little Breezes 


whisked 
his head over into the Green 
Of course Tommy ran after it. Just as 
he stooped to pick it up, another little 
Breeze ran away with it. Then they took 


Tommy 
Meadows. 


Brown's old straw hat off ! 


turns, first one little Breeze, then another 
little Breeze running away with the old 
straw hat just as Tommy Brown would 


almost get his hands on it. Down past the 
Smiling Pool and across the Laughing 
Brook they raced and chased the old 
straw hat, Tommy Brown running after 
it, very cross, very red in the face, and 
breathing very hard. Way across the 
Green Meadows they ran to the edge of 
the wood, where they hung the old straw 
hat in the middle of a thorn tree. By 
the time Tommy Brown had it once more 
on his head, he had forgotten all about 


Mrs. Redwing and her dear little nest. 
Besides, he heard the breakfast horn 
blowing just then, so off he started for 
home up the Lone Little Path through 


the wood. 
And all the 
away 


Merry Little Breezes danced 
across the Green Meadows to the 


swamp where the bulrushes grow, to see 
the new speckled egg in the dear little 
nest, where Mrs. Redwing was singing 
for joy. And while she sang, the Merry 
Little Breezes danced among the _ bul- 
rushes, for they knew, and Mrs. Redwing 
knew, that some day out of that pretty 
new speckled egg would come a wee baby 


Redwing. 


The story next week will tell why 
Grandfather Frog has no tail. 

“Buy a piece of cambric and stitch it 
over and over on the machine, and make 
a book. Give the children a magazine, 
paste and scissors, and let them choose 
the picture of the house they want, and 
put that on the front page. Then tell 
the child you want him to furnish the 
house. Some children furnish the parlor 
first, some the kitchen. Make the book 
large enough so that they can put in 
the contents, and at the very back make 


a flower garden. 


“In planning the program for your 
farmers’ institute this winter, look for 
home talent. If you have a man or a 
woman who excels in any particular line 
of work, use him for addresses or dem- 
onstrations in preference to outside tal- 
ent. Of course, I would never like to 
pass by anyone who might be with us 
and capable of giving instruction in any 
line, but make that one an extra, and 
depend upon the talent that you may 


have in your own locality.” 
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Lots of Health 
and Energy in this Big 
Family Package of 











CRACKERS 


These crisp, toasty-brown biscuits are lighter and more diges- 
tible than even well-made bread. The men folks and young- 
sters love them because they’re so crisp and flavory. Always 
ready to eat, no fussing nor fixing needed. Tuck some in your 
pocket when you start out for work. 


without bread’s large percentage of water. 


Economical in 
the extra-large 
family package, 
triple - sealed, 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soll 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
OT wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


























HONOR ROLL. 


en Lee Dow City, lowa 
D. H. C. Johnston..... Hopkinton, lowa 
Clifford Wentworth. .Warrensburg, Ill. 
Cari L. Schoenbein........ Morton, III. 
Eimer Klassen. issueue Plainview, Minn. 


‘Two G Good Sone 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Two boys 


Five weeks ago, 
announced a cow 
complied with all the requirements of 
and their names are there- 


contest. 


this contest, 
fore on the honor roll for this week. 

Carl F. Schoenbein, of Morton, IIl., 
writes as follows concerning the rec- 
ord of his cow: 

“I will give you a brief statement of 
what our high-grade Swiss cow, Rosa, 
has been doing the last week. She is 
eight years old and weighs’ 1,200 
pounds. Her last calf was Novem- 
ber 12, 1913. During the six days she 
ate a total of 42 pounds of corn meal, 
18 pounds of malt sprouts, 9 pounds 
of gluten, 9 pounds of oil meal, 210 
pounds of silage, and 60 pounds of clo- 
ver hay. She produced a total of 300 
pounds of milk. We have weighed this 
cow's milk during the last two years. 
In 1911 she produced 13,600 pounds in 
eleven and a half months, and in 1912 
she produced 11,720 pounds in nine and 
one-half months.” 


er Klassen, Plainview, Minne- 
writes: 

this is a test which I took from 

one of our cows. The weight of the 


cow is 1,126 pounds, and she is seven 
years old. She is a Durham and her 
last calf was November 23d. She pro- 
duced a total of 230 pounds of milk, 
and her test was 4.1. In the six days 
she received 48 pounds of ground oats, 
18 pounds of shelled corn, 12 pounds 
of wheat bran, and 30 pounds of clo- 
ver hay.” 

These are two good With 
feed prices as they are at present the 
pounds of 


cows. 
Swiss produced 100 
milk for 
ham for 48 cents. In 
dairy cow competition a few of the 
capita for the nation. Farm products 
for as low a cost as 48 cents. 
Some of them required $1.00 worth of 


cow 
about 61 cents, 
a Wisconsin 


feed 


feed to produce 100 pounds of milk. 
It must be remembered that the Wis- 
consin records were for a year and 


these two boys’ are only for a week, 
and that week early in the milking pe- 
riod. 

In comparing dairy 
teresting to reduce all feeds to units, 
after the manner devised by the Scan- 
dinavians and further worked out at 
the Wisconsin station. According to 
this system it takes to equal a unit, 1 

of corn; 1.1 
or malt sprouts; 
feed or oil meal; 
4 pounds of corn stover; 


rations it is in- 


pounds of oats, 
9 of a pound of 
6 pounds of 


or 2 


pound 
bran, 
gluten 
silage: 
pounds ef clover hay. 

Worked out on this basis, the Dur- 
ham cow ate an average of a little over 
14 feed units daily and produced for 
each unit 2.6 pounds of milk. The 
Swiss cow consumed an average of 24 
feed units daily, and produced for each 
feed unit 2.1 pounds of milk. In the 
Wisconsin cow competition the cows 
averaged about 1.5 pounds of milk for 
each feed unit consumed. 

It is hardly fair to draw conclusions 
from the tests of either of these boys, 
for the reason that they were made so 


soon after calving. Especially is this 
true of the Durham cow. Elmer Klas- 
sen thinks that this cow consumed 


during the six days only 30 pounds of 
clover hay for roughage. Evidently 
she had not yet got back on full feed. 
It is for this reason no doubt that she 
produced milk so economically. Both 
of these cows will do well if they pro- 





and the Dur- | 





duce asS an average during the lacta- 
tion period 1.6 pounds of milk per feed 
unit. 





. 
Dairy Problem for Thought- 
Boys 

A certain cow gave 5,431.6 pounds of 
milk testing 4.3 per cent butter fat. 
How much butter fat did she give dur- 
ing the year? If the butter fat were 
worth 30 cents a pound, skim milk 25 
cents a hundred, what was the total 
value of this cow’s product during the 
year? 

This cow ate during the year a total 
of 1,281 pounds of mixed hay, 240 
pounds of clover hay, 884 pounds of al- 
falfa hay, 6.347 pounds of corn silage, 
1,539 pounds of green corn, 586 pounds 
of bran, 22 pounds of oil meal, 158 


pounds of Ajax flakes, 272 pounds of 


alfalfa meal, 1,449 pounds of dried 
brewer’s grain, 1,384 pounds of hominy, 
and was on pasture 92 days. What 
was the total number of feed units 
eaten by this cow during the year? 
How many pounds of butter fat did 
she produce per 100 feed units? How 
many pounds of milk did she produce 
per feed unit? If the average feed 


unit costs 1.3 cents, what 
turn in value of skim milk and butter 
fat above or below the cost of feed? 

Another cow produced during the 
year 21,972.9 pounds of milk testing 
4.04 per cent butter fat. How many 
pounds of butter fat did she give dur- 
ing the year? With skim milk at 25 
cents per 100 pounds, and butter fat 
at 30 cents a pound, what was the 
total value of her produce? 

She ate during the year 722 pounds 
of mixed hay, 578 pounds of clover hay, 
10,726 pounds of corn silage, 1,200 
pounds of green corn, 600 pounds of 
peas and oats fed green, 2,083 pounds 
of bran, 248 pounds of barley, 367 
pounds of corn, 2,084 pounds of — 
flakes, 1,878 pounds of gluten feed, 850 
pounds of hominy, and was on pasture 
122 days. How many feed ‘units did 
this cow eat during the year? How 
many pounds of butter fat did she 
yield per 100 feed units eaten? How 
many pounds of milk did she give for 
each feed unit? If a feed unit is worth 
1.3 cents, how much more was the 
value of her skim milk and butter fat 
than the value of her feed? 

If you were buying cows for your 
dairy and had your choice between 
twenty cows like the first and one cow 
like the second, which would you buy? 

To help you figure up the feed units, 
the following table is given. 

Pounds of feed required to equal 1 
feed unit: 


Pounds. 
Corn, barley, or hominy ........... 1 
Oil meal, Ajax flakes, gluten feed, 
dried brewers grains............ A 
RS oe eee eee ae ee re 1.1 
AS” ee ee aie eer. 1.2 
(over or Aifalia. BOF si66% cc cecis. 2 
ts gaa Ere errs, Taney en ay 2.5 
PING nasi dubs ek oes Seb ek eR ce 


Green corn, or green peas and oats.8 


One day of average pasture is reck- 
oned to be equal to 8 feed units. 

The boys who send in correct an- 
swers to this problem within the first 
week after they receive this issue of 
the paper will have their names put 
on the honor roll. 


What is a Tamarack Tree? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“In your issue of November 21st you 
speak of tamarack for fence posts. I 
have never heard of the tamarack tree, 
and wish that you would describe it for 
me.” 

The tamarack, or larch, is a kind of 
evergreen which loses its leaves in the 
winter. Of course, strictly speaking, it 
is not an evergreen. The likeness of 
the tamarack or larch to other ever- 
greens is seen in the fact that it bears 
needles and cones. 





Information Wanted 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“I have a young road horse which I 
broke last spring. He has a tender 
mouth. I have used both a leather and 
a rubber bit on him, but the mouth still 
remains very tender. Can you advise 
some method which will overcome the 
trouble? The horse is of a gentle dis- 
position, and has never been misused.” 
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An Iowa Land Credit Bank 


BY J. B. HARSH 


The mention of the subject in one of 
his messages to congress by ex-Presi- 
dent Taft, and repeated in the one 
just read in person to that body by 
President Wilson, and the study given 
the subject by the United States Com- 
mission and department of agriculture, 
emphasizes the importance with which 
the question is being viewed by the 
people generally. teduced to plain 
English the term of rural credit as 
now being used, means some plan by 
which farmers can get cheaper money 
than is now obtainable, when giving 
their farms as security. 

It is known that farmers in Europe 


borrow on land security at very low 
rates of interest, therefore, the atten- 
tion of thinkers has been directed to 
systems of land credit in those coun- 
tries, hoping to learn something to 
serve as a guide in formation of plans 
to relieve the situation in tre United 
States. The writer is convinced there 
is little of value over there which can 
be utilized here. Many years ago, I 


of the practical opera- 
Foncier of France, 


made a study 
tions of the Credit 
and the Landschaften of Germany, 
with the view of ascertaining if any 
of the features of the laws, rules, regu- 
lations and practices over there were 
applicable here. As above stated, I 
became satisfied that we could not 
utilize the European ideas or practices 


on the subject. The reasons were that 
conditions there and here were so 
widely different. The same conditions 


exist today. For instance, over there 
they made loans on the amortization 
plan and the term of a loan is on an 
average fifty-four years. No one here 
would think of tying up his farm for 
so long a period of years. Over there 
a farmer joins an association of farm- 
ers and when he makes a loan, they 
co-operate with him and when they 
borrow, he joins them. Here you can- 
not find a farmer who cares to mix 
up in the financial affairs of his neigh- 
bor. He may and often does sign a 
note at the bank with his neighbor for 
a short time for a definite purpose, but 
he would not consider for a moment 
a proposition that he encumber his 
farm either directly or indirectly, on 
account of his neighbor for a long term 
of years. Yet these two features— 
amortization or long term annual pay- 
ments and coOperation or joining with 
his neighbors in promising to pay, are 
the prime factors in getting the Euro- 


pean farmer money at a low rate of 
interest. 
The American farmer is too inde- 


pendent to get money that way. He 
prefers to pay a little more for the 
use of the money and not mix up with 
his neighbors or involve them in his 
affairs. 

What then is desirable? Have the 
government set aside a fund to be 
loaned to farmers at low rate of in- 
terest? That smacks too much of pa- 
ternalism. Besides, who wants to be 
taxed to provide the funds. My infor- 
mation is that the average rate on 
farm loans to the European farmer is 
a little less than 5 per cent per an- 
num. Taking Iowa as a sample the 
borrower for the past ten years here 
has not paid on a five years’ loan of 
this class, to exceed 6 per cent includ- 
ing interest, commission and all inci- 
dental expense. Therefore, it may be 
assumed that the difference is about 1 
per cent. The question then is how to 
lower the rate 1 per cent? 

I think that can be done by a few 
changes which I will name in the meth- 


eds practiced for the last twenty-five 
years by the Land Credit Bank of 
Creston. This bank operates on the 


principle which ample experience has 
proven sound, that every normal com- 
munity contains as many loaners as bor- 
rowers. Observers will testify that it is 
a market or output that is necessary 
to facilitate quick and agreeable ac- 
tion to all concerned in transactions of 
this kind. There is more in the prin- 
ciple just mentioned than appears at 
first reading. As will be seen, it in- 
volves the furnishing of a ready mar- 
ket right at home for mortgages made 
on farms. The purchasers know the 
borrower and his farm and are conver- 
sant with all the recognized elements 
which constitute a prime security of 
this class. It is this intimate knowl- 
edge of the situation which gives them 
confidence in the investment. Meas- 
ured by its Iowa business, the Land 








Credit Bank has sold its entire output 
of farm mortgages for the past twenty- 
five years, right over its counters. It 
has thus simply been a vehicle of ex- 
change between the borrower and the 
investor. Indeed it has sometimes hap- 
pened that the maker of a mortgage 
and the buyer has been one and the 
same person so quickly do men’s finan- 


cial circumstances change in this 
country. 
Now for the changes which I have 


said would operate to reduce the in- 
terest rate. In the first place, if there 
were such banks as the Land Credit 
Bank of Creston in every town, com- 
petition alone would affect the rate 
somewhat. But the changes I suggest 
are: first, that purchasers of mort- 
gages of this class be relieved by law 
of taxes thereon. The farm pays its 
full share of tax, therefore, the mort- 
gage thereon should be exempt, for in 
a sense this is double taxation. The 
other change I suggest is that some 
official, say the county or state auditor, 
or both, certify by indorsement on the 
mortgage note, under his hand and 
seal the genuineness, value of farm, 
and all the necessary information to 
guide an investor contemplating pur- 
chase of one or more of these farm 
mortgages. If it is thought desirable 
to give a wider or national scope, 
some United States Treasury official 
could fix his stamp of approval. A 
standard would thus be fixed which 
could be relied upon and I believe un- 
der present conditions such mortgages 
would be absorbed by investors at a 
rate even less than the European mort- 
gages bear. This plan preserves the 
independence of the farmer and fur- 
nishes a motive for right action on part 
of all concerned. 





THE STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


BEST FOR THE READER 
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Arranged according to location, 
east to west. 


Guaranteed One 1000 
Circulation Line Lines 


reading from 


Ohio Farmer, 
Cleveland, O 
(Rate 60c per line.) 
Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mieh 
(Rate 40¢ per line.) 
Pennsylvania Farmer, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Rate 15¢ per line.) 
Indiana Farmer, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Progressive Farmer 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Breeder’s Gazette, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Wisconsin Agriculturist, 
Racine, Wis. 
The Farmer, 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Wailaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Kansas Farmer, 
Topeka, Kaus. 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Missouri Farmer 
Columbia, Mo. 


249,602 $1.08 1.08 


55,113 .25 .25 
150,804 .70 .70 
90,328 .50 .50 
65,479 .40 .38 
63,454 .30 .30 
140,855 .60 .55 
70,000 .35 .35 
61,253 .30 .30 
52,000 .25 .25 
50,000 .25 .25 ° 


1,048,888 4.98 4.31 


These publications are conceded to be the au- 
thoritative farm papers of their indivicual fields. 


For further information address 
George W. Herbert (Inc.), 


Western Rep. First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wallace C. Richardson, (Inc.) 


Eastern Representative, 41 Park Row, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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| Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
verience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


Taking Stock 


Merchants take stock of their goods 
at stated seasons; clear out lots that 
have not proven good sellers; sell at 
a bargain their odd lots, and put their 
stock in shape to carry through the 
season with profit. The poultryman 
also needs to take stock—and to fix a 























time for doing the work properly. He 
should look over his houses early in 
the fall, and put them in shape for 
winter, but though this kind of looking 
over is unnecessary at this season, al- 
though the house may be well venti- 
lated and without drafts, it requires 
inspection; mites are alwavs ready to 
take possession if the landlord does 
not evict them. 

if the hens are laying on the fioor, 
or crowding into a few nests, more 
nests must be provided. If the roosts 
are of the toppling kind which fall 
down at a touch, they must be made 
firm: if they are so close to the wall, 
or to one another, that the birds’ tails 
are crowded, they should be given 
more room. 

As to the chickens themselves, dis- 
pose of the odd lots. If a rose combed 
breed has sported some singles, get 
rid of the singles—if you expect to 
keep one breed, keep it free from odds 
and ends. It altvays happens, if there 
is but one cull in the flock, that that 
cull flaunts itself before every pros- 
pective buyer, and possibly spoils a 
sale. A black hen may be the best 
layer in the flock, but if the flock is 


made up of Barred Rocks, better sac- 
rifice the black hen. The quality of a 
mixed flock is judged by the poor rath- 
er than the good members. 

If there are some weaklings strug- 
gling to live through the winter, get 
rid of them. These birds are the first 
to succumb to roup, and may start an 
epidemic which will destroy numbers 
of good birds. : 

If your birds are crowded, reduce 
them now. A crowded flock can not 
get through the winter in good shape, 
and crowded hens will not lay. 

The successful poultryman is al- 
ways on the alert to keep his stock ip 
the condition that brings him the most 
money. 





Tuberculosis in Chickens 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Do yellow spots inside of chickens 
indicate tuberculosis? I have noticed 
such spots located near the lungs in 
the last six chickens which I have 
killed. The chickens seemed fat and 
healthy, and had just ordinary farm 
care. I do not think that the lungs 
looked just right. These spots resem- 
ble the cooked yolks of eggs, and vary 
in size from a dime to a half dollar. lf 
you think that this is tuberculosis, I 
would like to know how to distinguish 
the healthy chickens from the sick 
ones. Is there danger of tuberculosis 
spreading from the chickens to other 
farm animals?” 

The outward symptoms of tuberculo- 
sis in chickens are thinness, and pale- 
ness of the comb and wattles, together 
with an occasional diarrhea and lack of 
energy. 

On post-mortem examination, the 
most noticeable thing about affected 
chickens is the yellow spots on the liv- 
er, varying in size from a pin point toa 
half dollar. Numerous examinations 
by a Canadian experiment station in- 
dicated that ninety-nine out of one 
hundred affected chickens had these 


yellow spots on the liver. About nine- 
ty-two out of every one hundred af- 
fected chickens had yelloW spots on 


The spleen is the purplish, 
organ which lies just 


the spleen. 
kidney-shaped 
under the liver. 
It is hard to say just what danger 
may result from having tuberculous 
chickens on the farm. It has been dem- 
onstrated that tuberculous people may 
infect chickens, and the probabilities 
are that tuberculous cattle may infect 
chickens. Microscopical examination 
indicates the! the tuberculosis germ in 
chickens is same as that in human 
beings. T! rs of tuberculous hens 


sometii in tuberculosis germs. 
In dre reulous chickens that 








are to be e: ‘berculosis germs may 


} 
' 





be carried on the fingers to the mouth. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
cooking kills all the germs. If there 
are tuberculous chickens on the place, 
we would fear that there would be 
some chance of spreading the disease 
to human beings and to hogs. There 
would not be much chance of cattle 
contracting the disease from chickens. 

There is no way of curing chickens 
affected with tuberculosis. The only 
thing to do is to kill and burn all sus- 
pected chickens. 

There is a chance that the yellow 
spots in our correspondent’s chickens 
may be caused by something else than 
tuberculosis. To assure herself on this 
point, she should send a tynically af- 
fected chicken to the bacteriological 
laboratory of the Iowa State College, 
at Ames, for positive diagnosis. 





Nails in the Ch Chicken House 


When the chicken house has been 
cleaned, and the cob-webs brushed 
down, search for nails. One might im- 


agine that chick 
damage 


ns are immune to the 
wrought by nails. to the 
way houses bristle with them. 
Bear in mind that a chicken is apt to 
tear its face, comb and body as well as 
its feet on projecting nails, and that 
such injuries may prove serious. A 
badly torn wattle or comb may lose a 
good bird a prize; a tear in the body 
may be infested with worms, or be- 
come the seat of blood poisoning 
that will kill the bird. We have seen 
chickens with almost the entire wing 
torn off from a wound from a project- 
ing nail in the chicken house. The 
birds fly with such force against a 
sharp point that damage is almost cer- 
tain to follow the contact. 

Aside from the injury to the chick- 
ens, there is always danger to the poul- 
try keeper. Blood poisoning, and even 
the loss of an arm, has been known to 
follow a wound from a nail in the 
chicken house. And as for minor an- 
noyances—who has not had jagged 
tears in dress and apron from the care- 
lessly driven nail in the hen house? 

The safe plan is to go around with 
a hammer, looking for nails to drive 
in or pull out. Broken ends of wire 
netting are just as bad. The chicken 
house should have smooth surfaces; 
every nail that has been driven in and 
pulled out makes a nest for mites to 
crawl into. Be careful in the construc- 
tion of the house, and see to it that it 
is kept in good order. 


see 
some 





Two-Year Leghorns 


Professor Rice’s experiment at Cor- 
nell College, trap-nesting the same 
birds for three years in succession, 
shows that three-year-old White Leg- 
horns are still profitable to keep. The 
same birds are being trap-nested again 
this year, and when the year is up we 
may find that a four-year-old Leghorn 
still pays a profit. 

What this means to a poultryman 
who is producing market eggs is that 
after he has got his houses filled with 
pullets, he can cut out all the labor, 
expense and trouble of raising chick- 
ens for three years at least. It re- 
quires a good deal of room on which to 
raise 500 or 1,000 pullets, but there are 
many plants on which that number of 
hens are kept on a single house. Of 
course, there are other breeds than 
Leghorns which will lay for three or 
four years, but the Leghorn does not 
seem to have the tendency to take on 
too much fat, that is so common with 
the larger breeds after the first laying 
season; consequently she remains in 
better condition to continue egg pro- 
duction.—Exchange. 











COCHINS. 
aan one 
UFF Cochin cockerels. fine large ones, farm 


raised. from $2.00 to $10.00. Mrs. Maud Grush, 


Tarkio, Mo. 





DOGS. 


Scotch Collies 


ana 


Pomeranian Dogs 
Shetland ponies of all 
sizes, ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual. 


1, C. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica, lowa 


gs =. ~ 
FOX TERRIER PUPS viet d vatcers, Males, 87; 


females, $4. FRED GATES, Nevada, Iowa. 


MPAA PALL LL LAL LAL III 











ARGAINS in Collies—2-year-old female, 
> 815; 10-mos.-old female, 810; two 5-mos.-old pups 
at¢4and$s7, G.G, HEALY, Bedford, lowa 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


LEGHORNS. 





C.0. D. SHIPMENT 


shied c0.0. EXTRA FINE 2" 


We ship all the leading breeds of fine poultry of 
the very heaviest laying strains and large, vigorous 
birds that must please, as we will ship them C. O. D. 
For great layers i show birds write for 
our very special prices. Fine seed corn. 


MACOMB FANCIERS c0., Route 11, Macomb, Ill. 


Choice Lot Rose Comb Brown Leg- 
horn and White Wyandotte Cockerels 


at$1.25 each. Address 

*. MM. F. Cc ERW INSKE, Rockford, lowa 

] OSE Comb Rhode Istana Keds and In. 

dian Runner Ducks. -w yearling 

breeders for sale. Prices reasonable. avin S. HAR- 
LAN MACY, R. 2.5 Searsboro, lowa. 











QILVER Laced Wyandotte cockereis, scored, 33 to 
‘ #5: unscored, #2 each. Farm raised. Big strong 

Also Indian Runner drakes, $1.00. Loren 
Lynnville, lowa. 





fellows, 
Wynn, 
] OSE Comb Black Minoreas, Rose Comb Brown 

Leghorns. Some good cockerels for sale, $1.25 
Moeller, Everly, lowa. 





each, 6 for’5. Geo. 


INGLE 
Ss 


Comb Ww hite L baton cockerels 75c each. 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds $1.00. Emma 
Swinbank, Jolo, lowa. 





white and fawn and 


FRE Butt Rock cockerels, 
white drakes. Funk, 


Indian Runner 
brn a. Towa 





(uote E Single Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, 
Indian Runner ducks. Mrs. Clyde Nelson, Bir- 


mingham, lowa, 





4? TOU Lou SE geese. Aye Bros, Box 2, Blair. 

w= 6 Nebraska. 

({h0s186 out prices on Buff Rock females, Tou- 
louse geese, Pekin ducks. Mrs. Frank Martin, 


lowa. 





slare, 





pes LTR Y catalog free. Aye Bros., Box 2, Blair, 


NebrasKa. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

ge SALE—A choice lot of pure bred Barred Rock 

cockerels at $1.50 each or 815 per dozen. A lim- 

ited number of specials at $1.75. Both light and 

di ark shade. Address 0. C, Fuchs, Early, lowa. 

prize winning 
cock birds and pullets for sale. 

Prices right. G. M. 








cock- 
Heavy 
Swarts, R. 1, 


B FF_ R ocks— High scoring, 
erels, 
laying strain. 
Dixon, Ill. 
\ HITE Rock cockerels. 
strain direct. Prices 82 and over. 
once. S. H. Newell, Seatun, Ill. 
FEW choice White Plymouth Rock cockerels for 
sale at reasonable prices. Address Mrs. U. 8. 
Butter, Wililamsburg, lowa. 


Pp. R. cockerels—pullets. 
5. heavy 
Rs 





Have a nice lotof Fishel 
Write at 











Best strains—strong, 


birds—double mating. Prices right. 


B. Cullison, Aledo, Ii 





MPERIAL Ringlet Barred Rock cockerels. Parent 
stock direct from E. B. Thompson. Mrs. William 
Coon, Ames, lowa. 





VOR SALE—Fishel White Rock hens, pullets, cock- 
erels from scored stock. Mrs. Lon Johnson, 
Oakland, Iowa, R. R. 





heavy boned, 


. Rock cockerels. Large, 
C. H. Jones, 


nicely marked. Prices reasonable. 
Pawnee, Il. 


W 
21 


ARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK cockerels 
forsale. L. L. DEYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa. 





HITE 
farm raised. 


Plymouth Rock cockerels, $1.50 each; 
Mrs. A. R. Leffler, Bentonsport, Ia. 


Blatr, 





WHITE Rocks. 
Nebraska. 


Aye Bros., Box 2, 








AR = cockerels, prize winning strain—three, 
32.7 Mrs. Paulson, Harlan, lowa, R. 5. 





j HITE Rocks at bargain prices. Write Mrs. Jos. 


Zaruba, Rockwell City, lowa. 





ARRED Rock cockerels for sale at $1.50 each. 
Alvin Strukhoff, McGregor, lowa. 





4 -y BARRED Rocks. Aye Bros., Box 2, Blair, 


Nebraska. 





ORPINGTONS. 





ELLERSTRASS White Orpingtons. Hens and 
K pullets, $1.00 each; cockerels, $1.00 to $3.00. 


.G. Myers, R. 6, lowa City, lowa. 





HOICE 8. C. Buff Orpington cockerels, $2.50 to 85; 
fine utility birds, $1.25. Neil Blair, Dayton, la. 
Pa 


re Orpingtons, Kellerstrass strain direct. 
Hartshorn, Route 1, Traer, lowa. 





RE — Single Comb White Orpington cocker- 
els. Elizabeth Shaffer, Bellevue, lowa. R. 3. 








Or” BUFF Orpingtons. Aye Bros., Box 2, Biair, 


Oo Nebraska. 





DUCKS. 





AMMOTH Imperial Pekin ducks and drakes— 
M*; Rankin strain—81.50 each; Indian Runner 


drakes, $1. Mrs. H. A. Dockum, Nevada, Iowa, 


€ 
20 
YAWN and White Indian Runner drakes $2.50 and 


#1.50 each. Vigorous stock. White egg strain. 
C. E. Draper, Larrabee, lowa. 


112 PEKIN ducks. 
i a §6Nebraska. 





INDIAN Runner ducks. 
Blair, Nebraska, 


Aye Bros., Box 2, 








Aye Bros., Box 2, Blair, 








LANGSHANS. 
NULL blooded high scoring es Langshan cock- 
erels, — 00 each. Mrs. S . Query, Villisca, 
Iowa. R. 





YOR SALE—Black Langshan cockerels, $1.50 and 
#2.00 each. C. S. Buckley, Jr., Holstein, lowa 





DURE bred Black L —e cockerels $1.50 to $2, 
] and pullets #1. A.J. Jensen, Kimballton, Ia. 


896 
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BLACK Langshans. Aye Bros., Box 2, Blair, 


Nebraska. 














CHOICE LOT 


Rose Comb Leghorn Cockerels 


for sale at the Pike Timber Stock Farm. 


DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmoid, lowa 


INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 

range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls in 

flock. Selected eggs 81 per 15, $2 per 45, 64 per 100, 
$17 per 500. 5S. J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 








) URE Rose Comb Brown Leghorns. Choice cock- 
erels $1.25 each, 6 for 86, 12 for $10.50 If ordered 
soon, to make room. B. D. Runyon, Fillmore, Il. 





Orders for fine, 


} OSE Comb Brown Leghorns. 
Mrs. 


large cockerels promptly filled, $1 each. 
L. A. Hodsdon, Clarksville, Iowa. 
50 SINGI LE ¢ omb Brown Leghorn cockerels that 
score from % to 96, at$2each. Hawkeye View 
Farm, Selma, lowa. 











] OSE and Single Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels 
and pullets, 81 each. Henry Biedermann, Graf- 
ton, lowa. 





White Leghorns, 


456 8. C. BL 
YO Blair, Nebraska. 


no Comb Brown Leghorn hens, 8&7 and upwards 
per dozen. dozen. Mrs. Frank Shryaci xk, C ole hester, Ill. 

NINGLE Comb Brown Tcation 
K Mrs. John E. Met racken, 


Aye Bros., Box 2, 














coc kerels, 
Manilla, Iowa. 


$1. 00. 


|} C. 1 > Bankers cockerels ue cale al each. = oO. 

. Armstrong, R. 1, Lewis, lowa 

PY RE bred R. C. W. Leghorn cockerels, $1 each. 
Rose Tabler, Weldon, Iowa. 








qc Leghorn cockerels, $1 each, 6 for’5. E. C. 
We ptt Eagle Grove, lowa 








a Brown Leghorns. 


| 93 8. ¢ : Aye Bros., Box 2, 
a @ Blair, Nebraska. 





QINGL E Comb White Leghorn cockerels, 90c; 100 
CO eggs, $2.75. Kalix Poultry Farm, Madrid, lowa. 





RHODE ISLAND nase cn 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds Reds 


PHINS STRA 
DESCRIPTIVE CINCUL AR 


Renwick, Humboldt Co., lowa 





TO 
WRITE OR 


P. H. THIEL, 
Cc ockerels for sale from $1.50 


S. C. R. I. RED to 410. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MRS. A. C. LANHAM, Aurelia, lowa 








] OSE Comb Red cockerels. Line bred for 3 years 
from Almy, Rhode Island. For several years 
Boston and Madison Square winners, #82, 83 and 84 
gets Reds that will bear inspection. Yost’s Willow 
Brook Farms, Libertyv ile. Towa. 
1INGLE © omb R il: coc ka, cockerels, hens, pullets. 
\ Large, vigorous farm raised birds, strong in type 
and color. Cockerels #2 and up. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. L. 5. Reeves, Rh. 3, Ottumwa, lowa. 
WIG boned, deep red Rose Comb Re 
I long backs, low tail, high scoring, 85 each. 
breeders, three for %5—cockerels, pullets. 
teed. Highland Farm, Hedrick, lowa. 


3; red eyea, 
Good 
Guaran- 








YNINGLE Comb R fade Island Reds—Cocks, 
\ erels, hens, pullets. 
Satisfaction guarante ed. 

‘INGLE Comb R. I. Reds. High scoring cockerels 
\ for sale. ~shooy cards by Shellabarger. Jay C. 
Irwin, Lake View, lowa. 


cock- 
Quality high, prices low, 
H. 8. Payton, Lynnville, la. 








yy. Single Comb Rhode Island Red cock- 
erels from winter laying strain, $1.50 each. Mra. 
P. O. Stone, Tipton, lowa. 








| go Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels at bar- 
gain prices if taken in the next thirty days. 
Cc. C. Cunningham, Knoxville, lowa. 








1HOICE 8. C. R. I. Red coc kerels and pullets. 
/ Write Ella Booher, Danbury, lowa. 
Mrs. J. M. 


Ro" akin” str 


C. @ C. Rhode Island Red cockerels, 
S. P, Scott, Ainsworth, 








cockerels and pullets, not 
Shee han, Stuart, lowa. 





Reds, both combs, 


akin. 








unscored. Geo. 
lowa, R. 3. 





222 R.1. Reds. Aye Bros., Box 2, Blair, Neb. 





WYANDOTTES. 





} OSE Comb White Wyandotte cockerels. For 

quick sale—single birds, #1.25; in lota of 3 or 
more, $1 each. Must sell to make room for breeding 
pens. Mrs. Mark W. Eppy, R. 2, Fontanelle, lowa, 





yo Wyandotte cockerels, cheap tn price, good 

in quality. Alsoa few choice Silver Spangled 
Hamburg cockerels now for sale. Write me. 
W. Price, Pioneer, lowa. 


Geo. 





YEILVER LACED WYANDOTTE cockerels, 
100 of them, #1 to 82. 408. C. W. Leghorns, 
leach. G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 





TOR SALE—White Wyandotte cockerels, fancy 
birds. Price $1.50, three or more $1.25 each. 
H. H. Schafer, State Center, Iowa. 





{HOICE White Wyandotte cockerels and cocks, 








J @1.50 each. Alfred Ma-quardt, DeSoto, Iowa, 
JHITE Wyandotte cockerels at $1.25 each. Isaac 
j W. Jacobson, Madrid, lowa. 
WHITE Wyandottes. Aye Bros., Box 2, 


348 


Blair, Nebraska. 





W 7 HITE Wyandotte cockerels, $1.50; 3 or more, $1 
each. W. W. Conn, Parkersburg, Iowa. 





TURKEYS. 





N AMMOTH Bronze turkeys. Toms, #5; hens, 
a 


$3.50. Guy Efnor, Monroe, Iowa. 
wae 3ronze turkeys, sire scoring 96%. 
a Mrs. W. R. Allee, Searsboro, Iowa. 
| 


T OURBON 
non-roving and hardy. 








RE bred Bourbon Red turkey hens $3, and gob- 
blers #5 each. Mrs. M. J. Teigland, Elmore, Minn. 








ted turkeys, pure bred, best strains, 
C. E. Beaty, Astoria, Ill. 





eS a White Holland turkeys—only a few 
left; toms #5, hens $3. Beffie Frank, Beth- 
any, Mo. 





OURBON Red toms, 35; hens, $3. 8. C. Leg- 
horn cockerels, 6 for $5.00. Mrs. re Witniek, 
Hudson, Iowa. 





"i. Holland turkeys. Extra uice toms, @5; 
W $3.50. L. 8. Reeves, R. 3, Ottumwa, Ia. 
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SE anes 


SKIM CLEANEST | 
TURN EASIEST tl 
ARE SIMPLEST | 
MOST SANITARY ||) 

LAST LONGEST 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 























MORE ByN Ie 4 
DOLLARS 
BS th une 


cream separator—in- 
crease your dairy profits by rune 
ning your cream separator with a 


EDAR RAPIDS 
SPEED GOVERNOR 








Takes all the thrust and jerk of the gasoline 
engine—starts separator slowly and in- 
creases gradually until desired speed is at- 


tained, then maintainsa_ steady, even 
speed of the separator, 

no matter how irregu- 
larly the engine runs. Will y gulator. 
increase your cream profits 
fully $3.00 per cow each /g rt ATL 
season. Write today 

for Circular B and 

full details. 








Ives V Without Milk, 


Cost only half as much as the milk 
raised calves. Increase your 
profits by using 


eeeengeveamieg Calf Meal 


The perfect milk substi- 
tute—the best since 1500. 











Write, ~ te for free 
book, ““How to Raise 
Calves.’ Your name and ad- 


dress on a postal is enough. 


Blatchford's 
Calf Meal 
Factory 


Waukegan, III. 














PURE SWEET $00 


CLOVER i: 


BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER KNOWN—INVESTIGATE 

The Aten st forage plant that grows. Superior to all 
as a fertilize Equal to Alfalfa for hay _Excels for pas- 
ture. Builds up worn-out soil quickly and produces im. 
mense crops, worth from $50 to $125 per acre. Easy * get 
started, grows everywhere, on all kinds of soil. 
delay writing for our Big 76-page free catalog and circu- 
lar giving full particulars. we can save you money on 
ao tested guaranteed seed, Sample Free. Write today. 


. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 94. CLARINDA, 1OWA 


New Crop 
lowa Grown 
Recleaned 

TESTED 


and inspected Red Clover. Also Mammoth, Al- 
sike, Alfalfa and Sweet Clover ofchoicest quality. 
Blue Cress, etc., at low prices 















Now is the time to buy. 
Ask for samples and copy of our Special Clover 
Seed Circular. Large tllustrated catalog of Seed free. 
Now Is the 
Time to Buy 
years. Buy be- 
fore advance andgsave money. Get our spec jal low prices 
and free samples of our lowa Grown New Crop Recleaned 
Sweet Clover. All kinds grass seed. 76-page catalog free, 
quoting all field seeds. Save money by writing at once. 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box j()j CLARINDA, IOWA 
Pure white bloom variety by the originator of the 
sweet clover business in the Oklahoma valley. 
Write for prices. 


tOWA SEED COMPANY, Dept. D2 OES aw tOWA 
Prices lowest in 
Tested Clover and Timothy Seed Also Alfalfa, Alsike, 
Sweet Clover Seed 
. N. BOWERS, 





Box 61, Garden City. Kas. 
SWEET SEED. Large biennial cultivated variety, 
for hay, pasture and fertilizer. Price and 


CLOVER - ular how to grow it sent free on re- 
uest. E. BARTON. Box 2. Falmouth. Ky. 


GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write forsamples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans, 




















THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
manage ment will be chee e really answere red. 


























Progress in Datelne During 
the Past Year 
Iowa is rapidly 
most 
Union. 


becoming one of the 
dairy states of the 
It is only excelled in the pro- 
duction of dairy products by 
sin and New York. 

The growth of this great industry 
is a natural one because of the place 
it occupies in intensive farming. The 
farmers of the state are beginning to 
realize the importance of maintain- 
ing the fertility of the soil. They 
know that grain farming is a great 
drain on the soil, and that in a short 
time even Iowa land can be impover- 
ished to such an extent that it will 
only produce a fraction of the former 
crops. By the use of good dairy cows, 
the rotation and growth of clover or 
alfalfa, and the introduction of up-to- 
date methods, one does not only cre- 
ate a steady and profitable income, but 
also builds up the soil. 

Iowa now has 524 creameries and 6 
cheese factories. Nearly 400 of the 
creameries are farmers’ co-operative 
plants. These are becoming a great 
factor in encouraging better dairying, 
because the effcrts of the producer are 
realized by increased income. They 
also help to build up the small town 
and form a stepping stone to closer 
community relationship. 

During the past year Iowa has pro- 
duced 96,953,183 pounds of butter, 
which sold for $28,285,249. This is an 
increase of 5,214,610 pounds over the 
previous year. Of the butter manufac- 
tured 82,236,628 pounds were sold to 
other states at an average price of 
33.92 cents per pound, or 1.5 cents per 
pound more than the average rate for 
1912. The creameries handled 285,- 
197,255 pounds of cream which came 
from 834,295 cows 

Although the production of butter 
has increased over 5,000,000 pounds 
during the past year, there yet remains 
a great deal of work to be done before 
dairying on the average farm returns 
the profit that it should. In order to 
encourage proper methods practical 
knowledge has been spread broadcast 
by the various organizations and de- 
partments interested. 

During the past year the educational 
department of the Iowa State Dairy 
Association has carried its work into 
every section of the state. By means 
of special trains, creamery meetings, 
farmers’ institutes and other gather- 
ings, the lecturers have addressed 293 
audiences and reached over 40,000 
dairymen and farmers. 

In order to come in contact with as 
many people as possible in a limited 
time and complete a tour of all the 
railroads in the state, the special train 
was again adopted. 3v the coopera- 
tion of the Chicago & Northwestern 
and the Minneapolis & St. Louis rail- 
ways, 168 meetings were held in less 
than four weeks. As a means of mak- 
ing the lectures clear and practical, 
dairy cattle, barn equipment, testing 
apparatus, etc., were carried and used 
for demonstration purposes. Special 
coaches were provided for the women 
and children. These cars proved very 
attractive and were always filled to 
their capacity. 

At the completion of these two spe- 
cials all but thirty-two towns in which 
creameries were located had been vis- 
ited by dairy trains, afd fully 185,000 
of the 212,000 farmers in the state had 
had a chance to attend one of these 
meetings. Of the 99 counties, 94 have 
been visited and from one to fourteen 
train meetings held in each. The five 
counties not reached by this means 
have each had a number of gatherings 
which were addressed by lecturers 
furnished by the association. 

As a result of the growing interest 
in dairying the farmers’ institutes have 
been giving it a prominent place on 
their programs. During the winter 
1912-1913 thirty-two of these were ad- 
dressed by representatives of the as- 
sociation. 

Permanent dairy organizations have 
been fostered in various sections, chief 
among which is the Fayette County 
Breeders’ Association. This organiza- 


important 


Wiscon- 





tion is self-supporting in every way, 
and is on a very substantial founda- 
tion. By establishing local clubs, the 
state association is enabled to carry 
on its work in a more systematic 
manner. 

Several courses were 
were in the 


dairy short 
also conducted. These 
older dairy communities where de- 
tailed information was required. These 
were three days in length and instruc- 
tion in breeding, feeding, testing, dairy 
cattle judging, etc., was given. Al- 
though the special dairy short course 
was new the attendance was very 
good at each of those conducted. 

The creamery picnic during the sum- 
mer months has become very popular, 


and a larger number of these were 
held during the past year than ever 
before. Such gatherings are an ex- 


cellent means of bringing the patrons 
together in a social way as well as to 
hear the practical discussion of sub- 
jects essential to the improvement of 
conditions on the farm. 

During the spring and fall months 
when the work is urgent on the farm 
and it is therefore difficult to hold 
meetings, bulletins are sent to the lo- 
cal newspapers. These contain timely 
suggestions which assist the farmer in 
solving the problems which confront 
him with reference to his dairy herd. 
They are written with the idea of as- 
sisting the creameries in improving 
the quantity and quality of the raw 
product. The newspapers are lending 
their assistance by giving the informa- 
tion a prominent place in their col- 
umns. 

One of the most important features 
of the work has been the establish- 
ment of a great dairy show in conjunc- 
tion with the annual convention. This 
year the show was unsurpassed by any 
similar event. It brings dairy cattle 
breeders with their choice animals 
from every part of the United States 
and offers the farmers of not only 
Iowa but the Mississippi valley an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with 
the various breeds. Premiums are of- 
fered for butter, cheese and milk 
which, in addition to the display of 
dairy appliances and farm implements, 
brings thousands of prosperous farm- 
ers. The convention proper is held in 
a building on the grounds, and subjects 
of interest to the buttermakers, cream- 
erymen and dairymen are discussed 
by authorities of national reputation. 

Now that the entire state has been 
covered by special dairy trains and 
meetings of one to two hours held in 
each town, it will be the policy of the 
association to give more detailed in- 
formation. The previous campaigns 
have served their purpose in arousing 
interest, and have prepared the way 
for more thorough information. Ar- 
rangements have just been completed 
with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railway to operate a new kind of spe- 
cial train. Each meeting will be from 
one-half day to a day in length. Dem- 
onstration cars and exhibits of dairy 
products will be carried as on previous 
excursions, but the meetings will be 
held at the town halls. In addition to 
the regular lectures. a boys’ judging 
contest and milk record contest will 
be conducted at each town. The farm- 
ers of the community will be invited 
to bring in their cows and a cow show 
held in connection with the other pro- 
gram. The country school children 
will be assembled at the town school, 
and one lecturer will devote his time 
to informing the children of the ad- 
vantages to remain on the farm. This 
special will start February 2d and re- 
main out for at least four weeks. 

Because of the undeveloped state of 
dairying in southern Iowa compared 
to the northern part, most of the work 
during the coming year will be de- 
voted to this section. The southern 
part of the state is admirably adapted 
to the industry and great good would 
result if it were more generally prac- 
ticed. 

Other similar campaigns will un- 
doubtedly be conducted during the 
coming year. It will be the policy of 
the association to encourage local or- 
ganizations and to foster codperative 
movements whenever possible. 

The Iowa State Dairy Association in 
all of its work has been assisted in a 
large measure by the other dairy in- 
terests of the state. Chief among these 
is the dairy and food department which 
had a number of speakers on the trains 
throughout the tours and also codéper- 
ated in all the other work. The indi- 
viducl dairymen have also sacrificed 
portions of their time to educating 
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their brother farmers in better 


meth- 
ods and giving them the benefit - 
valuable experience. The dairy de. 
partment of the Iowa State College has 
also given valuable assistance from 
time to time. 

The results of the work, although 
somewhat slow, are gratifying. lowa 
is gradually. taking her rightful place 
among the dairy states. System is be- 
ing introduced and the unprofitable 
animals are being replaced by the 
dairy breeds. The silo is considered 
a necessity and the legumes are found 
in many places where formerly legs 
valuable crops grew. The introduc- 
tion of the pure bred sire, economical 
feeding and intelligent care are reyo- 
lutionizing the industry. Fojlowing 
these improvements as a natural se- 
quence come the substantial farm 
buildings and attractive homes which 
make a permanent agriculture. 

E. S. ESTEL, 

Iowa State Dairy Expert. 





Suggestions to Creamerymen 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A short course in butter making will 
soon be in vogue at the state college 
at Ames and at this time I want to 
remind the managers and boards of 
directors of the various creameries in 
Iowa that they can make no better in- 
vestment than to send their butter- 
maker to attend this short course and 
either pay his expenses while there 
or permit him to attend on full pay. 
There is nothing in the world that pays 
better in any vocation in life than to 
get out and see “how the other fellow 
does it.”” I have known many instances 
where buttermakers, after attending 
the short course, have been able to 
save to the creamery patrons within 
the next few months many times the 
costs and expenses of their attendance, 
You can well afford to hire another 
man to take the buttermaker’s place 
during this short course and let him 
gain the necessary information that 
will help you. If you have the kind of 
buttermaker you should have there is 
no question but that you could nof 
make a better investment than to see 
to it that he gets to the short course; 
he will learn enough while there to 
pay you well for the trouble and ex- 
pense; and it should be his duty and 
pride to see to it that knowledge so 
gained is put in actual practice upon 
his return to your creamery. This is 
the age of progress and nowhere is 
that progress more marked than in the 
art of butter making and creamery 
management. 

With no other interest than the 
good of the common cause this appeal 
is made to you at this time that the 
necessary arrangement may be made 
before the short course begins. 

W. B. QUARTON, 
Pres. Iowa State Dairy Assn, 





Freezing in the Silo 


None of the types of silos put upon 
the market so far will keep silage in 


this latitude without more or less 
freezing taking place during the win- 


ter months, although those having air 
spaces in the walls seem to freeze 
somewhat less than the type having 
solid walls. 

Experience has shown, however, that 
freezing can be kept within reasonable 
limits in silos of any common type by 
the exercise of a little extra care. A 
good, tight roof should be provided, 
and the doors should be kept closed as 
much as possible to prevent circula- 
tion of air above the silage and to keep 
in the heat generated by the silage. 

In using, it is important to keep the 


surface of the silage level or even 2- 


trifle high in the middle, not allowing 
a hole to form in the center, as is 
sometimes done when silage begins to 
freeze around the edges. We have nev- 
er had any bad results from feeding 
frozen silage, but it will not Keep long 
after thawing out. 

Since most of the freezing is due to 
cold air above the silage, it is possible 
to afford considerable protection by 
keeping the surface covered with hay 
or straw, or, better still, a blanket of 
canvas. 

If in addition to these precautions it 
is convenient to build the silo in a shei- 
tered place, there should be little loss 
or trouble from freezing—A. D. Wil- 
son, Director of Agricultural Extension 
Division and Farmers’ Institutes, Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul. 
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Profits in Grain Farming 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Very interesting and instructive is 
the article in your issue of Novem- 
ber 21st, on page 7, entitled, “Profits 
in Grain Farming.” 

The yields and prices cover the six 
cultivated Cavanagh farms, aggregat- 
ing 1,218 acres, each of which is given 
separately, which were rented for a 
share of the crop, and mention is made 
of 253 acres of untiled land, which 
rented for $2,157.60, which was prob- 
ably rented for cash. 

The figures show that the farm 
owners got for their share of the crops 
on the 1,213 acres, $12,800.74 for its 
rent or use, for the year 1912, which 
is $10.55 per acre, and which, if cap- 
italized on a four per cent basis, makes 
the ‘and of a value of $253 per acre. 

The fixing of value of farming land 
on the basis of an income of four per 
cent is in common use, but is faulty. 
In all manufacturing establishments, 
it is proper to charge in a per cent for 
depreciation, berore determining fhe 
net income. This is sanctioned by 
jong experience, and is recognized as 
just by the government, in determin- 
ing the amount of the income upon 
which the tax is to be imposed. The 
“wear and tear” of farm lands is dif- 
ferent from that of machinery, al- 
though there is a constant deprecia- 
tion of buildings, fences, windmills, 
pumps and tanks, which generally be- 
long to the farm owner, yet there is 
a much more important factor that 
ought to be taken into consideration 
in determining the net income from 
farm lands, and that is depletion, or 
the taking away of plant food. No 
correct results can be reached for de- 
termining the actual net income from 
the farm upon which to base its value, 
that omits the important item of de- 
pletion. 

We all know that the plant food in 
the soil is limited, and that every 
crop taken off diminishes the supply 
therein, and that the soil is like a 
bank account, and that one can not 
continue indefinitely to withdraw the 
plant food by annual crops, nor can he 
indefinitely withdraw money from the 
bank. In both cases -there must be 
deposits to offset and at least equal 
the outgoes, or, soon the bank checks 
will be thrown out with the remark, 
“no funds,” and the land, if it could 
talk, would reply to the question as to 
why the poor yield, by saying “out of 
plant food.” 

Let us compute the value of the 
plant food taken from these six farms, 
totalling 1,213 acres. The owner’s 


share for rent was a total of 16,672 | 


bushels of corn, 6,201 bushels of oats, 
303 bushels of wheat, $695 in cash 
for hay and pasture. The owner’s 
share of the corn crop was one-half, 
so the total yield of corn was 33,344 
bushels; owner’s share of oats and 
wheat was two-fifths, so the total 
yield of oats was 15,502 bushels, and 
of wheat 757 bushels. We will ex- 
clude from the calculation the cash 
item of $695, for the reason that the 
quantity of hay removed from the 
place is not stated. 

Professor Hopkins gives as the value 
of the plant food (or fertility) in 100 
bushels of corn, $18.18; in 100 bushels 
of oats $12.18, and in 100 bushels of 
wheat $25.74. If we extend the above 
yields at these prices, then the soil 
was depleted by the sale and removal 
of 33,344 bushels of corn, $6,061.94; 
15,502 bushels of oats, $1,888.14; 757 
bushels of wheat, $194.85, making a 
total of $8,144.98, which is $6.711%4 
taken from each acre. 

This is the va'ue or part that when 
considered as an investment is taken 
from the principal. 

If we deduct this from the average 
Trent per acre of $10.55, it leaves only 
$3.83%4 an acre as the net return, and 
if we base the value of the land upon 
its net return, exclusive of the taxes, 
it is less than $96 per acre. 

When we consider that municipal 
and state bonds bearing four per cent 
interest, can be had at par or less, 
and that they are not taxed in the 
state where they are issued, then we 
must conclude that in computing the 
returns on investments in farm lands, 
which are taxed, that such taxes ought 
to be included in getting the net re- 
turns of such an investment. If we 
deduct the taxes on the Cavanagh 
farms for the year (37 cents per acre), 
it leaves only as a net return, $3.46% 











per acre, which capitalized on a four 
per cent basis, gives the value of the 
farm land at $86.62 per acre. 

Further, in considering farm lands 
as an investment, based upon their 
yields, some amount should also be 
taken from the $3.46% for depreciation 
of buildings, fences, windmills, and 
also for fire and tornado insurance; 
this would still further diminish the 
net income, and the value of the land 
based upon it. 

You are doing a noble work in en- 
deavoring to teach the farmers to 
maintain and increase the fertility of 
the soil, but there is a vast number of 
farm owners who live in cities and 
towns, that your paper does not reach. 
The great majority of these town dwel- 
lers never lived on a farm, and they 
obtained their farms by inheritance. 

They rent their places from year to 
year, and often without a written con- 
tract. The tenants for the most part 
are indifferent as to keeping up the 
fertility, and are, in fact, soil miners. 
They rarely stay more than two years 
on a place, and then go to another. 

I have thought that no one should 
own a farm unless he lived on it, and 
that in case of death, if one of the 
heirs could not live on it, that it ought 
to be sold; but this is not possible. 
However, there can be no general im- 
provement in farm conditions uatil 
the vast number of farm owners who 
live in towns and cities are made to 
realize that they and their tenants will 
have to adopt different methods, or 
within a brief period their farms will 
be worth no more than those of the 
eastern states, where thousands of 
farms can be purchased for less than 
the buildings and improvements upon 


them cost. 
E. H. SCOTT. 
La Porte County, Indiana. 





In Defense of California 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

An article appeared in one of your 
fall issues by Mr. H. F. Hoffman, writ- 
ten for the purpose of giving the read- 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmer an idea of the 
“resources and conditions of agricul- 
turists and fruit growers of the Pa- 
cific coast, and especially of southern 
California.” 

The impression given by this article 
is so far from the truth that it should 
not go unchallenged. The discussion 
seems to be based on a few weeks of 
observation over a very limited area. 
No one would object to Mr. Hoffman 
holding opinions based upon such 
adequate data, but, unfortunately, opin- 
ions simply by virtue of their being in 
print, carry undue weight with a great 
many people. 

The writer is not one of the despised 
“boosters,” nor has he any land in Cali- 
fornia to sell, but a good many years 
spent in farming and fruit growing in 
southern California gave him some idea 
of conditions there. 

There are unprofitable orchards 
there, and there are a good many that 
are not as profitable as they should 
be and could easily be made to be. A 
high degree of skill and much spe- 
cialized knowledge are essential to 
meet the problems that confront the 
fruit grower, and some growers fail 
to measure up to the requirements. It 
is, I believe, a conservative statement 
to say that no business responds more 
liberally to energetic and intelligent 
management than fruit growing in 
southern California. 

I should by no means regard it as a 
“fatal mistake” for a corn belt young 
man to go to California, expecting to 
enter agricultural work. Farming 
there is very different than it is in 
the corn belt, but success is there for 
the right man. 

California is known primarily as a 
fruit growing state, but fruit is not her 
only product. The census figures for 
the ten-year period ending with 1910 
show that her production of corn is 
six-tenths bushels higher per acre 
than that shown for Iowa for the same 
period. Comparing in the same way 
the yield of other crops, we find that 
her yield of oats is 2.6 bushels higher; 
her yield of barley the same; her yield 
of wheat 1.7 bushels lower; her yield 
of potatoes 46 bushels higher, and her 
yield of hay nearly half a ton highes 
These figures are not given to show 
that California is a greater grain pro- 
ducing state than Iowa, for such is not 
the case, but they would seem to indi- 





cate that the farmers there are not in 
such a poor class of farming as Mr. 
Hoffman would have us believe. 

Much of the fruit is grown without 
irrigation, and the statement that “all 
except grapes have to be quite heavily 
fertilized and watered” is contrary to 
fact. Ventura county, in southern Cali- 
fornia, contains some of the best decid- 
uous territory in the state, and there 
is only an occasional orchard there 
that is irrigated, and but a very small 
per cent have ever been fertilized. 
Such practice may not be the best, but 
it is the present condition. Farther 
north, in the great fruit producing sec- 
tion of the Santa Clara valley, there is 
a difference of opinion regarding the 
value of irrigation for deciduous fruits. 

Land is increasing in value rapidly 
throughout the state, and the reason is 
not to be found in the “crop of tour- 
ists.” In one section that I am familiar 
with, land has increased from $25 an 
acre to $500 or $600 an acre during 
the past twenty years, and every sale 
has been made to a resident of the 
state. The statement that the tourists 
are the main factor in buiiding up 
southern California is not made ad- 
visedly. 

California’s climate is good, but it is 
not as near the ideal as some tourists 
think. Her greataess as a state can 
not be attributed to any superficial 
cause, but lies deep in her great wealth 
of minerals, timber, soil, climate, ‘agri- 
cultural and horticultural possibilities, 
and in the class of men who are lead- 
ing in the development and utilization 
of her resources. 

R. S. SMITH. 

Champaign County, Illinois. 





Ilinois State Grange.—The Hiinois State 
Grange has closed the forty-second, one 
of the most notable sessions held in many 
years, at Alton, Illinois, on December 
9th, 10th and 11th. T. A. Denney, of Rock- 
ford, lately overseer, presided, he having 
been called te the chair owing to the 
death of the late master, Robert Eaton, 
of Elwood. Many questions affecting the 
progress and permanent prosperity of the 
farmer in general were studied and dis- 
cussed. Among the subjects endorsed, 
and which are a part of the grange’s 
working policy are good roads; federal 
and state aid for good roads to market 
places and shipping points; rural credit 
system, with 
vision; condemnation of the present sys- 
tem of taxation with the recommendation 
that taxation be made a subject of seri- 
ous study by the members of the order 
of Patrons of Husbandry, to the end that 
the farmers may-be able to give intelli- 
gent support toward a right and proper 
solution. The meeting reaffirmed the po- 


sition of the grange favoring the consoli- 
dation of country schools and township 
high schools; passed a resolution favor- 
ing the use of school buildings for public 
and neighborhood meetings, when not in 
use for school purnoses; endorsed the 
policy of President Wilson in respect to 
Mexico: also the policy of the Secretary 
of the Interior Franklin K. Lane respect- 
ing the disposition and supervision of the 


public lands. Other topics discussed by 
the delegates were, “‘The evils of short- 
term tenancy, both from the standpoint 
of the ijandlord and the tenant,” and “Soil 
depletion and how it may be checked.” 


The entire session was marked by the ut- 
most good-will and harmony, with a seri- 
to extend the influence of the 
many benefits to a larger 
number of the Illinois farmers. The next 
meeting will be held in Peoria, December 
8, 9, and 10, 1914. 


ous desire 
order and its 





Monument for Horse.—Rex McDonald, 
champion saddle stallion of the world, 
is dead, at the age of twenty-three, and 
his resting place is to be marked by a 
handsome granite monument. The ani- 
mal was owned by Mr. B. R. Middleton, 
of Mexico, Mo. The hide is to be mount- 
ed and preserved in one of the public 
buildings of that place. 


Delaware Farms 


Fruits first. Corn the biggest 
crop. Alfalfa. Live stock. 
At the door of the best markets. 
For information, write 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 
DOVER, DELAWARE 


VIRGINIA FARMS AND HOMES 


FREE CATALOGUE OF SPLENDID BARGAINS. 
KR. B. Chaflin & Co., Inc... Hichmond, Va. 

















$12,000 BUYS 306 ACRE oo 
Rich black loam soil, 200 a. level, 60 a. timber; 


bidgs. worth 87000; including 32 Holsteins, team, fod- 
der, tools; easy terms. C. J. ELLIS, Farmers Bank, Springville, W.Y. 


lowa Lands For Sale °3 Howard 
to $100 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, Ia. 
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High Class Stock Farm for Sale 


Located in Gallatin Valley, Montana 


A smooth, sightly farm of 1520 acres, adjoining live 
town with two railroads, two banks, a flouring mill, 
four large grain elevators, a creamery and a malt- 
house, numerous stores, excellent bigh school and 
public schools, all in the midst of a thrifty farming 
community. Upwards of 1,000 acres under cultiva- 
tion, of which 900 acres are in alfalfa. Most of bal- 
ance tillable. Best of water rights for irrigation of 
tract; running water for stock; three sets new 
modern farm buildings. This tract of land Is ideally 
adapted to dairying, and the raising of high grade 
stock and all kinds of small grains. Will take smaller 
Iowa farm in part payment. For particulars write 


H. & BUELL LAND CO., Bozeman, Montana 


194 Acre Stock and Grain Farm 


Monroe County one of Illinois’ best agricultural 
counties. Four mi. from Waterloo, county seat, 26 
mi. from St. Louis. Close to steam and electric 
roads, 4-room house, horse and cow barns; 130 acres 
in cultivation, 75 acres creek bottom land, family 
orchard, plenty of timber for farm use. Will raise 
alfalfa, clover, blue grass, corn and wheat. Corn 
made 75 bu. per acre this year. Price $40 per acre. 

1463-Acre Hog Hanch, Phelps County. Mo., 
two sets of improvements, 500 acres fenced hog tight. 
Price $16.50 an acre. Will exchange for small lowa 
or 80. Dak. farm. For further information write 


C. F. HIGLEY, 212 Wainwright Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Texas Lands for Sale—227 A. 


Located eleven miles south of Houston, near sta- 
tion on the I. & G. N. Ry., and on shelled graded 
county road. All level prairic, well drained. Soil 
dark sand loam. Excellent for truck growing, fruits 
and berries. This isa fine proposition for subdivi- 
sion and colonizing, as it is right in the heart of 
“‘Suburban Gardens” and near the Gulf Coast of 
Texas. We invite correspondence and inquiry. 


C. P. NETTLETON, Lancaster, Kansas 


Prairie Farm for Sale 


This farm consists of 200 acres, 




















in good commun- 


ity, close to church and school, on the best road in 
county and 3 miles from town. It is on Wabash rail- 
road in Randolph County, Mo. It has a six-room 
house, barn 38x66 feet, and other outbuildings, hog 
and implement house, chicken houses, two cistern 
wells, one living well and windmill. Apple orchard 
and plenty of small fruit. This farm is for sale 
cheap. For information address 

J. V. BAKER, Cairo, Missouri 





Looking For a Farm? 


FINE IMPROVED FARMS 
AT LOW PRICES 


No crop failures. Excellent people, good schools, 
with State Normal at county seat. Just the commu- 
nity to live in—Nodaway county, the leading agri- 
cultural county of Missouri. Write 


THE SISSON LOAN & TITLE co., 


To Settle Up a Partnership 


320 acres adjoining limits of Morehouse, in the 
Southeast Missouri “Garden Spot,”’ City of 2,000, two 
railroads, high school, graded streets, 2 sets bidgs., 
mostly all under plow, fine water, wheat, corn and 
clover land. Can be rented under long-time lease 
for cash rent. Write 
w. R. GRIFFIN, 


Maryville, Mo. 





™ orehouse, Mo. 


DON’T OVERLOOK THIS BARGAIN 


136 acres central Missouri land; 100 acres plow land, 
good 5-room house, good barn and all fenced with 
woven wire. Price #4500. half casb, balance to suit 
purchaser. Near railroad. Address 
w. F. TOPPING, Aberia, Mo. 


ATTENTION, ILLINOIS FARMERS! 


Section choice land in Kossuth county, the best 
in lowa; near railroad town. Will sell in halves or 














quarters; one-third cash, balance 5 years at 5%. #125 
to #130 peracre. Some improved farms are selling 
for $200 per acre. Full particulars on application. 


R.W. CRAWFORD, Ft. 


Alfalfa and Dairy Farm 


Noxubee County. Miss. 
800 acres close in; rock roads, Two creameries ac- 
cessible. For prices and description write the owner, 
GUS McLEOD, Macon, Mississippi 


We Have 25 Special Bargains 


in improved farm lands for quick sale, prior to Jan. 

1st. For particulars, write or call on 

Cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN COPANY, 
Madelia, Minnesota. 


Dodge, lowa 














E SELL OCEANA FARMS-—Greatest 
Fruit county. Also Potato, Corn, Alfaifa, Stock, 
List free. HANSON & SON, Hart, Mich. 


BRUCE, 8. D., buys, rents 
Ww. H. WALTERS, and sells Srechinas Co. 
farms, or will trade for pure bred live stock. 
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/ 
Hansen’s 


Gloves 


Here are the gloves which have 
shown the world that rough work 
does not make rough hands. 


No danger of injury from rusty 
nails, machinery, tug of reins, 
Hansen's Gloves protect against all, 
and give easy, free use of fingers 
and fist. 

They are economical, too, and out- 
last a lot of the trashy kind. When 
greasy, they can be made clean, soft 
and shapely with gasoline. 

All strongest, softest leather which 
will not shrivel, shrink, harden, crack 
or peel. Water won't hurt Hansen's. 

Send for book showing many of our 
500 styles for motoring, cycling, driving, 
every sport and work. Ask your rhe 
er, or write us. We will 
tell you how to order 
and whereto buy. Ask 
about the Dan Patch 
driving glove. Address 
O.C. Hansen Mfg. Co. 

134 Detroit St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


etc 





Something Every Stock Farm Needs 


Our improved Gate City Steam 
Generator. It has round base, the 
under part of which forms a water pan, 
aswellasash pan. It stands upon four 
feet, leaving airspace of two inches 
underneath. Wi!l stand on any wood 
floor with safety from fire. Fire will 
keep over night with this steamer It 






















only requires 24 by 5 to 3 by 5 floor 
Invaluable for cooking feed 
and supplying hot water. Made in six 


different sizes. Buy one of our gener- 
ators this year, and you will wonder 
how you ever got along without one. 

You get a perfectly reliable, 
safe and durable steam generator 
in the Gate City. Do not buy un- 


til you investigate our steamer. 

Write today for circulars. 

Keokuk Hydraulic Tire 
Setter Company, Keokuk, Towa 





Old Reliable Four-Burr Mills 


Double Set of Burrs grind- 

ing at same time. Many 
thousands in use —ground 
millions of bushels. 2-horse 
mill grinds 20 to 50 bushels 
per hour; 4-horse mill 40 to 
30 bushels. We also man- 
ufacturethe Famous 
lowa No. 2 mill for $12.50 
= Write for free illustrated 

=== catalog of Feed Mills and 
Hot Air Furnaces. 


BOVEE GRINDER AND FURNACE WORKS 
95 Sth ___95 Sth 8e., W w aterloo, iow La 


D ITT IMPROVED POWER 


FEED GRINDER 


This new grinder is especially 
designed to run with a Gasoline 
Engine 

An honest mill soldin an honest 

way. Tryit. No Money down. 

Itrust you—keep it if satistied, 
if not, return at my expense. 

Grinds Ear Corn and all smal! 

grains. Write for FREE Catalogue. 

G. M. DITTO, Box 211 JOLIET, ILL. 


No Gearing 
No Friction 














Different from all others, 
Grind Corn with shucks and 
grains. (Also make 


FREE—Booklet on“ F ceds and Manures” 
N. G, Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


LET MILLER HAY 


SELL YOUR 


A ready sale for all kinds of hay. 


Albert Miller & Co., 192 No. Clark St. Chicago, Ul 


Save Work, 
Time, Money 


By using ourlow down 
steel wheel 
wagon 





























4 YW 
saves high lifting, lighten 
draft, don’t rut roads. Spokes 
don't loosen—wheels don’t dry out or rot. 
Write for free book on Wagons and Wheels. 
Electric Wheel Co., 55 Elm Street, Quincy, Ul. 










Please mention this paper when writing. 
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CHAPTER IX Cold 
Mrs. Talbot Gives Her Little Dinner Party—and Mr. Belcher Days— 
Makes an Exceedingly Pleasant Acquaintance. 
Mrs. Talbot had a very dear friend. She pany of clergymen to meet him. His look wear 
had been her dear friend ever since the of surprise as he took a survey of the 
two had roomed together at bhoarding- assembly was that of a knave who found ? 
school. Sometimes she had questioned himself for the first time in good company; rown S$ 
whether in reality Mrs. Helen Dillingham but as he looked from the gentlemen to 
was her dear friend, or whether the par- the ladies, in their gay costumes and dis- 
ticular friendship was ail on the other play of costly jewelry, he concluded that 
side; but Mrs. Dillingham had somehow they could not be the wives of clergymen. e@ac ac et 
so manipulated the relation as always to The quiet self-possesion of the group, 
appear to be the favored party When, and the consciousness that he was not en 
se Te the dinner was acheter on, | regle in the matter of dress, oppressed Has a wind-proof, knit exterior of dark biue- 
s A | s cf gray strong cloth and a warm fleece lining, 
Mrs. Diilingham’s card of invitation was | him; but he was bold, and he knew that Wears like jron; washes without shrinking: 
the first one addressed, She was a widow, they knew that he was worth a million of comes with or without sleeves. Warmer 
and alone She complemented Mr. sel- dollars. than a sweater and costs only half as much 
cher, who was also alone. The “stiff upper lip’’ was placed at its as a good one. Endorsed by all classes of 
Exactly the position Mrs. Dillingham | stiffest in the midst of his florid expanse peg ectaclenleage ae age oB ogg Rorea 
occupied in society, it would be hard to of face, as, standing still, in the center of tain climbers, R. R. menandtruckmen. Ves 
define Everybody invited her, and yet the room, he greeted one after another to retails at $2.00; coat without collar at $3.50; 
everybody, without any definite reason, whom he was presented, in a way pe- eae EEiDn SAGER Tike cnn 
considered her a little “off color She | culiarly his own. supply you write us, and upon receipt of 
was beautiful, she was accomplished, she He had never been in the habit of lift- price we will see that you are supplied. 
talked wonderfully well, she was au fait ing his hat, in courtesy to man or woman. 
in art, literature, society. She was super- Even the touching ics brim with his fin- Send at once for Catalog No. 10 
ficially religious, and she formed the the- gers had degenerated into a motion that Ww. W. BROWN 
ater of the struggle of a black angel anda | began with a flourish toward it, and ended si r 
white one, neither of whom ever won a | with a suave extension of his palm toward 395 Chandler St., Worcester, Mass. 
complete victory, or held whatever ad- the object of his obeisance. On this oc- 
vantage he gained for any considerable | casion he quite forgot that he had left — 
length of time. Nothing could be finer | his hat in the hall, and so, assuming that 
than Mrs. Dillingham in her fine moods; | jt still erowned his head, he went through Manure Spreader $ 75 
nothing coarser when the black angel was with eight or ten hand flourishes that Pa 1 Bens 
enjoying one of his victories, and the ! changed the dignified and self-contained Pp ‘ Sl h ri | U 
white angel had sat down to breathe. It assembly into a merry company of men rices ashe r p 
was the impression given in these latter | and women, who would not have been 
moments that fixed upon her the sus- | willing to tell Mr. Belcher what they My low direct-from-factory prices will 
picion that she was not quite what she were laughing at. gave you $26 to $50. My prices on complete 
ought to be. The flowers bloomed where The last person to whom he was intro- $59.5 + Prete Todas ane took 
she walked, but there was dust on them. duced was Mrs. Dillingham, the lady who oa te ever made! write today — act 
The cup she handed to her friends was stood nearest to him so near that the quick, These special prices good for 60 days only. 
pure to the eve, but it had a muddy — hand flourish seemed absurd even to him, A — 30 Da ays’ Free Trial 
She was a whole woman in sympathy, | and half died in the impulse to make it. 7 Wa Backed by a $25,000 legal 
power, beauty, and sensibility, and yet Mrs. Dillingham. in her black and her nets? siege y ond. Five year warranty. 
yne . somewhere i she har- y ic is : . al © = now 
<e a : an uragenreon Poca _ a bea a a fcr ee ee N meneame A poe te fe 
: doom ea ‘ my catalog and special 19 
a gross ome when “5 had the woman at]! her admiring and reverential courtesy, SS 5 iin TODAY “RG? wow 
unresisting advantage. and pronounced the name of Mr. Belcher ‘vat ILLIAM GALLOWAY CO, 
Next came the 5 hoonmakers, an elder- with a musical distinctness of enuncia- 229 emneug te (449) Waterloo, lowe 
ly gentleman and his wife, who dined out tion that arrested and charmed the ears 
a great deal, and lived on the ancient re- | of all who heard it. The tone in which 
spectability of their family. They talked | ghe spoke the name seemed to rob it of 
much about “the old New Yorkers,” and | alj vulgar associations, and to inaugurate 
of the inroads and devastations of the it as the keynote of a fine social sym- 
parvenu. They were thoroughly posted | phony. 
on old family estates and mansions, the Mr. Belcher was charmed, and placed 
intermarriages of the Dutch aristocracy, by it at his ease. It wrought upon him 
and the subject of heraldry. Mr. Schoon- and upon the company the effect which He seatteer han abl the ieee: 4 
maker made a hobby of old Bibles, and | she designed. She was determined he how lame the horse, or how many 
Mrs. Schoonmaker of old lace. | should not only show at his best, but that have tried and failed, ee 
Next came the Tunbridges. Mr. Tun- | he should be conscious of the favor she Fleming’s 
bridge was the president of a bank, and | had won for him. Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Mrs. Tunbridge was the sdeiigypeninat of Mr 3efore dinner was announced, Mr. Tal- ep 34 modes one eonecwrns yor eee 
Tunbridge—a large, billowy woman, who | bot made a little speech to his guests, gosound. Most cases cured bya single 45- 
brought him his money, aononding to ostensibly to give them the good news a i. a bee 
the speech of the town. Mr. Tunbridgs that Mr. Belcher had purchased the man- idebone, new and old cases alike. Not used 
had managed his trust with great skill, sion, built and formerly occupied by Mr. on splint, curb or soft bunches. Write for 
and was giad at any time and at any so- Palgrave, but really to explain that he Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
cial sacrifice, to be brought into contact | had caught him in town on business, and Veterinary Adviser 
with men who carried large deposit ac- taken him at the disadvantage of dis- Best book on blemishes, and we send it 
counts. tance from his evening dress, although, Ce ae See ae hog yt oh 
Next in order were Mr. and Mrs. Cav- of course, he did not say it in such and tions, durably bound in leatherette. 
endish. Mr. Cavendish was a lawyer—a | so many words. The speech was unnec- ont DEMERS BROS, Cremists, _@ 
hook-nosed, hawk-eyed man, who knew a essary. Mrs. Dillingham had told the : ore 
little more about everything than anybody whole story in her own unapproachable 
else did, and was celebrated in the city way. 
for successfully managing the most in- When dinner was announced, Mr. Bel- 
tractable cases, and securing the most cher was requested to lead Mrs. Talbot to © 
princely fees. If a rich criminal were | her seat, and was himself placed between Mail rs | Postal 
brought into straits before the law, he his hostess and Mrs. Dillingham. Mrs. 
always sent for Mr. Cavendish. If the Talbot was a stately, beautiful woman, Save Horse Money 
unprincipled managers of a great cor- and bore off her elegant toilet like a 
poration wished to ascertain just how | queen. In her walk into the dining-room, Get the real facts on the treatment 
closely before the wind they could sail | her shapely arm rested upon the proprie- of spavins, splints, bunches, wind- 
: : : : | ; : ; - putts, cuts, bruises and allflesh ail- 
without being swamped, they consulted tor’s. and her brilliant eyes looked into ments of horses and cattle. Send postal “ 
Mr. Cavendish. He was everywhere ac- | his with an expression that flattered to for booklet telling about the wonderful cures made with 
counted a great lawyer by those who es- | its utmost all the fool there was in him. Q > T 
timated acuteness to be above astuteness, | There was a little rivalry between the UINN S OINTMEN 
Strategy better than an open and fair “dear friends but the- unrestricted Ask Your drug- the guaranteed remedy, Hag 
fight. and success more to be desired than widow was more than a match for the gist—If he can- Pian Egy 8 < 9 - 
j ice : . : ; : 5 not supply cians. horsemen and farmers erinae 
justice. : c.rcumspect and guarded wite and Mr. you, sendus Money returned if you dor:’t get satise 
It would weary the reader to go through ~elcher was delighted to find himself his name factory results. It’s safe, speedy and 
With a description of Mrs. Talbot’s dinner | seated side by side with the former. and address, humane — brings permanent reli 
. mee — ‘ . Fs -_ s F with $1.00, easy to use. rite for booklet 
party in advance They were such peo- He had not talked five minutes with for bottle tecting Your Investment A at “Sag 
ple as Mr. and Mrs. Talbot naturally drew | Mrs. Dillingham before he knew her. The on trial. W. B. Eddy & Co., Dept. M, atanes a Y 
around them. The minister was invited, j exquisite varnish that covered her per- | 
partly as a matter of course, and partly ; son and her manners not only revealed, | — 
to occupy Mr. Schoonmaker on the sub- | but made beautiful the gnarled and 5 s 
ject of Bibles The doctor was invited stained wood beneath. Underneath the | Don { Have a Blind One 
because Mrs. Talbot was fond of him, and polish, he saw the element that allied | 
because he always took ‘“‘such an interest her with himself. There was no subject | VISIO* — 
in the family.”’ upon which she could not lead or accom- for 
When Mr. Belcher arrived at Talbot’s pany him with brilliant talk, yet he felt MOON BLINDNESS 
beautiful but quiet house, the guests had that there was a coarse undercurrent of (Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjune- 
all assembled, and, clothing their faces | sympathy by which he could lead her, or tivitis. | Shying horses all suffer 
with that veneer of smile which hungry she could lead him—where? a“ er ayes. tit 
people who are about to dine at another The courtly manners of the table, the is the best renvedy for dsfects ofthe eye, ire 
man’s expense feel compelled to wear in | orderly courses that came and went as if spective of the length of time the animal bas 
the presence of their host, they were chat- | the domestic administration were some aificted. Nomatter how many doctors have triedand 
ting over the news of the day. automatic machine, and the exquisite ap- $2.00 per bottie, postpaid on receipt of price. 
It is probable that the great city was | pointments of the board, all exercised a |_VISIO REMEDY ASS'N., "2458 Calumet Avenve, Chicago, Minsis f 
never the scene of a personal introduction | powerfu! moral influence upon him: and 


that gave more quiet amusement to an 
assemblage of guests than that of the per- 
sentation of Mr. Belcher. That gentle- 
man’s first impression as he entered the 
room was that Talbot had invited a com- 





though they did not wholly suppress him, 
they toned him down, so that he really 
talked well. He had a fund of small wit 
and drollery that was sufficient, at least, 
for a single dinner; and, as it was quaint 








. Death to Heaves 
‘‘Guaranteed or os Back.” 
2 urwT Distemper, Indigestion. 
0c, $1. OO per cate 
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At druggists’ or sent postpaid. 
SEWTON REMEDY CB.,TOLEDO, Oni8 
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Three Forks Country Montana 
Why Not Double Your Crop Yield? 


Farmers are doing it in Montana—in the rich Three 
Forks Country—comprised of the three fertile val- 
leys—the Madison, Jefferson and Gallatin. 


Notwithstanding that wheat crops run from 30 to 45 bushels 
per acre—oats 60 to 90 bushels—barley 50 to 60 bushels— 
potatoes 250 to 400 bushels, with 600 bushels not uncom- 
mon—the land is low priced. 


At the present time it costs in these sections from one-half 
to one-third that of Middle West and Eastern land. 


Beautiful natural surroundings— splendid social conditions 
— progressive towns offer the best educational advantages. 


What Some of the Settlers Say of this Country 


Sidney T. Rogers who came here in 1910 states that his land has doubled 
in value since its purchase. 
Con Lane, an “old timer,” writes from Three Forks that he gets 40 and 45 
cents a pound for all the butter he can make, and sells eggs all winter at 
from 40 to 50 cents a dozen. 
James Donahue’s oats averaged last year 100 bushels an acre, wheat 45 
mpgs and he had a big potato crop. 
F. J. Parker has an apple orchard that 
bears as high as 20 boxes from a seven 
year old tree, selling for $1.20 a box. 
He says that small fruits, vegetables 
and alfalfa “yield enormously.” 


This wonderful section has been opened 
to the markets of the worl by the 
CHICAGO 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


RAILWAY 
Write for our Three Forks Country book and 
for any information desired — address 


H. F. HUNTER, General Agent 
613 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO 







































GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO 














For best results 
use Perfection Oil 


KayoLampsin 3,000,000 Homes 


Our eyes are certainly entitled to the 


great eee use. Three million fam- 
ilies—over ten million men, women and 
children—live and work and read and 
study byits clear, mellow glow. Ahost 
like this can’t be mistaken in their judg- 
ment. 

No glare or flicker. to contend with, 
when you get the genuine Rayo. Just 
good, reliable, eye-restful light — and 
plenty ofit. Ask your dealer fordemon- 
stration. Illustrated booklet on request. 
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best attention and treatment. They 
are one’s most faithful servants. 

Kerosene lamps give the best light 
for reading and studying. All authori- 
ties agree on this. But not any kind of 
kerosene lamp will do. 

A Rayo Lamp will cost you very little 
—if any more—than an ordinary lamp. 
But it is the most satisfactory that 
money affords. This is proved by its 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
(AN INDIANA CORPORATION) 




















APPLETON CO. 








632 FARGO ST., BATAVIA, ILL. bry igre red 
MAKE GOOD voz prac 


G 
(Portable with 


<9 Corn Huskers, Silo Fillers, Gas Engines, 
opieron 8 Gaso- 


a Manure Spreaders, Feed 
Cutters and Wind Mills. 
Send today for booklet aeaees full information 


these labor-saving, money-making machines. Mailed = na G AWS 
Buy :E ‘U R S: rt D E S 
10 tag veg Eo 


sh ar aS. Write for Bring Tags, and sbout our 


HUNTERS’ & TRAPPERS GUIDE. 20" 


450 pages, leather bound. Se A 08 Se ee ae Illustrating al! Fur Animels. All 
about Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys, Traps, Game Laws. How and where to trap. and to become a suc- 
cessfal trapper. It’s a regular micrconadia. Priee, $2. To our customers, we 25. Hides tanned — 
beautifal Robes. Our Magnetic Bait and Decoy attracts animals to traps. $1. bottle, Ship 
Hides and Furs to us and get highest prices. Andersch Bros., Dept. 21, “sitnneapelie, 

























and fresh, the guests were not only 
amused, but pleased. In the first place, 
much could be forgiven to a man who 


Owned Palgrave’s Folly. No 
sideration was due to one who, in a quiet 
country town, had accumulated a million 
dollars. A person who had the power to 
reward attention with grand dinners and 
splendid receptions was certainly not a 
person to be treated lightly. 

Mr. ‘'unbridge undertook to talk finance 
with him, but retired under the laugh 
raised by Mr. Belcher’s statement that he 
had been so busy making money that he 
had had no time to consider questions of 
finance. Mr. Schoonmaker and the min- 
ister were deep in Bibles, and on refer- 
ring some question concerning ‘The 
Breeches Bible,’’ received in reply the 


small con- 


Statement that he had never arrived any 
nearer a Breeches Bible than a pocket 
handkerchief with the Lord’s Prayer on 
it. Mr. Cavendish simply sat and criti- 
cized the rest. He had never seen any- 
body yet who knew anything about fin- 
ance. The Chamber of Commerce was a 
set of old women, the Secretary of the 


Treasury was an ass, 
of the committee 


and the chairman 
on ways and means was 
a person he should be unwilling to teke 
as an office boy. <As for him, he never 
could see the fun of old Bibles. If he 
wanted a Bible, he would get a new one. 

Each man had his shot, until the con- 
versation fell from the general to the par- 
ticular, and at last Mr. Belcher found 
himself engaged in the most delightful 
conversation of his life with the facile 
woman at his side. He could make no 
approach to her from any quarter with- 
out being promptly met. She was quite 
as much at home, and quite as graceful, 


in bandying badinage as in expatiating 
upon the loveliness of country life and 
the ritual of her church. 


Mr. Talbot did not urge 
principal, for he saw that he was excited 
and off his guard; and when, at length, 
the banquet came to its conclusion, the 
proprietor declined to remain with the 
gentlemen and the supplementary wine 
and cigars, but took coffee in the draw- 
ing-room with the ladies. Mrs. Dilling- 
ham’s eyes were on Mrs. ‘Talbot, and 
when she saw her start toward them 
from her seat, she took Mr. Belcher’s arm 
for a tour among the artistic treasures 
of the house. 

“My dear Kate,” said Mrs. Dillingham, 
“give me the privilege of showing Mr. 
Belcher some of your beautiful things.” 

“Oh, certainly,’’ responded Mrs. Tal- 
bot, her face flushing, ‘‘and don’t forget 
yourself, my child, among the rest.”’ 

Mrs. Dillingham pressed Mr. Belcher’s 
arm, an action which said: ‘‘Oh, the jeal- 
ous creature!” 

They went from painting to painting, 
and sculpture to sculpture, and then, over 
a cabinet of bric-a-brac, she quietly led 
the conversation to Mr. Belcher’s pros- 
pective occupation of the Palgrave man- 
sion. She had nothing in the world to do. 
She should be so happy to assist poor 
Mrs. belcher in the adjustment of her 
housekeeping. It would be a real pleasure 
to her to arrange the furniture, and do 
anything to help that quiet country lady 
in inaugurating the splendors of city life. 
She knew all the caterers, all the confeec- 


wine upon his 


tioners, all the modistes, all the city ways, | 
She | 
Belcher’s | 


and all the people worth knowing. 
was willing to become, for Mrs. 
sake, city directory, commissionaire, ad- 
viser, director, everything. She would 
take it as a great kindness if she could be 
permitted to make herself useful 

All this was honey to the proprietor 
How Mrs. Dillingham wou'd shine in his 
splendid mansion! How she would: {ilu 
minate his landau! How she would save 
his quiet wife, not to say 
the gaiucheries of which 
guilty until the ways of 
could be learned? 
would be to have a 
whose intelligent and considerate 
would be always ready! 

When the gentlemen 
drawing-room and disturbed 
tial tete-a-tete of these new friends, Mrs. 
Dillingham declared it was time to go, and 
Mr. Belcher insisted on seeing her home in 
his own carriage. 

The dinner party broke up with univer- 
sal hand-shakings. Mr. Belcher was con- 
gratulated on his magnificent purchase and 


both would be 
the polite world 
How delightful it 
sympathetic 
advice 


returned to the 
the confiden- 


prospects. They would all be happy to 
make Mrs. Belcher’s acquaintance, and 
she realiy must lose no time in letting 


them know when she would be ready to 
receive visitors. 

Mr. Belcher saw Mrs. Dillingham home. 
He held her pretty hands at parting, as if 
he were an affectionate older brother who 
was about to sail on a voyage around the 
world. At last he hurriedly relinquished 
her to the man-servant who had answered 
her summons, then ran down the steps and 
drove to his hotel. 

Mounting to his 
burner in his parlor, 
himself in the mirror. 

“Where did she find it ,old boy? Eh? 
Where did she find it? Was it the figure? 
Was it the face? Hang the swallow-tails! 
Must you, sir, come to such a humiliation? 
How are the mighty fallen! The lion of 
Sevenoaks in the skin of an ass! But it 


rooms, he lit every 
and then surveyed 





must be. Ah! Mrs. Belcher—Mrs. Bel- 





cher—Mrs. Belcher! 
you are lumpy. You were pretty once, but 
you are no Mrs. Dillingham. By the gods! 
Wouldn’t she swim around my house like 
a queen! Far in azure depths of space, I 
behold a star! Its light shines for me. It 
doesn’t? It must not? Who says that? 
Did you address that remark to me, sir? 
3y the way, how do you think you got 
along? Did you make a fool of yourself, 
or did you make a fool of somebody? Hon- 
ors are easy. Let Robert Belcher alone! 
Is Toll making money a little too fast? 
What do you think? Perhaps you will 
settle that question by and by. You will 
keep him while you can use him. Then 
Toll, my boy, you can drift. In the mean- 
time, splendor! and in the meantime let 
Sevenoaks howl, and learn to let Robert 
Belcher alone!’’ 

From these dizzy heights of elation Mr. 
Belcher descended to his bed and his heavy 
dreams, and the next morning found him 
whirling away at the rate of thirty miles 
an hour, but not northward. Whither was 
he going? 
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| Legal Inquiries 


Lega! inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
answer by mal] is desired s fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
Thies fee should always accompany inquiries of s 
purely persona! nature which are not of interest to 
Others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 














ROAD QUESTION. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“1. What is the customary charge for 
the use of a grain binder? 2. What are 
the proper steps to take in order to have 
a road widened to the proper width, and 
to remove a hedge fence that is out in 
the road. This road is a county line, and 
is designated as one of the main traveled 
roads. One side of the road is fenced part 
way with a hedge fence; this fence extends 
out into the road, and has grown there for 


the past fifteen years. One place along 
the road is so narrow that there is only 
room for one team to pass between the 
fence and ditches on either side.” 

1. The customary charge for the use 


of implements and equipment of that char- 
acter would be the reasonable rental value 
of the article used. The reasonable rent- 
al value is determined by the custom and 


charges which are usually made for the 
use of such articles in the _ locality 
in which the loan is made. 

2. The law of this state provides that 
the board of supervisors shall have gen- 
eral supervision of the roads in their re- 
spective counties, with power to estab- 
lish, vacate and change them. The law 


further provides that any person desiring 
the establishment, vacation or alteration 
of a road may file a petition with the 
county auditor for that purpose, and file 
a bond conditioned to pay all costs, in 
case the road is not established, vacated 
or altered. The board of supervisors is 
then required by statute to prosecute the 
matter to a determination. 


ROAD LAW IN ILLINOIS. 

Illinois subscriber writes: 

That is the law in Illinois in regard 

utomobiles overtaking and passing 

*-drawn vehicles? Is the automobile 
entitled to half of the raad or to half of 
the beaten track in whatever part of the 
road it may be in?” 

The statutes of the state of Illinois pro- 
vide that any motor vehicle approaching 
a person walking upon or along the public 
highway, or a horse or horses or other 
draft or domestic animal or animals being 
ridden, led or driven thereon, the opera- 
tor of a motor vehicle shall give reason- 
able warning of his approach and use 
every reasonable precaution to avoid in- 
juring such person, or frightening or in- 
juring such horse or animal; and 
if necessary stop his said motor vehicle 
until he can safely proceed. Under this 
Statute it is necessary for the operator of 
any motor vehicle to use every precaution 
to avoid injuring any person or frighten- 
ing any animal, and such operator would 
be entitled to half of the road only when 
he can take the same without interference 
or injury to any person riding, driving or 
leading any horses or other domestic 
animal. 


other 


DELIVERY OF RENT CORN. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“1. A rents of B. A 


is to give B half 


of the corn, husk and deliver it. <A’s 
lease runs out the first of March. Can B 
hold his half of the corn until after the 


first of March, and compel A to deliver it? 
2. Can B compel A to pay expenses for 
shelling B's corn, nothing being said in 
the lease relative to that matter?” 

1. According to the terms of the agree- 
ment made between A and B, it is A’s 
duty to husk and deliver the corn within 
a reasonable time after the corn is fully 
grown and ready for husking, and B would 
have no right to hold his share of the cornu 
until after the first of March, and could 
not legally compel A to deliver it after 
that time. 

2. No. If the lease contains no pro- 
vision requiring A to shell the corn, A 
would be in no way obligated to do any- 
thing regarding this crop except to husk 
and deliver B’s share. 


SURFACE RIGHTS OF FARM. 

A subscriber writes: 

When a farmer buys the ‘surface right’ 
of a farm. what does he really obtain?’ 

This is the question answered by Judge 
Pollock of the United States District 
Court in a suit of William P. Dougherty 
against the Crowe Coal & Mining Co. 

The Frisco railroad sold 120 acres of 
farm land in Cherokee county. Kan., eight 
years ago to Mr. Dougherty, but reserved 
the mining rights. Later the railroad 
sold the mining rights to the Crowe Coal 
& Mining Co. About a year ago the min- 
ing company undertook to use these 
rights, but it was found that the coal was 
so near the surface that in many places it 
was impossible to tunnel and the coal 





with a steam 
part of the 


could be reached better 
shovel. This spoiled a good 
surface for farming purposes. Dougherty 
petitioned for an injunction to stop the 
company from further mining on his farm. 
Testimony was taken by a special mas- 
ter who recommended that the injunction 
be granted, 

In his decision, Judge Poilock reversed 
the finding of the special master. He 
held that the railroad company, which 
formerly owned both surface and mining 
rights, when it transferred to the coal 
company the reservation of the mining 
rights, thereby gave a claim having prece- 
dence over the farming rights. He en- 
joined Dougherty from interfering with 
the mining of coal by the company, but 
required the company to give $6,000 bond 
to cover damage that might be done to 
the surface for farming purposes. 


PASSING ON THE HIGHWAY. 

Many residents of Iowa seem to be 
ignorant of the fact that the last general 
assembly amended the road law with ref- 
erence to vehicles passing on the public 
highway. Until last winter, the Iowa law 
gave no right to the driver of a vehicle 
coming up from behind and overtaking a 
faster moving vehicle which he might de- 
sire to The thirty-fifth general 
assembly amended this, and the law now 
reads: 

“Whenever a person in any vehicle shall 
approach from the rear upon the public 
highway, and desire to pass, it shall be 
the duty of the driver or operator of 
such vehicle ahead to give one-half of the 
beaten path thereof upon proper signal or 
request, by turning to the right. The ve- 
hicle approaching from the rear shall turn 
to the left and shall not return to such 
road or path within less than thirty feet 
of the team or vehicle which has been 
passed provided, however, that such ve- 
hicle need not give such right-of-way 
when it would jeopardize the safety of the 
driver or operator to do so. Failure to 
comply with the above shall be deemed a 
misdemeanor, and punishable as such.” 

It is not often that there has been trou- 
ble about matters of this kind, even when 
we had no law giving rights to the vehicle 
approaching from thé rear. Now an@ 
then, however, there has been trouble. 
Just recently the daily press contained 
the report of an accident in which two 
people were seriously injured through the 
maliciousness of a person who was driv- 
ing a team ahead in the road. The people 
who were injured were in an automobile, 
which overtook a farm wagon. The driver 
of the wagon, instead of giving them an 
opportunity to pass, zig-zagged back and 
forth across the road, for the purpose of 
preventing them from passing. Finally, 
they came to a stretch of road that seemed 
wide enough to justify them in trying to 
pass, but they miscalculated the grade, 
and the automobile was overturned, seri- 
ously injuring the two people who were 
riding in it. We do not know whether the 
driver of the team has been made to suf- 
fer for his maliciousness or not. He should 
be made to suffer the limit which the law 
can impose. 


pass. 


REMOVING SAND FROM ROAD. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“1. Will you inform me what the law is 
governing the removal of sand along the 
public highway? Near here there are 
two large holes along the side of the road 
where the neighbors have taken out sand, 
leaving the road in a dangerous condition, 
especially on a dark night. 2. Have the 
land owners adjoining the road the right 


to sell or give permission to take the 
sand? 3. Who owns the highway; or, 
in other words, who can give permission 


to remove sand or dirt for individual use?” 

1. The laws of the state of Iowa provide 
that public roads and highways shajJl be 
under the care and supervision of the 
board of supervisors of the county in 
which the roads are located. The board 
of supervisors have the right to change, 
alter, vacate and establish roads, and to 
supervise and keep up such roads after 
their establishment. 

2. No. After a road has been dedicated 
to the public, the title to said road rests 
in the public at large, and no adjoining 
land owner has any right to remove dirt 
therefrom nor to permit anyone else to 
do so, 

3. As stated herein, the board of super- 
visors is the only body who can direct the 
removal of sand or dirt from any public 
road. 


PAYMENT OF POLL TAX. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“The road superintendent in 
trict failea to order myself 
to work out our poll tax. 
of the state of Iowa provide that in the 
event we fail to work out our poll tax 

that the same must be paid in cash?” 
No. 
vide that 
quire all 


this dis- 
and neighbors 
Does the law 


The laws of the state of Iowa pro- 
the road supervisor shall re- 
male residents of his district, 
between the ages of twenty-one and 
forty-five, to perform two days’ labor on 
the roads between the first days of April 
and October in each year. The law of 
the state of Iowa further provides that 





the road supervisor must give three days’ 
notice of the day or days, and the place 
to work the roads, to all persons within 
his district who are liable to pay the 
road poll tax, and all such persons so 
notified are required to meet him and 
to perform the work prescribed in said 
notice. The persons liable to pay this 
road poll tax are entitled to work out the 
same, and in the event the road super- 
visor fails to give the required notice 
such persons are not liable for the pay- 
ment of the same in cash, or under any 
duty to do the work upon the roads. 


COUNTY LIABLE FOR DAMAGES. 

An Iowa 

“Will you inform me what 
regarding the liability of the county for 
damages sustained by a person under 
the following conditions: <A road super- 
intendent ordered me to take out my 
four-horse team and drag a certain piece 
of the public road. While executing these 
orders, a culvert gave way and one of 
the teams was thrown into the ditch, in- 


subscriber writes: 
the law is 


juring one of the horses of this team. 
It was necessary for me to call a veter- 
inary, whose bill I am obliged to pay. I 


have put in a claim for the damages sus- 
tained, which the board of supervisors 


refuse to allow.” 

According to the law of the state of 
Towa, a county being expressly empow- 
ered to make and repair bridges and 


highways, it is the county’s duty to build 
and keep in repair bridges and highways, 
and the county is liable for any damages 
resulting from its negligence in building 
or failing to repair bridges or highways. 
If, in the above case, this road was a road 
which the county was obligated to keep 
in repair, and if, through the negligence 
of the county in its failing to keep such 
road in repair or to properly construct 
the culvert, this damage was caused, then 
the county would be liable to the inquirer 
for such damage as he sustained. 


CHICKENS IN MISSOURI. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 


“My neighbor owning a parcel of land 
adjoining me, has a hen house located 
twenty-one feet from the line between 


farms, in which he keeps 
his chickens. His chickens are always 
in my field, and are the cause of much 
annoyance and damage to me. They get 
on my ground and ruin everything that 
I plant. I have notified my neighbor 
three or four times to keep his chickens 
penned up, but he insists, inasmuch as 
there is no law regarding chickens in 
Missouri, he can let them run at will. 
My neighbor did not erect the hén house; 
it was erected by the party from whom 
he purchased the land. Can I make him 
move the hen house?” 

No. The statutes of the state of Mis- 
souri contain no provision making it 
obligatory upon the owner of chickens to 
restrain them and keep them from run- 
ning at large. In the absence of a statu- 
tory provision of that character, chickens 
are deemed to be what is commonly 
known as free commoners, and may be 
allowed to run at will in country dis- 
tricts. The only remedy that the in- 
quirer would have would be to fence his 
land against his neighbor's chickens, and 
thereby prevent them from coming upori 
his land. 


the adjoining 





RIGHT TO STALKS. 

“A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“What are the laws of the state of Ne- 
braska in regard to the following? I rent- 
ed a piece of land last spring, there being 
no written lease entered into between my- 
self and my landlord. In consideration of 
the lease, it was agreed that I was to give 
one-half of the crop in the field to my 
landlord, he agreeging to pay me for 
husking his one-half of the crop, but noth- 
ing was said about the roughage or stalks. 
Can he claim one-half of said roughage or 
stalks when the agreement was that he 
was to get one-half of the crop? There 
is a difference of opinion in this locality 
regarding our respective rights, and I 
would like to know whether or not I would 
have any chance in court regarding this 
matter. I have witnesses that I worked 
the land and cultivated the crop, but have 
no written evidence of my agreement with 
the landlord.”’ 

The courts of this country, in deciding 
matters wherein farm property has been 
leased on shares and the landlord agrees 
to accept a certain portion of the crop as 
rent, have held that the word ‘‘crop”’ shall 
be construed to mean all of the growing 
plant. In view of these decisions, the Ne- 
braska court would in all probability hold 
that the corn stalks are a part of the 
crop, and that the landlord in the above 
case was entitled to his share of them. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THRESHERS, 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“1. Will you kindly inform me whether 
or not the man operating a threshing out. 


fit is responsible for damages by fire, 
caused by the threshing machine? 2. Wi 


you also inform me whether or not there 
is a statute in this state which provides 
what precaution a threshing outfit shal] 
take against fire?’ 

1. Yes; if the owner of a threshing 
machine fails to use due care in the oper. 
ation of his threshing engine, and through 
his negligence and imprudence, sparks or 
coals from his engine set fire to another’s 
property, the owner of the threshing ma- 
chine engine would be liable for the dam- 
ages caused thereby. 

2. This state has no statute providing 
what precaution shall be taken by the 
owner of a threshing outfit to prevnt fire, 
There is, however, a general rule provid- 
ing that the operator of machines and 
engines of that character must use al] 
the modern appliances and take every 
precaution in order to keep his machin- 
ery from causing damage to another. 


RENT AGREEMENT. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A and B are brothers. They own a 
farm which they rented to C. In talking 
over the way they wanted the farm rent- 
ed, they said that their share of the corn 
was to be shelled and hauled to market, 
at C’s expense. When A and B drew up 
the lease, they did not mention the shell- 
ing of the corn. They simply stated that 
C is to deliver all grain. What I want to 
know is, can A and B compel C to shell 
the corn at his expense?”’ 


The written agreement is supposed to 
embody the final decision of all parties 
to it. ‘There may be talk back and forth 


as to what each party désires, but when 
the agreement is finally written, it is sup- 
posed to cover everything. However, if 
the owners of the farm and the renter 
agreed verbally that the corn belonging 
to the owners should be shelled by the 
renter and delivered to the station, and 
this was omitted through mistake when 
the lease was finally written, there prob- 
ably would be grounds for correcting the 
error. If, however, the owners of the farm 
expressed the wish that their corn should 
be shelled by the renter, but the renter 
did not agree to this, then the written 
lease would govern. 
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OF GENERAL INTEREST | 


lowa Shropshire Association Meeting.— 
The Iowa Shropshire Association will 
meet at Ames, December 30th. This will 
pe the second day of the short course 
offered by the Iowa Sésate College. 




















Grundy County, Missouri, Corn Show.— 
The Grundy County (Missouri) Corn 
Growers’ Association held its seventh an- 
nual corn show at Trenton, December 
ith, 18th, 19th and 20th. More than $400 
jn cash premiums was awarded. Two 
corn contests were held in that county 
this year, one for men and another for 
boys. 





Short Course in Potato Growing.—Dur- 


sng the short course which will be held at 
the lowa Agricultural College, at Ames, 
here will be a short course in potato 
growing, With special lectures from spe- 


This short course 
begin Monday, December 29th, at 
and lectures will be given each 
morning and afternoon until Saturday af- 


cialists in this subject. 





9 


ternoon, January 3d. 
Kansas Dairy Meeting.—The annual 
meeting of the Kansas State Dairy As- 


sociation will be held at Manhattan, Jan- 
uary 2d. In connection with the meeting 
a butter contest will be held at which 
suitable prizes will be given for the best 
five pounds of dairy butter, the best milk, 
the best ten-pound tub of creamery but- 
ter. J. C. Fitch is secretary, and his ad- 
dress is Manhattan, Kan. 

Missouri Corn Growers’ Association.— 
The annual Missouri state corn show, 
held each year by the Corn Growers’ As- 
sociation, will be held at Columbia, Jan- 
uary 12th to 16th, when more than $3,000 
in prizes will be awarded the winners. 
The exhibits will include corn, oats, clo- 
ver, cowpeas, soy beans, alfalfa seed, and 
other Missouri farm products. Entries 
close January 5th. T. R. Douglas, sec- 
retary, has urged every Missouri farmer 
to get a premium list. 











Colored Farmers’ Convention.—The an- 
nual convention of the colored farmers 
of Kansas was held at the Topeka In- 
dustrial and Educational Institute, De- 
cember 11th and 12th. Professor George 
R. Bridgeforth, director of the agricul- 
tural department of the Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Booker T. Washington’s school, gave 
an enthusiastic address. Another lec- 
ture was delivered by W. L. Sayers, of 
Graham county, who is said to be the 
only colored attorney in Kansas. 


lowa State Grange Session.—In his ad- 
dress before the forty-fifth annual ses- 
sion of the Iowa State Grange, held at 
Cedar Rapids, from December 10th to 
19th, President Judson, of Balfour, advo- 
cated good roads and rural credit. He 
defended the farmer, saying he was not 
to blame for the present high cost of 
living. Advantages of codperation were 
pointed out. He said there should be a 
more equitable system of taxation. He 
was opposed to the central savings bank 
jdea. 

Mysterious Cattle Disease.—Many cat- 
tle have been dying in Pottawatomie 
county, Kansas, with a mysterious dis- 
ease, having some of the characteristics 
of hydrophobia. A, W. Post and Ed 
Booth, both of that county, have suffered 
much loss. While treating one of the 
animals, Booth bruised his hand and 
exposed it to some froth from the ani- 
mal’s mouth. It immediately swelled up 
and became inflamed. The state agri- 
cultural college has issued no report of 
what it found on examining a head of 
one of the affected animals. 





Dismiss’ Schooi for Corn Show.—In or- 
der that children of the public schools 
might attend a corn show held at War- 
rensburg, Mo., December 12th, Superin- 
tendent R. H. Boston declared a general 
holiday for that day. The show was held 
under the auspices of the Johnson County 
Bureau of Agriculture, and forty different 
schools brought corn exhibits for the 
show. There was a biscuit baking con- 
test for the girls, seed corn tests and 
Stock judging contests for the boys. In 
each case the winners will be given a free 
trip to .Columbia, January 12th to 16th, 
at the expense of the bureau. 


“Wilson Receives Farm Loan Plan.— 
Senator Fletcher, of Florida, who -was 
chairman of the agricultural commission 
which was sent to Europe to investigate 
codperative and credit systems there last 
summer, has submitted a proposed plan 
of operation to President Wilson. The 
president made such a recommendation to 
congress in his annual message. Details 
of the plan have not been made public, 
but the system will establish a number of 
mortgage banks under federal supervi- 
sion. These banks will be located -in dif- 
ferent sections of iiie country. From 
them farmers could obtain loans at low 


- rates of interest, with all the time they 





needed. The extent of the foan would be 
in proportion to the appraised valuation 
of the farm. 


Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicage, Monday, December 22, 1913. 
—Potato prices reached the lowest level 
the past week recorded in many weeks, 
with sales at 50 to 63 cents per bushel, 
the best declining 7 to 10 Butter 
prices were well maintained, with sales 
of creamery at 23% to 351% cents per 
pounds for seconds to extras, while dairy 
butter sold for 25 to 33 





cents. 


cents, with pack- 
ing stock offered at 20 cents. The best 
eggs brought 36 cents per dozen, while 


cold storage eggs sold at 26% to 27 cents. 
Choice dressed turkeys sold freely at 2114 


to 23 cents per pound. Timothy seed 
sold at $4 to $5.25 per 100 pounds, clo- 
ver seed at $12 to $15 per 100 pounds, and 


flaxseed at $1.415g to $1.445¢ per bushel. 

Aside from a few sales of superlative 
little yearlings at new high records for 
the year, nothing unusual took place ir 
the cattle market during the week,. the 
transactions referred to embracing sales 
of a few carloads at $1) to $10.25 per 100 
pounds for the Christmas holiday trade. 
Demand continued much better for fat 
yearling steers and heifers than for other 
descriptions of cattle, with considerable 
doing in good, fat butcher stock, but buy- 
ers were unwilling to pay anywhere near 
as high figures for long-fed baby beeves 
as for the youngsters. Prices for the gen- 
eral run of cattle were depressed by the 
too generous offerings, especially by the 
big receipts for Monday and Wednesday, 
still the principal market days, despite 
all the many efforts made from time to 
time to establish five market days in the 
week. One unpleasant feature of the 
market is the widespread tendency of 
stockmen to hurry up. shipments of 
warmed-up and short-fed cattle in order 
to avoid feed bills, and this movement 
promises to continue for several weeks, 
corn selling throughout feeding districts 
at unusually high prices on account of the 
short crop grown this year. It is believed 
that the feeding districts have marketed 
the principal part of their heavy cattle, 
and that receipts of these will show a 
steady falling off from now on, tending 
to make better prices. The demand for 
stockers and feeders has fallen off con- 
siderably of late, with purchases mainly 
for shipment to the surrounding country, 
including Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Mich- 
igan, while a good many steers weighing 
around 800 to 1,000 pounds have been pur- 
chased by Kentucky distillery feeders. 

Cattle prices averaged lower last week, 
with the bulk of the beef steers going at 
$7.75 to $8.85, and the better class of 
heavy beeves taken at $8.65 to $9.30, al- 
though very few sold above $9.10. The 
cheaper light-weight steers brought $6.50 
to $7.75, and yearlings brought $7.70 to 
$9.85, with sales of a few carloads at $10 
and $10.25. Medium grade steers sold at 
$7.80 and upward, while a good kind 
brought $8.25 and upward, with sales of 
butchering cows and heifers on a basis of 
$4.65 to $8.50, aside from a few fancy 
heifers at $8.75 to $10, part of them being 
sold mixed with steers. Cutters brought 
$4.20 to $4.60, canners $3.25 to $4.15, and 
bulls $4.75 to $7.75. Stockers had a fair 
sale at $5 to $7.25, weighty feeders going 
at $6 to $7.50, and stock and feeding cows 
and heifers at $4.85 to $6.50. Calves found 
a good outlet at $4.50 to $11.25 per 100 
pounds, while’ milk cows brought $60 to 
$90 per head. On and after New Year's, 
untested dairy and breeding cows from 
other states will be barred by the state 
of Illinois. At the week’s close, cattle 
were decidedly weak and lower, with ex- 
pectation of dull markets at Christmas 
time. 

Hogs haye been marketed with extreme 
liberality. for still another week, enabling 
buyers to force several breaks in prices 
for all descriptions, with the usual ral- 
lies. Although there is no longer the large 
showing of sick hogs that was seen earlier 
in the-season,.the lighter weights of hogs 
and pigs’'are’ strongly in evidence, with 
the recent average weight around 2138 to 
215 pounds, comparing with 222 pounds a 
year ago, 213 pounds two years ago, 225 
pounds three years ago, and 216 pounds 
four years ago. ‘This great predominance 
of under-weights is attributable to the 
widespread unwillingness upon the part 
of stock feeders to run up winter feed 
bills,) many of them believing it would 
not pay them to do so. Still, hogs are 
bringing much higher prices than in most 
former years at corresponding dates, 1909 
and 1910 excepted, and experienced men 
in preparing hogs for the market are of 
the opinion that where stockmen have 
plenty of corn it will pay to finish off 
their thrifty youngsters. Packers are still 
making good profits in cutting up hogs 
bought at ruling prices, and there is a 
good demand for fresh pork, as well as 
for cured meats and lard. While the 
spread in prices for the several grades of 
swine has narrowed a good deal in recent 
months, there is still a liberal premium 
paid for choice heavy hogs, with sales of 
light hogs and pigs at a decided discount. 
Average prices for hogs for the week were 





the lowest seen since last January, 
sales down to $7.25 to $7.80, and 
bringing $6.25 to $7.50. 
sold at $6.80 to $7.30. 


with 
pigs 
A year ago hogs 


Receipts of sheep and lambs for Mon- 


day of last week aggregated 51,235 


head, 


causing a sharp break in prices for lambs, 


the best fat flocks included, 
saved from any marked weakness by 
small percentage offered. 


with sheep 
the 
On other days, 


receipts of everything in the live mutton 


line were greatly lowered, 
a better feeling, although 
cline was not recovered, as 
demand was 


the early 
the 


and this caused 
de- 
general 
less urgent than heretofore. 


Much fault was found by killers with the 
unsatisfactory quality of many of the con- 
signments of lambs from lowa and other 


nearby 
are on a somewhat 
too many sheepmen having 
enough flesh on their holdings. It 
be said that usually it is the new 


extended scale, 


sections where feeding operations 
far 
failed to put 
may 
begin- 


ners in the sheep and lamb industry who 


make this serious mistake, 
having learned better 
or from common sense to begin with. 
far as fat flocks are concerned, 
prices have compared favorably 
former years, and prospects for 





the old-timers 
from sad experience 


So 


ruling 
with most 
the future 


are generally regarded as highly favor- 
able. Late lamb sales occurred at $5.50 
to $7.80, while yearlings brought $5.65 to 
$6.65. wethers $4.60 to $5.60, ewes $3 to 
$4.65, and bucks $3 to $3.75. Western 
feeding lambs had quick sales at $6.25 
to $7. 

Horses moved off rather slowly during 
much of the time last week, with no 
marked changes in rwviing prices, the 
greater part of the animals going at $125 
to $275 per head, and few sales around 
$300 to $350. Inferior horses were hard 
to get rid of around $75 to $100, while 
drivers were in restricted demand at $125 
to $225. W. 





Recent Public Sales 


WALNUT GROVE SHORT-HORN SALE 


The sale of Short-horns held by Mr. 
J. T. Judge, of Carroll, lowa, December 
17th, passes into history as one of the 
most successful sales of 1913. It was 
well patronized, and interest was at no 
time lacking throughout the sale. The 
range of prices ran very uniform, $465 
being the top, and the general average 
$226 on forty-seven head. The first ten 
bulls averaged $302.50. They were a 
splendid lot, and in condition to appeal 
to the buyer. Sultan Monarch, No. oO 
the catalogue, and a prime young bull, 
went to Cahill Bros., of Iowa, at $400. 
Sultan’s Diamond could have carried a 
bit more flesh to his advantage. How- 
ever, his selling price of $465 was the top 
of the sale, the buyer being Mr. J. U. 
Cobb, of lowa. Standard’s Count had 
improved mightily of recent, and showed 
up with the best of the lot. W. W. Grif- 
fith, of lowa, settled for him at $415. Ed 
6 i of Iowa, selected King Major 
at $32 J. W. Eral, of lowa, made a 
judic ious selection in the young cow, Miss 
Clear the Way and her Standard Sultan 
bull calf. They brought the high figure 
in females, $400, and came near being 
the bargain cow. J. W. and W. F. Bar- 
ber, of Missouri, were liberal bidders and 


buyers of seven head. Of 
head sold, but two remained at 
Iowa, Illinois, Missouri and 
took the cattle. The detailed list 
follows furnishes interesting reading. 
F. M. Woods occupied the box, and 
assisted by ey Foley and 
EMALES. 

Sept., °04 (and c. 
Barber, Skidmore, 
Violet Blossom 2d, Jan., ‘04; 

Toyne, Lanesboro, lowa 
Miss Clear the Way, Feb., ’11 (and b. 

calf): J. W. Eral, Pocahontas, Ia.. 


3uttercup, calf); 
J. W. 


Maud, June, °09 (and c. calf); Neil 
Slair, Dayton, low ....cccscccses 
Gwendoline Queen, Mar., ’10 (and b. 
GRC: NG. THA | 65ckcckscscenescae 
Butterfly, Oct., '02; Jas. Blair, Paton, 
Ey Ee rarer re moCer eee 
Minerva Girl, July, °07 (and b. calf); 
E. R. Silliman, Colo, Iowa ... 
Scottish Queen, June, '05; Drey Bros., 
Mamie; TOES 56 dc csccsd coc catewsiac cs 
Marshal’s Nonpareil, Jan., ’09 (and c. 
calf); John Rasmess, Lake City, 
Geet Prine pe eon ee 
Violet, Feb., '09 (and ¢. calf); C. A 
Oldsen, Wall Lake, Iowa ......... 
Nonpareil May, Mar., '08; John’ Ras- 
pe ce he Poe mre Cee 
Merriment Secret, July, ‘09 (and c. 
GEE a i, SO oe sins exemeae ne 
Lady, Jan., 10; J. F. Buckinslad, Dy- 
GTEVING, BOWE cccccessccacsocccessece 
Miss Aberdeen, Jan., ’°12; W. F. Bar- 
ber; SiiGmore; Mo. srcviccascvesicae 
Missie 7th, April, °10; J. A. Richard- 
S0n,. Walt: Lalke,. JAWS. .....06cccecese 
Nonpareil Lady, June, ’11; Drey Bros. 


Seottish Queen 12th, May, "08; E. R. 


REI OO Tock ude sn cacsdum. nemsaced 
Sunlight 8th, Oct., ’03; W. F. Barber 
Sunlight Lass, May, ’09; C. F. Jones, 

tippey, lowa aw: sacativesa etauewiaase 
Lancaster Beduty, Jan., °’05; Frank 

RM  < coviemcnss candewaedaasane se 
Knight’s Gem, Dec., ’06 (and c. calf); 

+ ee Coglin, Eixive, TOWER .occccs 
Caroline, Oct., °02; Thos. Burns, Jr. 

3reda, lowa bisactek basi ata aoa aia ah re-spehvate 
Roan Ribbon 4th, Mar., ’11; J. Kil- 

gour, Sterling, Ill. Pa RANT rire 
Roan Rose, Nov., 11: W. J. Barber. 
Nonpareil Maid, April, ’12; W. S. 

Handley, Carroll, Iowa ........ aia 
Walnut Grove Missie, Feb., '12; Neil 

EM rac ata nearest mas ethers neers 
Mysie of Walnut, May, ’11 (and b. 

calf); E. B, Thomas, Audubon, Ia.. 
Butterfly of Walmut, April, ’11 (and 

b. calf): J. A. Richardson ......... 
Lady Sunlight, July, '11; Jas. Blair.. 


Lady Gold Hunt, Nov., °i1; T. J. Gog- 


TTL soccer ereeresesesereesseesereesees 


the forty-seven 
Carroll. 
Nebraska 
which 
Col. 
was 
Jackson. 


Mo......$235 
Frank 
330 


200 


35 





Sultan’s Buttercup, April, ’12; W. F. 


eee PRO Oe 
Dora's Maid, May, ‘12; F. A. Shir- 
cliff, Charter Oak, Iowa .. 155 
Wainut Gem, July, °12; Glen “Oison, 
NS NEE Aisa co ws eccadeens ine ee 
Veronica Sultaness, Aug., '12; nae WwW. 
Re ee seeeese 
Sempstress Rose, Sept., 42; i... 

Hardin, Corning, IoW@ ...<cscacece 

BULLS. 

Sultan's Diamond, Jan., °12; J. U. 
Cobb, Correctionville, Iowa ....... 465 
Standard’s Count, Dec., ‘12; W. W. 

Griffith, Lanesboro, [oe eR eS 415 
Sultan’s March, May, ‘12; Cahill Bros., 

WOQCUONGE. SOWO  6cs-6s-0cctucceesciwoees 400 
King Major, May, '12; Ed Hoffman 

Re “GHEOUey. TOWED cS cciccesianeteconce 325 
Wainut Vitcor, Nov., '12; H. Smith 

& Son, Tobias, Neb. ...<cccccvscees 31 
Maud’s King, Aug., 12; John Hud- 

som, SHREIGOR, TOW .cccccccesecacas 5 
Victoria’s Sultan, Jan., ‘13; J. W 

Dugan, Kingsley, Iowa .....cccecee 219 
Sultan's Count, Jan., °13; nis Cc. Mey- 

CF, CORI, LOWE ii ck send cdéancins 185 
Sultan’s Successor, Deec., '12; Smith 

& Baumart, South English, Iowa... 21 
Diamond Miner, Oct., ‘12; J. J. Foger- 

ty, Central City, lowa Rani wait, ata ddsastid 280 
King Way, March, '13; Geo 7ranco 

POT, TOWED  ccdusccnasnccccsvecees 105 

SUMM any 

35 females sold for $7,305; aver., $208.00 


for 
for 


12 bulls sold 
17 head sold 





BS; oe average, 
$10; 630; average, 





OMAHA SHORT-HORN SALE A SUC- 
CESS. 


The Short-horn breeders’ sale heid at 
South Omaha, December 16th, under the 
management of Cc. A. Saunders, Manilla, 
lowa, resuited successfully. The offering 


largely a buil 


of about sixty head was t 
crowd of 


offering, and attracted a good 


buyers. Some of the plainer bred ani- 
mals in thin condition sold cheap, but the 
well bred ones in condition soid at satis- 
factory prices. The top was $525 for the 
Cc. F. Mitchell herd bull, True Cumber- 
land 2d, the buyer being Frank Tcyiie, 
Lanesboro, lowa. A yearling son of this 
bull, both white, sold for $400, to Ash- 
craft Bros., Atchison, Kan. C. A. Saun- 
ders also received $400 for the yearling 
Scotch bull, Sultan’s Count, the buyer 
being D. J. Wenck, Glidden, lowa. The 
bulis made an average of close to $18 
A list of sales at $100 and ever follows 
Colonel Woods occupied the block, and 
kept things moving in good shape. 
BULLS. 
Sultan’s Count, Mar., ‘12; D. J. Wenck, 
GUGGCN, TOWR. 6.0006.6200 vcccsesenaes $400 
Gloster M., Dec., ’08; John Engersen, ‘ 
Shelby, lowa OE CPT POC Ce i) 
Victor Goods, Sept., 10: P. W. Claw- 
son, Red Oak, SOE eat atk ore 230 
Bonny Buy 2d, Nov., 425° John Lee, 
WN Sn ocdcnscctonedaceunten One 
Seottish Marshall, June, 712; H. De- 
bauer, Schuyler, Neb. .......... - 180 
Victor, June, ‘12; G. 8S. Brown, Ful- 
lertom, NOD. cc ceed ccdcccctacvcvaese 210 
Red Koyal, Jan., °13; Chas. Novotny, 
Clarkeon, NED. 2... ccccuccsccccocdece 180 
True Cumberland 2d, June, '10; Frank 
Toyne, Lanesboro, fowa .......-.. 525 
A True Cumberland, Sept., °12; Ash- 
croft Bros., Atchison, Kan. ....... 400 
Roan Ringieader, Oct., ‘12; George 
Biadt, Shelby, LOW <6 cscccccsvcces 100 
Burwood Goods, May, ‘12; A. J. 
Breauneau, Great Falls, Mont..... 155 
Golden Burwood, Feb., 3; kn A. 
Stamen, Walnut, Iowa ............ 200 
White Stocking, Jan., 712; A. Prince, 
Went “Paeikt.: ROR coc civacnonsess 60 
Red Star, July, °12; W. H. Mite hell, 
Orrile, TOWR 60.6 ciecvcdvecscecevacws 55 
Robt. Lee, Dee., '12; O. Tefft, Avoca, 
pS ee ee ers ee ee ee ee 165 
Vietcry’s Pride, H. H. Wendorf, Ban- 
CHOEG. ING scald acwsteuadeneesssucece< 130 
Sultan’s Model, Mar., 13; Amos Sny- 
der. South Omaha, Neb. .......... 150 
Sultan’s Pride, Mar., 12; H. B. Cheny, 
Emmerson, 1OWG éscceccccvevicosce 145 
King Sultan, Apr., 12; C. E. Ballain, __ 
ESmimerson, LOWS 2.2 ccsvoccccceeces D> 
Mina’s Lad, Feb., ’°12; W. C. Swartz 
Silver City, TOW ..ccccccccvucs veetge: ae 
Roan Lad, Sept., '12; Jno. Gramkow, 
Persia, LOW ..-ccccccccccccecoccess 10 
Victer, Nov., 12; C. A. Smith, Mullen, 
CE Te eT ee rer Tee 115 
Bellmont, Dec., '12; Jno. Norby, Ban- ; 
Te: MED Se om ny Pe 115 
Nerissa’s Goods, Nov., '12; A. J. Bre- im 
neau, Great Falls, Mont. ........... 12 
Oakwood 12th, Apr., 13; C. F. Sched- 
won, Bancroft, Neb. melee ae phlnea 00 
Stephen Pet, Jan, 3; 
‘Henderson, lowa 





—_ calf, eleven months (consigned by 


A. Saunders); H. less, Sur- 

My TSK atnndccd datdadstess ceeee 230 
Superbus Type, Aug., "12; Geo. Fred- $ 

erick, Pierce, Neb. ...--ecseeneeees 235 
Count Superbus, Mar., 425° Wisnesky 

Bros., Dodge, Neb. ......ccccccccecs 180 
True Superbus, Mar., '12; E. Boeken- . 

EE eer err rrr TT Peet ee ee 225 

The three last “named bulls were con- 
signed by A. L. Klapping, Underwood, 
Iowa, and were not listed in the cata- 
logue. 

” COWS. 

Orange Queen of C., Dec., ’04; Lewis 

Hetzel, Imogene, lowa .........--- $175 
Azora, July, ‘10 (and b. calf); P. W. 

Clawson, Red Oak, Iowa ........--. 10 
Miss Twinkle, June, ’11; C. M. Watt, : 

Emmerson, Iowa ......-2++eeeeeeees 115 
Blue Belle, Apr., 06; Lewis Hetzel.. 135 
Zomaine, Nov., '09; C. M. Watt.... 145 
Anita 5th, Nov.. ’09; H. Fricke, Pap- ‘ 

Dillion, NeD. .....cccescccrcseces 105 
Leslie Belle 2d, Dec., '09; Lewis Het- 

ME Vind clacc ud atiadadanet ds Rac akcee cess 165 
Charmer, June, ’09; H. Fricke........ 125 
Favorite, Apr., "07; C. M. Watt...... 12. 
Flora, Dec., ‘10; Edgewood Farm, 

Council Bluffs, Iowa .........-..-- Of 
Beauty Belle 4th, Mar., ’05; E. Boek- - 

enhour, Wakefield, Neb. ..........- 05 
Minnie, June, ’10; H. C. Chandle 7 

FaWG®,. lOWG:..cnccc cccccccosscesacece 22 

SUMMARY. 
35 bulls sold for $6,239; average, $178.90 
22 females scold for $2,455: aver., 111.60 
57 head sold for $8,685; average, 152.36 
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| OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Canadian Oats Coming.—Three cars of 
Canadian oats have been received in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., since the tariff of fifteen 
cents a bushel was reduced to only six 
cents. teports from the board of trade 








William Deering is Dead.— William Deer- 
ing, aged head of the harvest trust, died 
at his home in Florida recently. He was 
founder of the Deering Harvester Com- 
pany which later merged with the Inter- 
national combine. Mr. Deering was 88 
years of age 

Texas Floods Destroy Crops.—Texas has 
been visited by one of the most disas- 
trous floods in its history, the rice and 
cotton crops in flooded districts being 
completely destroyed. ‘Total loss has been 
estimated at $100,000,000. Cattle were 
drowned by the hundreds, it is said, and 
much hay in stacks washed away. 





The Missouri State Grange.-The State 
Grange of Missouri held its fiorty-second 
annual session at Moberly from December 
2d to 5th. Many delegates from all sec- 
tions of the state attended. All the ses- 
sions were except those held 
Wednesday which was Governor's Day. 
IlIness prevented Governor E,. W. Major 
from attending. 


secret 


state many other purchases have been 
made from Canadian provinces. Some of 
ihe stock is ‘‘mill oats,”’ being a general 
mixture of cat, wheat and barley screen- 
ings. The stuff can be brought down 
from Canada at a cost of from 25 to 35 
cents per bushel, it is said, which makes 
them from 5 to 15 cents a bushel cheaper 
than the local grown product. 


Housekeepers’ Institute.—Much interest 
is being taken in a housekeepers’ institute 
being conducted at Hays, Kan., under the 
auspices of the Western State Normal 
School and the State Agricultural College. 
It began December Ist and is to be con- 
tinued for twenty days. One room is set 
aside for demonstrating farm and house- 
10old magazines as well as newspapers. 


Mid-West Poultry Show.—Four hun- 
dred and forty-seven exhibitors were rep- 
resented at the fifth annual exhibition of 
the great Mid-West Poultry and Pet 
Stock Association, held at the Coliseum 
in Chicago for a week beginning Decem- 
ber 12th Entries came from all parts of 
the United States and Canada and in- 
cluded practically every breed of poultry. 


Indian Wins First Prize.—In competi- 
tion with five white men, George Kapayou, 
an Indian, won first prize on his Yellow 
Dent seed corn at the Tama county (lowa) 
fair this season. It is the first time an 
Indian has entered in such competition 
With the white race. His victory gave him 
much joy, and the announcement was re- 
céived with much enthusiasm by all his 
friends. 

Rural Churches Growing.—Rev. H. P. 
Chaffee, of lowa City, Iowa, has com- 
pleted an investigation of the rural church 
conditions in Johnson county. Outside the 
city he found forty-nine churches in the 
county, representing twelve denomina- 
tions. The average salary for the minis- 
ters was $863, and the average attendance 
ninety-nine, One hindrance to rural church 
werk is the irregular service, says the 
Rev. Chaffee. 

Farmer Flies Over City.—Farmers can 
be depended upon to hold their own in 
keeping up with the pace of the world. 
Cc. V. Cessna, a farmer of Kingman county, 
Kansas, probably is one of the first farm- 
ers to build and e juip an aeroplane for 
his own use. He recently flew over the 
downtown district of Wichita in a mono- 
plane of his own make. At times he at- 
tained an altitude of 4,000 feet, according 
to news dispatches from that city. 

Alfalfa in Rows.—The seeding of alfalfa 
in rows to make cultivation possible is 
being advised for parts of western Kan- 
sas by W. A. Boys, demonstration agent 
at Hays He has interested nine men in 
this method of planting. and has secured 





some x and alfalfa seed. One 
hundred acres will be planted 
Som: ‘ v be sown broadcast, 





but most of it will be planted in rows. 


Even if the alfalfa does not give high 





forage yields, as compared with vields of 
lan lapted to growing alfalfa by the 
st nethods, the forage will be very 
ptable to balance the ration with 


feeds easily produced in this ter- 
Mr. Boys thinks that the crop will 
be valuable, also, in a rotation scheme 
for western Kansas. 





Fish Culture.—We acknowledge receipt 
from Sturgis, Walton & Co., of a very 
interesting bok on fish culture by Wm. E. 
Meehan, formerly fish commissioner of 
Pennsylvania. and superintendent of the 
public aquarium at Philadelphia. To one 
who is interested in fish culture, this book 





will prove most valuable, and for the 
general reader who has no particular in- 
terest in fish culture, it is a delightful lit- 
tle volume, describing, as it does, the 
habits of some of our most interesting 
fish. There are chapters on black bass, 
rock bass, sunfish, catfish, carp, trout, 
salmon, perch, pickerel, and several other 
varieties of fish. There are full instruc- 
tions for making ponds, for taking care 
of the fish, making and managing an 
aquarium, etc. There is one chapter on 
frog culture and another on the culture 
and care of goldfish. The book sells for 
$1, and may be secured through Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 

Catching a Scalawag.—In the Times- 
Republican, of Marshalltown, Iowa, is told 
the story of how one farmer caught a 
scalawag who swindled his wife: “*Ac- 
cording to the farmer's story, a fellow 
came to his house to deliver an ‘enlarged 
picture,’ and of course he wanted to sella 
frame for it. The wife sent him to the 
corn field to show the frames to the hus- 
band, and let him decide on the style to 
be taken. The agent returned to the house 
and reported that the highest priced kind 
had been selected and that the wife was 
to write a check for the frame. She did 

and the figure was pretty high, too, for 
a picture frame for people in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, When the farmer came in 
and learned the facts, he was mad—sim- 
ply mad. He hitched up and drove to town 
to try to find that picture man. He found 
him. He got part or all of his money 
back, and returned to the corn field, but 
before he went he told his wife what he 
would do to the next agent that came on 
his place.”’ 


Plowing or Disking.—W. R. Porter, su- 
perintendent demonstration farms, Agri- 
cultural College of North Dakota, says: 
“Using day labor at the day rate and 
horse labor and machinery depreciation 
the same as those used in Bulletin No. 
164, of the North Dakota experiment sta- 
tion, it would cost approximately $1.40 
per acre to fall plow land with six horses 
in North Dakota. Spring plowing will 
cost approximately $1.12 for five horses 
in the same state. Disking in the fall 
costs approximately 40 cents per acre for 
single disking and 80 cents per acre for 
double disking. Spring disking costs ap- 
proximately 35 cents per acre for single 
disking and 70 cents per acre for double 
disking. Therefore, if the land was not 
fall plowed, but spring disked twice, the 
cost of producing wheat is lowered 70 
cents per acre, with disking, as compared 
with plowing. Fall plowed land would 
therefore have to yield from one to one 
and one-fourth bushels more wheat per 
acre at present prices to pay for fall 
plowing as compared with double disking 
in the spring. Spring plowed land would 
therefore have to yield from one-half to 
three-fourths of a bushel more wheat per 
acre to pay the cost of plowing as com- 
pared with double disking in the spring. 
As a general proposition, both fall and 
spring plowing will pay much better than 
double disking for wheat, but there are 
some conditions where the soil is light 
and sandy and inclined to blow, where it 
is better to put wheat in on disked land 
rather than on fall or spring plowed land. 
Such conditions, however, are compara- 
tively rare in North Dakota.” 

Sheep on the Farm.—This is the title of 
a bulletin—No. 20—soon to be issued by 
the department of agriculture. It has 
been written by Edward L. Shaw and 
Lewis L. Heller of the animal husbandry 
division bureau of animal industry. In 
this bulletin a plea is made for more sheep 
raising on the part of farmers, for there 
is no question that sheep raising can 
profitably be fitted into the general man- 
agement of thousands of farms where 
there is none at the present time. On 
many other farms the size of the flock 


could be increased and more attention 
given to this branch of farming with 
resulting profit to the owner. Many 


farmers have disposed of their flocks and 
many others have refrained from enter- 
ing the business because of some of the 
difficulties that are peculiar to this in- 
dustry. Among the most important of 
these are cur dogs, parasites, and disease. 
Good management and proper care will 
control, if not eliminate, these difficulties. 
The flock that must rustle for itself is 
the one that suffers most from. these 
sources. Sheep are good scavengers, but 
should not be made to subsist upon weeds 
alone, with little or no attention on the 
part of the farmer. The sooner the owner 
realizes that his sheep cannot return sat- 
isfactory profits under such conditions, 
the better it will be for him. Any extra 
care and feed given to the flock gener- 
ally vields the greatest returns. There is 
a general impression that sheep are un- 
profitable upon high-priced land. While 
this may have been true once upon a 
time, it is not now. Times are changing. 
The western ranges are almost complete- 


ly occupied and many western sheep men 
are returning east for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the industry in that section. The 
period of exploitation is passing and a 
new era of constructive live stock farm- 
ing is at hand, which means that a more 





intensive system of sheep farming upon 
high-priced land must follow. In Eng- 
land the question is not whether you can 
afford to keep sheep on high-priced land, 
but whether you can afford to keep high- 
priced land without sheep. The bulletin 
should be a valuable addition to the text 
books on the farm, for not only are all 
the various phases of the industry care- 
fully and completely touched upon, but a 
further understanding of the contents is 
given through excellent half-tones made 
from photographs. There is sure to be a 
quick exhaustion of the edition, so it 
would be well to get in early with your 
order to your senator, congressman or the 
secretary of agric — 

No More Free @eede—The uninitiated 
members of congress are trembling at the 
annual scare which is thrown onto them 
about the abolishing of free seeds. Presi- 
dent Wilson has been very successful in 
keeping the boys on Capitol Hill at work 
six days a wees, eight to ten hours a day 
for the whole year, but when he makes 
special commendation of his secretary of 
agriculture in his annual message, and 
that official begins to make motions like 
cutting off free seeds, the end can be seen. 
It means, if pushed with the iron hand, 
nothing less than revolt—mutiny. 
tary Wilson tried it, and failed. Congress 
simply appropriated more money than ever 
for free seeds for itself, cast them upon 
the waters, and like bread they returned 
—in votes, so it is said. Each year we 
hear that the free seed farce is to be 
abolished and some congressmen have the 
creeps at the suggested outrage. True, 
Secretary Houston has only recommended 
a reduction of the appropriation for the 
distribution of free seed. But he points to 
the elimination of that beautiful charity 
which congress has so long conducted to 
the profit of itself, the comfort of its con- 
stituents, the advancement of agriculture 
among the flat-dwellers of apartment 
houses, and the complete mystification of 
farmer folk who witness turnips spring 
where radishes had been sown, while sad 
to say many seeds never broke the ground. 
Free speech has already been woefully 
curtailed at the house end of the capitol, 
but free seeds—never! 

Old Plants Under New Names.—There 
has recently been a considerable amount 
of advertising, in the press and otherwise, 
of two beans for which highly extrava- 
gant claims are made, is the announce- 
ment made by the department of agricul- 
ture. One of these is being advertised 
under the name of the Shahon pea, with 
the absurd claim that on three and one- 
half acres this plant produced seventy 
tons of hay and 350 bushels of seed. This 
is in reality, it is said, nothing more than 
the asparagus bean, or yard-long bean. 


Secre- 





—— 
It is a close relative of the cowpea—by 
some botanists considered a mere variety. 
In experiments with more than twenty 
varieties of asparagus bean, the de part. 
ment concluded that none of them coulg 
possibly compete with the better varj etieg 
of cowpeas as a forage crop. The stems, 
as a rule, are much more slender and yjp. 
ing, and the long pods, which lie on the 
ground, cannot be harvested by mga. 
chinery. None of the twenty varieties is 
as productive, either in herbage or in 
pods, as the better sorts of cowpeas, 
Seed of the “Shahon pea,” which appar. 
ently is the commonest variety of aspara- 
gus bean, is offered at $5 a pound, where. 
as in France where it is more or lesg 
commonly grown, it is sold for 25 cents a 
pound. The other plant, which has heen 
thoroughly tested, both by the department 
and a number of experiment stations, jg 
the Jack bean, advertised under the name 
of the Giant Stock Pod Bean, or the 
Wataka bean, the seed being quoted at 
$15 a bushel. This bean has been de. 
scribed fully in Circular 110 of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, which may be obtained 
free on request to J. A. Arnold, the editor 
of the department. While Jack bean pro- 
duces an enormous amount of beans per 
acre, they are not relished by stock, and 
no satisfactory means of utilizing them 


has yet been discovered. 
ALFALF treated seed for sale. Guaranteed 

———e tO ZTOW successfully in every state 
in the union. T! the union. The imported preparator will increase 
germination over 100% and Pill produce healthy, 
strong, Vigorous plants that will stand any climatic 
conditions. A western agricultural college reports 
as follows on preparator treated seed: 6 0z. seed, not 
treated, planted May 25, 1918, yielded 4367 plants; 6 
oz. seed, treated twice with imported preparator, 
planted same day in same field, yielded 12,549 plants, 
The above difference shows a gain of 153.6%. Buy 
seed that you know was raised in a northern climate, 
from a man who has raised alfalfa successfully for 
several years, and who will guarantee its purity and 
germinating qualities. Be careful where you buy 
your seed: do not buy your seed raised in a southern 
climate where seed can be bought from 87.00 to $5.00 
per bushel—it will never grow successfully in your 
locality, and your time, labor and money will be 
wasted. Beware of anyone offering you seed from 
$7.00 to $8.00 per bushel, Reliable seed men are 
scouring the country for northern grown seed and are 
paying more than $8.00 per bushel in carload lots. I 
will guarantee that $10.00 worth of my preparator 
treated seed will produce more strong, healthy, vig- 
orous plants than $12.00 worth of any untreated seed 
on the market today. For full particulars, prices, 
etc., write J. A. STHRANSKY, Box 216, 
Pukwana, South Dakota. 








PURE Dakota grown preparator 





We . 10 bu. Mammoth Red Clover 
seed. strictly pure. ‘armers answer and state 
price. FRED KETTLER, R. 4, Platteville, Wis. 


Farmers answer stating 
price f.o.b. cars. Address 
P.M. JONES, 
New Cambria, Mo. 


Position as Farm Manager Wanted 


Have had long experience, both in managing farms 
and handling live stock. Best of references given. 
Address J. E., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 











Your Year’s Reading 


Special Combination Prices for 


Wallaces’ 


Farmer Subscribers 


For the convenience of our subscribers, we receive and forward subscriptions to any 


publication. 
pany a subscription to other publications. 


A subscription to Wallaces’ Farmer, either new or renewal, must accom- 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


With 
Reg. Wallaces’ 
Price Farmer 
Alone Both 





Des Moines Register and Leader....... $4.00 $4.30 
Burlington (la.) Hawkeye o-0e & 4.40 
Des Moines Daily News ...... 2.65 
Des Moines Evening Tribune 2.50 


With 
Reg. Wallaces’ 
Price Farmer 


Alone Both 
Chicago Daily Drovers Journal.......... $4.00 $4.10 
Chicago Daily Live Stock World........ 3.00 3.35 
Kansas City Daily Drovers Telegram... 4.00 4.10 
Chicago Daily Tribune....... .......... 4.00 4.40 


STOCK AND FARM PAPERS 


(W) means weekly. (M) means monthly. 
1. 






Breeders’ Gazette (W)..........sesseeee 00 1.95 
Hoard’s Dairyman (W)...... -- 1.00 1.75 
American Sheep Breeder (M) . 1.00 1.85 
Weekly Inter-Ocean ................. 1.00 1.35 
Marshalltown Times-Republican (S- W) 1.00 1.85 








GENERAL MAGAZINES 






American Magazine (M).........+eeeee 1.50 2.10 
Pathtinder (current events) W. -- 1.00 1.85 
Review of Reviews (M)........ 3.00 3.10 
Everybody’s Magazine (M).. 1.50 2.20 
Commoner (W) eae 1.00 1.60 
Woman’s Home Com panion (M).. 1.50 2.20 





The Fratt Grower (00)... .0.0.6.iccseccses 1.75 
American Swineherd (M). : a 1.35 
Western Poultry Journal i) RRC -50 1.35 
Reliable Poultry Journal (M).......... 1.35 
American Bee Journal (M).... ye 1.75 
Farm Journal (M), five years........... 1.00 1.75 
DIROIONE DOT TID iiss oncseccessccewes 1.00 1.75 
Youth’s Companion (W)................ 2.00 2.80 
World's. Work (MI) ....2 6.55. i -. 8.00 3.10 
Designer (M).... <a 1.60 
Delineator (M).. rere. 2,10 
Technical World Magazine (M)......... 1.50 2.10 





No. 1 


SPECIAL CLUB 
No. 2 


WALLACES’ F 





WALLACES’ FARMER, 1 year. 
SPECIAL CLUB | Dee Moines Daily News 
Regular price . . . 2. 0 « » 


FARMER, 1 year ° 
Daily Register and Leader (Des Moines), 1. yr. 4.00 


Regular price . 2. . « s se 


. ye 00 oo | Both only 


Ws t+ 200) go ee 


Both only 


$4.30 





$3. 00 | 
$1.00 


$5.00 








OTHER COMBINATIONS 


If more than one book or periodical is desired, add the combination rates and de- 


duct $1.00 for the extra Waliaces’ Farmer. For example, 


the rate on Wallaces’ Farmer 


and the Breeders’ Gazette is $1.95; on Wallaces’ Farmer and Hoard’s Dairyman $1.75. 


Adding, $1.95 plus $1.75 equals $3.70. 


leaves $2.70 as the price of the three papers one year each. 


Deducting $1.00 for extra Wallaces’ 


Farmer 
Write for prices if in 


doubt. Remit by bank draft, express order, or postal money order. Address all letters to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


All new subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer get the rest of 1913 and all of 1914, 
Paid-up subscribers who renew are advanced full time from the old date of expiration. 
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Crop Notes 


Brown County, Kansas, December 18th. 
—Had a five and a half inch rain, which 








fel] slowly and steadily, enabling it all 
to soak into the ground. Shock fodder 

il damaged. Very few nubbins to 
shut Practically all the farmers are 
puving corn in town, shipped in mostly 
from lowa at 72 to 79 cents, depending on 
quality; shipped in oats, 45 cents; wheat 
selling for 77 cents. Much wheat used for 
stock feed in place of corn. Early sown 
wheat badly infected with Hessian fly— 
much Worse than last year. Some hog 
cholera.—stanley Smith. 

Faribault County, Minn., December 19. 


—Corn was a good crop in this section, 
averaging from 50 to 70 bushels to the 
acré It has been selling at 53 cents a 
I ‘ We think we ought to have more, 
al are talking of organizing a farmers’ 
cl I think it would enable us to get 
be r prices for all our farm produce.— 
Henry Raben. 


Additional Field Notes 
HEREFORD BULLS FOR SALE. 
l Maple Grove 


Ellis Baily, proprietor of 





Stock Farm, Marshalltown, Iowa, is now 
offering a number of good Hereford bulls 
of erviceable ages for sale They in- 
( a number of good sappy calves of 
the blocky type, and good dark colors. 
Buyers will find most anything they want 
from calves to a proven sire, and at rea- 
sonable prices. Mr. Baily maintains a 
good herd, headed by high-class’ bulls. 
His present herd bull is a grandson of 
the famous old champion Dale. By square 
dealing Mr. Baily has built up a good 
trade. Write him if interested in buying 
or he will be pleased to have you make 
him a visit. His farm adjoins the city. 
Note his advertisement elsewhere in this 
issue. 

ANGUS AND PERCHERONS FOR 

SALE. 

Messrs. Brown & Walker, proprietors 
of Coldbrook Stock Farm, Clarinda, Ia., 
are now offering a number of good An- 
gus bulls of serviceable ages, and would 
sell cows and heifers; also Percherons. 
The International grand champion, Helix, 
heads their Percherons. As there are 
but few in the grand championship class 
with Helix, Messrs. Brown & Walker 
have a very valuable herd horse in this 
big, handsome black. He has already 
been of great benefit to his owners and 
to the community, as his colts are good. 
The Percherons for sale at Coldbrook 
Stock Farm include a gray stallion, two 
vears old, and a mature stallion, gray, 
that has been in service, the latter being 
an imported stallion of the good, thick, 
short-backed type. The Angus for sale 
are well bred, part of the young things 
being sired by an Erica show bull, sired 
by Black Woodlawn. Write Messrs, 


Brown & Walker if interested in buying. 





WARM WATER FOR HOGS. 
There is no question but that water 
with the chill taken off, is much better 
for live stock. It makes the investment in 
a tank heater very satisfactory. One 
especially adapted for hog raisers is the 
Ideal Hog Waterer, made by the National 


Mnfg. Co., 1721 Locust St., Des Moines, 
Iowa. This waterer keeps water warm in 
the coldest weather. It is made of heavy 


galvanized iron, has durable, sanitary au- 
tomatic feed, and*there is no valve to get 
out of order. It is not at all expensive 
to operate. The National Mnfg Co. have 
issued literature giving full details con- 
cerning their waterers, and it can be had 
on request. The illustration in their ad- 
vertisement gives a good idea of their 
waterer. 





A TALK ON PLOW SHARES. 

The Moline Plow Company, Dept. 20, 
Moline, Ill., have issued interesting infor- 
mation on Acme steel plowshares, in their 
Plow Share Talk No. 3, on page 1754. 
They call particular attention to the fact 
that their Acme steel shares with which 
all Moline Plows are equipped. are differ- 
ent from anything else on the market, and 
that it is easy to keep an Acme share as 
sharp as new. The information they give 
about Acme steel shares in their adver- 
tisement on page 1754 will be of consider- 
able interest to Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers. and we suggest that they look up this 
advertisement and read it, and also that 


they write for the very interesting book- 
lets on Acme steel shares and Moline 
Plows, which the Moline Plow Co., Dept. 
29, Moline, Ill, have issued. <A _ postal 
card or letter request will bring these 
books promptly. 


SATISFACTORY CORN SHELLERS. 

Our readers desiring to buy a corn 
sheller will find a most satisfactory shell- 
er in the Sandwich TIronsides, and the 
manufacturers, the Sandwich Mfg. Co., of 
249 C St., Sandwich, Ill., have issued an 
interesting booklet with regard thereto. 
They give a few particulars with regard 
to this sheller, and an illustration there- 
of in their advertisement on page 1746, 
and they will be glad to send their cata- 
logue to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
on request. <A postal card or letter re- 
quest will bring it, 





LIGHTING FARM HOMES. 

Some. mighty interesting literature on 
lighting farm homes with electricity can 
be obtained by writing the Edison Storage 
Battery Co., 229 So. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, [l., or by addressing the home office, 
Edison Storage Battery Co., 198 Lakeside 
Ave., Orange. N. J. The Edison Storage 
Battery Co. make complete house lighting 
outfits, comprising batteries, engine, and 
dynamo, and they can give you an accu- 
rate idea of just what it will cost you to 
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light your house with electricity. Many 
of our readers may have noticed the in- 
teresting exhibit made at some of éhe 
fairs this year, and those who would like 
to get at just what it will cost to light 
their homes and farm buildings with elec- 
tricity, can get a good idea of the cost by 
giving the Edison Company full particu- 
lars concerning the lights you desire. 
Hither a postal card or letter request or 
the filling out of a coupon which will be 
found in their advertisement on another 
page, will bring their complete literature 
on farm electric lighting plants by re- 
turn mail. 





BUY A TRADE-MARKED AXE. 
Our readers who want to be sure of 
getting a thoroughly satisfactory axe will 


find it profitable to buy a trade-marked 
axe, One of the best of these is the 
American Axe, which is made under five 
different trade-marks, the Lippincott, 
Hunt, Blood, Ked Warrior, and Robert 
Mann, and the brand on each of these 
axes is stamped in the steel The Amer- 
ican Axe Co., of Glassport, Pa., have is- 
sued interesting information with regard 
to these axes and why they are satisfac- 
tory axes, and they will be pleased to 
send you this literature and give you the 
name of the dealer who sells their axes 
in your neighborhood They would like 
to have you look at the axe, and they will 
appreciate the favor if our readers will 
ask their dealers for American axes. 


SPEED GOVERNORS FOR CREAM 
SEPARATORS. 

Practically ail of Wallaces’ 
readers are interested in cream separat- 
ors, and those who do not have a speed 
governor should investigate the new 
speed governor of the Cedar Rapids Foun- 
dry and Machine Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
The illustration in their advertisement 
on page 1764 will give an idea of this 
governor, and they have issued some in- 
teresting circular matter with reference 
thereto, which they will be glad to sen 
out. Ask for Circular B, and it will give 
full information. 


Farmer 


GOOD GAUNTLET GLOVES. 


The most satisfactory kind of a glove 
for winter wear is the gauntlet glove, as 
it keeps the wind from going up the 
sleeves. and adds much to the comfort of 
the wearer. A firm which makes an un- 
usually satisfactory gauntlet glove is the 
O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co., of 134 Detroit 
St.. Milwaukee, Wis. They have just 
issued a book showing many of their 500 
stvles of gloves for work, for motoring, 
driving, in short, for all purposes, and 


they will be glad to send copy of this at- 


tractive booklet to any reader of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer who is enough interested 
to mention the paper when asking for it. 


All requests should be addressed as above. 

An excellent idea of their gauntlet glove 

can be gained by referring to the cut in 

their advertisement on page 1766. 

INTERESTING LITERATURE ABOUT 
MONTANA. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway, through H. F. Hunter, General 
Agent, 613 Railway Exchange, Chicago, 
Tll.. and through the General Passenger 
Agent, George B. Haynes, of Chicago, 
have issued some very interesting litera- 
ture which they are distributing on re- 
quest, through which to find out about 
Montana. They call particular attention 
to the Three Forks country in a special 


advertisement on page 1767, and they will 
be glad to send you literature with re- 
gard to this country, and to give you any 
further information you may desire. A 
postal card or letter request to H. F. 
Hunter will bring the attractively illus- 
trated booklet which they have issued 
about the Three Forks country. Better 
ask for it if you are interested in finding 
out about the opportunities on farm lands 
that are offered along the new line of the 





Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 
CORRECTION IN THE HAMPSHIRE 
AWARDS. 

Mr. C. A. Brook, Washington, Towa, 


calls our attention to an erorr in the re- 
port of the International Live Stock Show 
in our issue of December 12th. In this 
issue, R, L. Bolman & Son were given the 
credit of owning the championship pen 
of Hampshire barrows. Mr. Brook calls 
our attention to the fact that he won this 
prize instead of Mr. Bolman. We are 
glad to make the correction. Mr. Brook 
has one of the best herds of Hampshires 
in the country, and has made a splendid 
record wherever he has shown. His bred 
sow sale, which will be held February 4th 


next, will be of unusual interest to our 
readers. Announcement with regard to 
it will be made later. 








CLOSING OUT SALE 


14—Reg, Percherons—14 


On Farm Near 


Tiskilwa, Ill., Tuesday, Jan. 13 


Write for the catalog. 


J. E. DECKER, Tiskilwa, II. 


BELGIAN 
Stallions and Mares 


Home Bred $250 to $600 
Imported 8600 to $1200 

New importations to select 
from. Am anative of Belgium 
and buy to best advantage. Buy- 
ers get the benefit. 


A.M, VAN STEENBERGE. 








OGDEN, (OWA 








HEREFORDS. 
MAPLE GROVE STOCK FARM 


(adjoining city on southeast) now has 
@ number of good, beefy Hereford 
bulls of serviceable ages at reasonable 
prices. Merry Dale inservice. Callor 
write. Ellis Baily, Marshalltown, Ia. 




















THE PROFITABLE KIND ON 





SHORT HORNS 


54 REGISTERED 


$200 AN ACRE LAND | | 




















DRAFT SALE OF 
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A dozen bulls will meet the demand 
bull included in the sale; bred by 8S. H 
Mysie and out of King’s Princess by the 
worth and a splendid individual. 20 
someone. 


Star, are included. 


of our pure Scotch attractions. Special 


We will also offer 19 head of good draft 
Ask for them. 





Four-year-old herd bull, Improver 2d 342773, included in sale, and sire of 
all the young things in the sale. 


At Belle Plaine, lowa, Tuesday, Jan. 6th 


largely the get of Improver 2d, 342773, our pure Scotch Princess Royal Herd 
. Thompson’s Sons, got by Challenge 


cows 
Improver 2d, and 9 females are sired by him. 
13 two and three-year-old daughters of our former herd bull, Royal 
Lavender Lady by Baron Champion and her two-year-old 
daughter by New Year’s Count are attractions. 
Star and tracing to Imp. Orange Blossom 30th by Pride of the Isles, is another 


qualities of the offering, and nearly all are hand broke to milk. 
prime sale condition and their individuality will appeal to the thinking man. 


Il] Shire stallion weighing 1700 Ibs., and with stallion certificate. 


J. L. MctLRATH ! H 
F. O. CUBBAGE ; Aucts. LOUIE H. SCHEETZ, Belle Plaine, lowa 


of those in search of such. They are 


Fearless King. He is a sire of proven 
will sell with c.'ves at foot by 
Here is a reat herd bull for 


Orange Blossom 3d by Royal 


attention is directed to the milking 
They are in 


horses and colts, and one high grade 
Catalogs ont. 



































DeYoung’s 
Coming 
Duroc Sale 


WaSsr 


AT 


Sheldon, lowa, 
Tuesday, Jan. 13 


the 














16th 











fering of 60 head of bred sows and gilts 
at Sheldon, lowa, on Tuesday, Jan. 13th. 
We have selected ten ‘‘A’’ 
tried sows—valuable breeders. 
are fall yearlings, while the balance are 
the best of our 1913 crop of gilts selected 
from our two herds. 
King of Cols. Again, Model Chief I Am, 
Big Bone Climax, Cherry Wonder and 
Crimson Perfection. 
boars and offering is mostly sired by them. 
Each of our herds contain enough good surplus 
breeding stock for a sale offering; but we prefer 
and making one especially strong sale offering. 
More particularly as it is the opening sale of the 
season. 
with the line we have selected when you see them 
and have familiarized yourself with the blood 
lines. 


A. J, or L. L. DeYOUNG, 


Wallaces’ Farmer representative, Holmes Cantine 


W. M. Shanks. Worthington, Minn., sells Jan. 
14th; T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn., 


EK WILL open the season’s Duroc 
sales in northwest Iowa with an of- 


number one 
A dozen 


Our herd boars are 


Allare bred to above 


plan of picking the best from the two herds 
We feel certain that you will be pleased 


Catalogue on application to either 


Sheldon, lowa 


H. 8S. DUNCAN, Auctioneer 


Jan. 1th and 
i; C. R. Steele, Ireton, Iowa, Jan. lith. 





r’ 














HERD CHOLE 


Expansion are—Pawnee Maid, second prize sow 
and Lady Belle, dam by Dorr’s Hadley. 
Prolific Spot. These are 700 lb. sows and A 1 bre 


herd are selling, as I am leaving the farm. 
go into the business right. 
many of them two. 
Progressor is included in sale. All sows not sired 
is the opening sale of the season. 


Wallaces’ Farmer representative, Holmes Cantine. 
J. A. BENSON, AUCTIONEER. 








Poland-China Bred Sow Sa 


Of the Big, Prolific, Quality Kind 
Marcus, lowa, Monday, January (2th 


Am selling 40 head of the above description, the greater part of which were either bred by 
Henry Dorr or descended from sows I purchased from him 


Two Dorr bred sows by Big Price are—Prohfic Price aid 
eders. Miss Defender, by the noted Big Defender 


and out of Pawnee Lady 4th raised me two good litters this year. 
They are the foundation sort for anyone 
There are 15 tried sows, all having raised one litter this year, and 
Five are fall yearlings and 20 are the best gilts raised from above sows, and 
sired by Progressor 197773, first prize boar in the under six 


Come and help yourself to the 





RA IMMUNE 


Two magnificent daughters of Dorr’s 
in the under 12 months class at Sioux City, 1912, 


li fact the very best sows in my 
wanting to 


months class at Sioux City, 1912. 
by him are safe in farrow to_his service This 
bargains. Address for catalog. 


WILL A. HENRY, Marcus, lowa 











POLLED DURHAMS FOR SALE 


Four cows with October calves and four two-year- 
old heifers. All bred to Red Marshall, 1st prize win- 
ner at International and Kentucky state fair in 1911. 

JOHN G. HURLEY, 


Clinton Co. Welton, lowa 


Angus and Percherons 


Choicely bred bulls of serviceable ages, also cows 
and heifers. The International grand champion, 
Helix, heads our Percherons. Stallions for sale. 
Stock at reasonable prices. 


BROWN & WALKER, Clarinda, lowa 
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Recent Public Sales 


RICHARDSON’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 





The eighth annual Short-horn sale of 
Mr. J. A. Richardson took place at Wall 
Lake, Iowa, under favorable conditions. 
The sale drew buyers from a wider radius 
than any of the seven sales which pre- 
ceded it. The bull offering was especially 
strong in both numbers and quality and 
the seventeen offered were quick ab- 
sorbed and at least a dozen more could 
have been disposed of. ted Knight Jr. was 


















the attraction, a bull of decided masculine 
character, robust and smooth in makeup. 
Mr. John Rasmess, of lowa, was the buyer 
at $305, a very modest price. Ked Knight 
Jr. is a grandson of the famous Ked 
Knight used so successfully by Mr. Ras- 
mess and sold for $1,000, and he also car- 
ries a cross through his sire of Fitz Eu- 
stace The offering was characteristic of 
Mr. Richardson's handiwork as a Short- 
horn breeder. Excepting one nothing sold 
below $100. The fact that Mr. Richard- 
son's sales have been averaging a little 
higher each year, and the fact, too, that 
his old customers are conspicuous buyers, 
is the best evidence that his cattle are 
making good in other hands. Auctioneer 
Keppert and assistant conducted the seli- 
ing. The list of sales follows: 

FEMALES. 

Marchioness 46th, May, 

Broa., Rockford, Towe...xo.csessress 
Lady Marchioness, Jan.,’'12 

Peterson, Dayton, lowa 
Eliza 18th, Oct., "69, and b. 

Cline, Pilot Mound, Jowa .......... 150 
Dora, July ‘09; C. Housman, Arm- 

Dine. BOWE. <is0s0e vesevxscnevsvess 
Eliza, DVec., ‘12; S. Greene 

DE <n cususbeeeSbaenscee evens se shasens 
Queen Beauty, June, ‘07 

man, ida Grove, lowa 2 
Butterfly Star, June, °02; Greene... 105 
23d Scottish Lady, April, '05, and b. c.; 

W. H. Meyers, Vaile, lowa 165 
Cook's Butterfly, May, 10, and ; 

Pn :. ccbcaet dees enbehs suns 200 
Reauty 2d, Feb., 12; G. W. Cline..... 125 
Daisy, Feb., 12; C. Housman.......... 135 
Lady Lily, Feb., ‘07; Drey  Bros., 

Karly, lowa 120 
Carrie, Nov., ‘10, and c¢. ¢.; George 

Rupert, Ida Grove, Iowa........... 155 
Ida's l’ride, May ‘10, and c. c.; W. H. 

Mevers 137 
Daisy, Dec "OS, and b. D>. Gowan 
Cleghorn, Iowa 





Vaveland 
Thomas, 
Manners, 
Peach, A 
ake 











Blossom, 
R 


Odebolt, 


Maiden, 


Peach, July, °06; E. 
Audubon, 7 ca ae 
July, E. B. Thomas... 
pril, L. Quirk, Wa 





Feb., ‘12; A. § 
Iowa 


DN seit ebeU akin cds babeteetie 3 
; Peach, Nov., ‘08 and c. c.; 
J. Prentice, Lake View, Iowa.... 210 
Georgiana, April, "09 Drey Bros., 
ct Fe Ee ee eee 200 
Lilae Girl, Oct., 09, and c. c.; W. C. 
Abney, Yetter, Ree coat owas 230 
| Red leach, Nov., ’09 and b. ¢ Jno 
Zien, Wall Lake, Iowa............. 200 
Mabel, May, ‘19, and b. « Drey Bros. 210 
Peach Blush, April, °12; Mr. Shircliff, 


ee a a ee re ee 107 
Fancy, Jan., '12; A. L. Mason, Early, 
PD cela rate a ae ts og che so ere ceveccces eee 170 
Waveland’s Blossom, July, ’03, and b. 
c.; Geo. Rupert, Ida Grove, Iowa.. 155 
Roan Beauty, Mar., ’11, and b. c.; Ed. 
Hoffman. Ida Grove, Iowa........... 200 
Pink Lady, May, ‘12: F. Toomer 
SE cinGcbanscsbebscseane aks 35 
Aug., 12; same. 112 


| 

| Peach of Waveland, Sept.. ’03. and ec. 

| c.; H. Christensen, Wall Lake, Iowa 170 

Waveland Blossom 3d, July, '09, and ec. 

| Cie er ENS Sohn enw wes oh caw eee 230 
Georgiakin’s Kin, Dec., ’08, and b. « 

io Pn ons bes Gaeckentaws ~2- 200 
Lottie Lilac, May, ’02, and b. c.:; Earl 

Maharg, Audubon, Iowa ........ 145 
Lady Greenbush, Oct., '04, and b. « 

C. A. Ritter, Sac City, Iowa... 195 
Lady Adair, Mar., ’06: C. A. Ritter... 195 
Bouquet, June, 11; Gust Hammer- 

og ee a a er ee . 180 
oy ee A a eee 145 


Lake, 


10 


36 


bulls 
head 


SK 




















™rincess 3d, Nov., ‘12; C. J. Fulcher 
Early, lowa Cieiebeveren ben sews 102 
lanor Lassie, Nov., ‘OS, and c. c.; H. 
Westerman, Lake View, lowa...... 175 
iloster’s Lannie 2d, June, °02; R. J. 
l’rentice, Lake View, Towa......... 27 
Carrie’s Pride, April, '10; Cahill Bros. 205 
Rosebud, May, ‘04, and ec. c.; Dray 
DE csuvctcpieeevespkd ee wane ie sib ae 13 
Peas iev. “Sas GRBE. kiss cciescwcn se 150 
Lady Rose, Aug., ‘10; F. J. Upman 
Wall SHES, TOUR: 2. ccccescccoscossss 00 
BULLS | 
Red Knight Jr.. Feb., °12; John Ras- | 
mess. Lake City, lowa Are $305 
Roan Bay, May, *!2; Thos Burns, Jr., 
Breda, lowa So pas 190 | 
Granger, Feb 12; < W. Clark, Sum- 
I i nee een we bck oie 150 | 
Samuel, Sept., 12: Kk. Carlson, Kiron, | 
ee Se eee yea 160 | 
Field Marshall, Dec | 
Bros sworth, 165 | 
Victoria King. May 
send, Britt, Towa 160 
Golden Earl, Dec 
Shell Rock, Iowa ; 179 
Fair Goods, Feb., °13; Otto Lindquist, | 
Oe rere ee Pe eee 155 | 
Champion, Dee... 12; J. T. O’Connor, 
ee Se eee ee ra ae 145 |} 
Money Musk, Dee 12: M. A. Mec- 
Williams, Wall Lake, Iowa.......... 155 
Roan Knight, Dec "12; Lee “Stillman, | 
Gowrie lowa ee OPN Ee oe 160 | 
Dandy, Jan., 13: P. J. Folvag, Badger 
lowa Penne 105 
KXing July. 712; W. F. Oecestrich, Yet- | 
ee eres Se a el - 150 
Crown, May, °12: Lewis Hupp, Wall 
} lowa = hh hie see 140 | 
°da. Oct... 12 \ P. Geisler | 
Rocl ORIN os Sin seth aces ee Se $1190 | 
\Ibert, Jan., ‘13: H. C. Klindt 
Lake View, Towa .. crak ebaws os ato 
Standard Jan., °13 Robert Rhode 


View, Towa 


Lake 


SU MM. ARY 


23 females sold for $3,317.50; average$144.24 
17 bulls sold for 2615.00: average 153.82 
40 head sold for.. 5,982.50; average 148.31 








OLDSEN’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 
December 10th demonstrated the appre- 
ciation in which the Short-horns bred by 
M Carl Oldsen, of Wall Lake. Iowa, are 
held in by the overflowing turnout of buy- 4 
ers and spectators, and the good prices 
which were paid for his cattle. FEvery- 
thing about the Oldsen farm bespoke of 
the careful touch of the husbandman. De- | 
tails for sale arrangements and taking 
enare of the crowd were well looked after, 
and the cattle were in splendid condition 
for sale ring purpose That remunera- 
tive compensation for efficiency in offer- 
ing pure bred stock publicly pays was 
theroughly demonstrated by Mr. Oldsen 
A good portion of the attendance at the 
J \. Richardson sale the day previous 
Stayed over and a number of new ar- 
‘ ‘re present. There were not near | 
bulls to go around. as was the 
day previous. The ten head 
$176. The females exceeded this 
’ yu seven dollars With a single 
exception everything catalogued was sold | 
and nothing sold below $100. The results | 
are best told by a complete list which fol- | 
lows Auctioneer Reppert conducted the | 
sale | 
FEMALES 
Ceremonious Pigeon, Mar., ‘07; J. T. | 
Judge, Carroll, Iowa . .-- $280 
Snowball Dec., 11; ahill gros 
RAGIN MOWR ic cvwnd skasnchbeaec ce 150 | 
Minta Gold. April, °09: G. W. Cline 
PR: SRE, SOUR cave cecvsccssawes - 175 


The pubi 


lions, 


J. A. Sage, of Ankeny, Iowa, attracted a 
good many buyers, who found a_ good 
ogering and secured some good bargains. 
The herd horse, Brown Prince, six years 
old, was bought by Wm. Beck, of Lehigh, 
S. D., for $925. The yearling stallion, 
Ankeny Prince, sold for $799 to F. EF. 
Bush, of Dexter, lowa The top price for 
mares was $720, for Ankeny Starlight, a 
fine large five-year-old, sired by Stuntney 


King Cole 
came 
Sage 


among the 


Gertie Kile, a big, smooth two-year-old, 
good enough to show She sold for 

to Rolla Petefish, of Slater, Iowa. At 
twenty pure breds were sold and a n 
her of grades, <A list of the pure 1 
sa‘'es follows: 


Brown Pri 


Lehigh, S, 





King Willi: June, 

man, Alleman, Iowa 70 
Ankeny Prince, May 

Dexter, Iowa ... ; 90 
Ankeny Harold, Aug., °12; Jno. Shou- 

h . Slater, Towa 1) 
Ankeny Flashlight,. F 

Hildreth, Ankeny. Tow 250 

MARES 

Ankeny Belle, June, °05; F. FE. Bush. .$100 
Rose O’Brien, July, ‘0%: Rolla P etefish. 
Ankeny Maud, June, ‘19; same....... 
Brickkiln’s Diamond, *03; F. EF. Bush 
Ankeny Starlight, July, *08:; L. How- 

eee Oe a ee ‘ 
Silver Streak, July, ‘09 L. Hillis 

Pe BE Eas wih soe se 475 
Ankeny Eileen, June, °19; same...... 475 
Ankeny Mable, May, ‘14: R. Syd- 

a, Oe a eee 500 
Gertie Kile. May, '11: Ro Petefish 440 
Laura me te hum, July, Art. Hil- 

dreth, RE Se re ee 45 
Diamona’s s Bessie, July, °12, L. Hillis. 400 
Pearl Belle, June, °12; G. J. Lee, Sla- 


ter, Iowa 


TRUMA 


Trumans’ 








held at the Pioneer Stud Farm, Bushnell, 
Iil., on December 11th, brought out one of 
the largest crowds that has ever attended 
one of these great Shire events. The 
offering was not large, but was great in 
character and Shire quality. but bidders 
were loath to pay full value for some of 
the lots offered and some had to sell at 
bargain prices. A few young American- 
br fiillies that were tops of the breed 
sold for good figures Normanby Sweet 
Briar topped the sale, going to J. E. 
Crane, of What Cheer, Iowa, at $1,000. 
H. B. Smith paid $975 for the fine black 
four-year-old mare Gem. The sale was 
conducted in the fairest manner with Col. 
Carey M. Jones in the box and Col. H. B. 
Keck in the ring Seventeen head sold 
for an average $543. <A list of the sales 


is found be 

Fleet Rose 
ton, Ti 

Vita 14196, 
Til. 


Springfield Cosy 14199, 


sold for.... 6,515: 


advertised 


widely 





BULLS. 





Remsen, Oct., Jno. Wagner, Ode- 
WE MRO etna cacy viuwanncuceehosus 
SUMM AR 4 
26 females sold for average 


$4,7 
Nd for... 1 


760: 








average 


SAGE’S SHIRE SALE. 


of 
for 


ic sale Shire 


December %th, 





3d, a superior horse who be- 
known in the hands of Mr. 
There were some good bargains 
mares. one of the best being 


ST AL L I¢ INS. 
nee. Ma Wm. Beck 




















NS’ SHIRE MARE SALE. 


Shire mare sale, which 





> of 
low: 
1 





Fred Bonner, Can-— 
‘E lmer 


Jones McGreu, 


Walnut Grove, RO ieiecenereoniaote 





average 17 
181.00 


mares and stal- 





Red, Nov., °12; W. F. Lindsey, Au- 
ES SI ee 2k eas 66 teers a chee $175 
Perfection, Oct., °12; ’ Rasmess Han- 
son, LIE, OWS wiwcka sock be bases 
Cyclone, Oct., '12; Gearke $ 
Chief, July, °12 Andrew Erickson, 
Pee Be IN. na kdbae hese sees 170 
Waveland’s Pride, Aug., '12; Jno. Bar- 
reet, Patem, FOWR ..2scccce ass : 255 
Victoria’s Duke, Aug., ‘12: F. R. Shir- 
kliff, Charter Oak, lIowa........... »D 
Royal Lad, Deec., °'12; Wm. Pepper 
Oe ee) ee ne: a5 
Dandy, Oct., °12; A. Peterson, Deni- 
PN CER. deakaecd SUN kon onsen wean 165 
Bill, Oct.. °12; Wm Albright, Wall 


$182.88 


6.00 


by 


$440 
out 
um- 
yred 


was 


450 


—————_____ 


The Crop of the Year 


The final estimates of the Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Statistics (Agri 


cul.ural Forecasts) of the 


acreage, 


pro 


duction, 


and value 
farmers on December 1st) of important farm crops of the United States in 1513 


(based on prices paig to 


1912 


and 1911, based on the reports of the correspondents and agents of the Bureau, are as 


follows: 
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105,820,000 
107,083,000 
105,825,000 


31,6 


26,: 


699,000 
371°000 


29,162,000 


18, 185,000 
19,242,000 


20,381, 


00 


50,184,000 
45,81 4,000 
19,543,000 


38,399,000 


37'917'000 


> 
37,763 


,000 


—— 


30,00) 
"627, "000 
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WIM Cos 
Dt Ol J 


iy 
100 
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2 
| 4 
4 

| | 
23.8 
29.7 
| 21.0 








2,446, 988,000 69.1 
3,124,746,000 48.7 
2,531,488,000 61.8 





523,561,000 $2.9 
399,919,000 80.9 
430,656,000 $8.0 379,151,000 





239, 819,000 176,127,000 











no 
73.4 

348,000 70.1 231,708,000 

190,682,000 86.0 2,000 

763,380,000 | 79.9 610, 122,000 

7 76.0 280,000 

| 87.4 543, 063,000 

39.2 439,596,000 

| SL 452, 169,000 





414,663,000 


.189,000 53 
3,824,000 
,240,000 


95,73 
112, 9: 
139 »182 ,000 


1,000 


7,000 










































































16.2 .381,000 | 63.4 
16.8 35.664,000 66.3 
FON areca | 15.6 33,119,000 83.2 oT se 000 
Buck wheat- | | | 
ot SR rr rrr 805,000 | 7.2 13,833,000 | 75.5 10,445,000 
elGhcbae sche aysuncsaee 841,000 | 22.9 | 19.249. 000 66.1 12,726,000 
[Miascaenechense as sons 833,000 | 21.1 | 17,549,000 72.6 12,735,000 
Flaxseed | | | 
PAPC osSeskn eau snaws eae 2,291,000 | 7.8 | | $1.20 21,399,000 
Rs hsp os wie Sle wae aes 2,851,000 | 9.8 | $1.15 32,202,009 
ER cee aaieeca seins cs 2,757,000 | 7.0 $1.82 35,272,900 
Rice } | 
1) ney eee See 827,100 31.1 25,744,000 | 85.8 22,090,000 
“5 Ea a 722,800 | 34.7 | 25,054,000 | 93.5 23, 423.000 
EOE WE ote 696,300 32.9 | 22'934,000 | 79.7 18,274,000 
Potatoes | { | 
EB iAG seus yp aes ESe sas 3,668,000 | 90.4 | 331,525,000 68.7 227,902,000 
ibe 6 3,711,000 | 113.4 | $20,647,000 50.5 | 212550,000 
Pie un Cone ees ese e sues 3,619,000 | 80.9 | 292,737,000 79.9 233,778,000 
Sweet potatoes | | 
ER eee ae 625,000 |- 94.5 | 59,057,000 | 72.6 | 42, 884.000 
MOLE ad ewceweuaness 583,000 95.2 | 9, | %2.6 } 40,264,000 
IPE cons akesadeeaecnes 605,000 | 90.1 | 14,538,000 75.5 41,202,900 
Hay | } 
48,954,000 | *1.31 ] *6§4,116.000 +$12.43 | 797,077,000 
49,530,000 | *1.47 | *72,691,000 |+$11.79 | 856,695,009 
‘ 8,240,000 | *1.14 | *54,916.000 *$14.29 | 784,926,000 
; 
1! | 1,216,000 |£784.3 4953,734.000 §12.8 | 122,481,000 
) eee ee ee 1,225,800 |£785.5 | 4£962,855.000 810.8 | 104.063.000 
LF RS eae ee 1,012,800 1893.7 | $905,109,000 § 9.4 85,210,000 
Cotton | | 
SOER  coeced Rio ease 36,011,773 |4181.9 | 13.67 7.000 §12.2 797,841,009 
34,283,000 4190.9 | "13, §11.9 780,224,000 
a 36,045,000 [f207.7 | qi § 8.8 660,566,000 
Sugar beets— | 
1 DIS Pe ae Sareea 577,000 | *10.11 | $5.90 34,420,000 
IRE ye cane eee setae ees 555,000 | * 9.41 | $5.82 30,406,000 
LL aR Ses air era 174,000 *10.68 | 7$5.50 27,843,000 
Total, above crops | | 
“Tae Seen eee 299,433,000 |........| OOD be Ley 4,94,301,000 
a) ET Pe ree 295,764,000 SE ee PT eee er ee 4,7 757, 343,000 
REA «cua pises.e-sie'sa 297,167,000 See Pe Oe RL EOP Pe eee | 4,5 589,529,000 
) (2,000 pounds) Per ton. Pounds. §Per pound. ° 500 pounds, 
gross weight, excluding linters. 
.* ° 
Crop Production—United States and Iowa 
Final estimates of production and values (based m prices December Ist) of 
crops of 1915 and 1912, in the United States and in the state of Iowa, as made by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, are given below. Production and value 
figures are given in thousands, i. e., 000 omitted. 
Crops Towa. United States. 
1913. 
er 2,446,988 
Decembe INE Ce inka s $0.69 
RNR ee er a ee as ahs ede ie ws ! $1,692,092 
oye TS Pg ST | ae ee ee eae 763.380 
P —. December lst $ $0.81 
Val SRO Sas PER ule A ea ae See $12 460 $610,122 
Oats, puatenin eee ee ee ee 168 "360 1,121,768 
Price, December RE so ckseck sakes $0.34 $0.39 
Value ss ened te Si ieee ay ies iio i ese oe $57,242 $439,596 
Barley, © “(7 7 Fan es aa 16,000 178.189 
race, December TRE 2... 66s. ccc $0.55 $0.54 
We one SGb ase ee Sac RAs nasa aa a an $5.500 i 
Rye, bushe s ee ee ace 1,092 | 
Price, December Ist ........... $0.60 
RN ag hese ca gis eB 100s a STS OTD ale Sree $655 | 
Buckwheat. bushels .................. &4 | 
Price. DOPOINET BEC 645 s6%c0nc5% $9.81 | 
IN Gch one ia wr oan S Sind ee vO waa eo $68 | 
Flaxseed. bus! WOIB. soca: 963 { 
Price December SUNG: a 5c wclawlee eee ae $1.23 | 
WIEN. knit eta Usa kue spew wea awa ales oder $323 
PRE: TEE esis scacbbdwecntcw ewes 7.200 
Price, December lst .............-0.-. $0.82 
NE ec nine ae Sistine a Mie ew eisieee $5,904 | 
NRweet notatocs, HUSHCIE 2... <...005 080.5805 160 | 
ries, TSCHMMEr BSE os ok sc avicsccccssns $1.50 
WHEE, <U5> bhccGeccavakweasenayevce se $240 
PS ee: ca van sic s meee s chia sae ene sae saws 4,440 
Price, December Ree Sects ewsauesauiaesd $9 .60 ! 
ee ee pee eek eee Fee $42.624 $47 044 | $856, 695 
Marshall Merry 14198, W. D. Fraley Trumans’ Bonny 13912. W. D. Fraley 215 
pi ge 7 NL) ee eee ee 480 Normansby Sweet Briar (68038), J. 
Marshall Pansy 14201: same........ 480 E. Crane, What Cheer, Iowa...... 1,000 
Clawson Blossom 59831, Chas Lind- Gem (63760), H. B. Smith, Bardolph, 
Wet EUABES. JOWE. <5 560:cc0e0 ccs scan 700 Le Rs eae Siig are aan OS Pasion. “ate 
Stickford Lass 14200, Harry Keith- Turntree Pink IV. (65588), Fred Bon- 
Eon AG | eer 505 WEP eek nee sea see euiee ecu 325 
Trumans’ Coldham Princess 12968, Laithwaite Rose (69357), O. H. Soops, 
Geo. Schneffnacher, Chestnut, Ill. 825 Terme, TE. scsois« ceccs 700 
Lady Leo 14194, J. O. King, Walnut Moulton Double Daisy (Vol. XXXv), 
ES | A RS as Pa ee 510 OS RR a ee | re 425 
Elsie May 13982, J. C. Moore, Rush- March Gertrude 11803, Chas Lind- 
<a em MULDL. cckvassivessentccssssasneances. “200 
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S (Agri. 
Paid to 
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151,000 
6,127,000 
1,708,000 
3,412,000 
0,122,000 

ZAxU 000 
3,063,000 





9,596, 000 
2,169,000 
1,663,000 
731,000 
+957,000 
1,182,000 








3997,000 


445,000 


A 720,000 


» 430,000 


999,000 
202,00) 
272,900 


990,000 
123,000 
274,000 





778,000 


884,000 
264,000 
202,900 


N77, 000 
B95, 00) 
126,000 


181,000 
163,000 
110,000 


41,009 
24,000 
66,000 


a 1,000 
06,000 
13,000 


01,900 
13,000 


29.000 
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_ 26, 1913. 


mATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOGK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 





Jan. t—Louie H. Scheetz, Belle Plaine, 
os. i14—J. W. Eral, Pocahontas, Towa. 
jan. 16—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 

Jan. 23—Geo, E. Barkley, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Jan. 21—Jeffrey Wallace — Clegg Bros., 
Ainsworth, Iowa. 

Feb. 11—Marshall Co. Short- horn Breed- 
ers Association, Marshalitown, Iowa. 
Feb. 19—J. R. Batiara, Boone. Iowa. 

Feb. 2t—Lanaghan Bros., Charlotte, Ia. 
Mar. 17—G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Mar. 19—S. B. Brown and Oliver Swan- 
si T 


- tona, Il. 
A. M. Jones, LaFayette, II. 
>. J. Thompson and F. E. Jack- 





si o Hurley, S. D. 
HEREFORDS. 
Mar. 5—J. A. Shade, Kingsley, Iowa. 
Mai ] —O. S. Gibbons, Atlantic, Iowa. 
Mar. 24—Ben Broughton, Lake View, la. 
Jan. I5—F. O. Peterson, Galva, lowa 
POLLED HEREFORDS. 
Jan. 14—Henry Reimers, Gladbrook, Ia. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Feb. 19—Patrick Leahy, Williamsburg, Ia. 
Ma:. 11—Breeders’ sale at South Omaha; 
\ J. Miller, Megr., Newton, Iowa. 
Mar. 12—H. J. Hess, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Mar. 26—C. M. Russell, Carroll, lowa, 
HOLSTEINS. 
Feb. 3 and 4—Henry C. Glissman, Station 


Bb, Omaha, Neb. 
BELGIANS AND PERCHERONS. 


Feb. 19—Chas. Irvine, Anekny, Iowa. 
SHIRES. 
Jan. ee Cc. & R. W. E. Williams, Bush- 
nell, , 
JACKS AND JENNETS. 
Mar. 9—Clover Leaf Valley Jack Farm, 


G. C. Roan, Proprietor, La Plata, Mo. 
POLAND CHINAS. 


Jan. 12—Will A. Henry, Marcus, Iowa. 
Jan. 20—E,. Gritters, Perkins, Iowa. 
Jan. 2i—Mrs. Peter Ellerbroek & Sons, 


Sheldon, Iowa. 


Jan. 22—Henry Bros., Sheldon, Iowa. 


Jan. 23—E. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa, 
at Sibley, lowa. 

Jan. 29--A. C. Lanham, Aurelia, Iowa 

Jan. 30—F. L. Powell, Algona, Iowa. 

Jan. 31—A. D. Jones, Dunlap, Iowa. 

Feb. 2—Ida Rogness, Hills, Minn. 

Feb. 3—Theo. Martin, Bellevue, lowa 

Feb. 4—E. C. Forest, Miles, lowa; sale 
at Lyons, Iowa. 

Feb. 4—E. C. Forest, Miles, Iowa. 

Feb. 10—Henry Dorr and John Schmieder, 
temsen, lowa. 

Feb. 13—Frank Rainier, Logan, Iowa. 

Feb. 14—L. A. Robinson, Correctionville, 
Iowa. 

Feb. 16—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 


Feb. 17—Jas. Lawler, Clare, Iowa. 
Feb. 19—J. R. Ballard, Boone, Iowa. 
Feb. 21—J. T. Molloy, Albion, Iowa 


Feb. 24—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Iowa. 
Feb. 24—C. H. Porter, Eagle Grove, lowa. 
Feb. 25—J. H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 
Feb. 26—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa 
Feb. 27—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 


DUROCC JERSEYS. 
Jan. 13—A. J. & L. L. De Young, Sheldon, 


lowa, 

Jan.14—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn. 

Jan. 15—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 

Jan. 17—C., R .Steele, Ireton, Iowa. 

Jan. 2J—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 


Jan. 21—R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 
Jan. 22—C. A. De Vaui, Inwood, Iowa. 
Jan. 23—Geo. E. Barkley, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Jan. 26—J. Schmidt, Everly. Iowa. 

Jan. 27—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
Jan. 27—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
Jan. 28—F. H. Dickey, Emmetsburg, Ia. 
Jan. 29—Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Jan. 30—S. L. Weaver, Lake Park, Iowa. 


Feb. 3—C. E. Walden, Washta, Iowa 
Feb. 4—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 
Feb. 5—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 6—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 6—L. F. Atwater, Bangor, Wis. 
Feb. 7—Jno. Wellendorf & Son, Algona, 
Iowa. 
Feb. 10—M. E. Merfeld & Son, Greene, Ia. 
Feb. 11—F. M. Washburn, Lake Crystal, 
Minn. 
Feb. 10—J. C. Danner, Yale, Iowa. 
Feb. 11—L. E. Shorter, Shell Rock, Iowa 
Feb. 12—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, Ia. 
Feb. 24—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 
Mar. 10—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, S. 
Dak. 
POLANDS AND DUROCS. 
Jan. 29—Geo. E. Zink, Buda, IIl.’ 
CHESTER WHITES. 
Jan. 27—George Bobst, Hampton, Iowa. 
Jan. 28—Alden Anderson, Ellsworth, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farming- 


ton, Iowa. 


Feb. 12—J. H. Stewart, Dickens, Iowa. 

Feb. 13—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 

Feb. 16—P. D. Bouchard, Elk Point, S. D. 

Feb. 17—W. F, La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 

Feb. 20—J. B. Brackin, Elgin, Iowa. 

Feb. 27—E. H. Kahl, Buffalo Center, Ia. 
HAMPSHIRES. 

Jan. 15—F. O. Peterson, Galva, Iowa. 

Feb. 4—C. A. Brook, Washington, Iowa. 

Feb. 3—R. J. Boles, Alta, Iowa. 
SHROPSHIRES. 

Jan. 8—Daniel Leonard & Sons, Corning, 

Iowa 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinne advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach ns not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issne in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ments, however. can usually be inserted if received 
aa late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


G. C. Roan, La Plata, Mo., writes: ‘‘My 
annual jack and jennet sale will be held 
March 9, 1914. Please claim the date for 
me at once. Having purchased the en- 
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) tire sales herd of L. M. Monsees & Sons, 
they will not hold a sale in 1914. Cata- 
logues of my sale will be ready about 
February 1st. . 

E. H. Kahl, Buffalo Center, Iowa, claims 

February 27th as his date for a public 

sale of Chester Whites. Watch later is- 
sues for full particulars. 

J. EK. Decker will sell fourteen head of 
registered Percherons at his farm, near 
Tiskilwa, Ili., on Tuesday, January 13th. 
The ogering includes the ‘dark gray herd 
stallion, Stonewall, a five-year-old with 
extra heavy bone and good weight. The 
mares are the right kind in form and 
breeding. Send for his catalogue. 

Forest McPherson, of Stuart, Iowa. is 
one of lowa’s most successful breeders 


of Berkshire swine, and has always won 
a big share of the best prizes when he 
has exhibited at the State Fair. He is 
advertising stock for sale, and our read- 
ers looking for the best will do well to 
write him. Kindly mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 

George H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
well known as a Short-horn breeder and 
auctioneer, writes: ‘‘Please claim March 
17, 1914, as the Short-horn sale date for 
me. Also please run my Silver Laced 
Wyandotte advertisement. My chickens 
were good winners last fall at the shows, 
and they are from laying strains. I have 
bred Silver Laced Wyandottes for sixteen 
years.”’ 


J. A. Daniels, of Williamsburg, Iowa, 
writes that he has just returned from 
Granger. Mo., where he made a deal with 


Jos. Miller & Sons for the yearling Scotch 
bull, Hopeful Cumberland, which he con- 
siders one of the best senior yearling bulls 
he has seen. Mr. Daniels is a good judge, 
and had been looking over the big Short- 
horn show in Chicago two weeks before. 
He is to be congratulated on securing 
this good Young Cumberland Last bred 
bull. 

H. J. Hess, Waterloo, Iowa, is now of- 
fering a choice lot of young bulls for sale 
from his noted Quietdale herd. Mr. Hess 
is one of the leading Angus breeders in 


the business, and his herd is always a 
good place to go for breeding stock. If 
you are in need of a herd header, you 


will do well to write Mr. Hess, and would 
enjoy a trip to Quietdale, one of the best 


improved breeding farms in lowa. See 
ad and kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing Mr. Hess. 

Something new in tank heaters is the 
twenty-hour welded tank heater, made 
by the Butler Mfg. Co., of 1246 W. Tenth 
St., Kansas City, Mo. The illustration 
in the advertisement will give a good 


idea of the tank heater. The Butler Mfg. 
Co. point out that it will hold fire twenty- 
four hours without attention, and that it 
burns any kind of fuel. Their circular 
gives tuil information with regard to the 
heater, and the special introductory 
prices they offer. A postal card or let- 
ter request will bring it. 

Our readers who desire to have plenty 
of hot water around the feeding barn, or 
who wish a good stearn generator for 
cooking feed, etc., will be interested in 
the Gate City steam generator, adver- 
tised by the Keokuk Hydraulic ‘Tire Set- 
ter Co., on page 1766. They will be glad 
to give our readers further description of 
this generator on request. The adver- 
tisement gives partial information. They 
believe a good many of our readers wiil 
be interested in their steamer. 

c. Cc. & R. W. E. Williams 
their Shire sale at Bushnell, 1Lil., 
day, January 15th. ‘The offering will in- 
clude twenty-seven head—twenty mares 
and seven stallions—representing the very 
best blood lines of the breed, as Messrs. 
Williams have aiways bought the best 
specimens of the breed when laying in 
foundation stock. They will be pleased 
to send their catalogue to ali of our read- 
ers who are interested in the growing 
and breeding of high-class Shires. When 
writing, mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 

L. J. Hazen, of Galesburg, Ill, has had 
good demand for his big type boars—and 


will hold 
on Thurs- 


now wishes to change his advertisement 
to bred gilts. They are sired by two big 
boars, lowa Expansion and Hazen’'s Gi- 
ant, and sell bred to Hazen’s Tecumseh 
and Hazen’s Victor. The latter is a Vic- 
tor Prospect, Major Hadley, Rood’s Giant 
bred boar, with great length and bone. 
The gilts Mr. Hazen is offering are the 
real big type kind, and will satisfy those 


looking for good ones at moderate figures. 
Note his ad elsewhere in this issue, and 
write him. 

Sales of Angus bulls are 
W. S. Austin, Dumont, lowa, 
well-known Angus breeders of 
to Carl Siepold, Ventura, lowa; 
Welker, Clear Lake, lowa; J. M. 
ons, New Providence, Iowa. Mr. Austin 
still has a few buils for sale, and alsc 
would spare a few females safe in calf if 
desired. He extends a cordial invitatior 
to Waliaces’ Farmer readers to visit him, 
and see the cattle in person, and will be 
glad to quote prices to those who can 
not make a personal visit. No more re~- 
liable man to do business with can be 
found than Mr. Austin. In addition to 
the Angus cattle, he also has Angora 
goats, the advertisement of which appears 
in this issue, and Poland China hogs of 
the big type. 

Our readers desiring to buy Hampshire 
gilts will be interested in the new ad- 
vertisement of Maxwell & Spangler, of 
Creston, Iowa, in this issue. In sending 
change, they say, ‘“‘We have thirty-five 
spring gilts, and ten fall yearling gilts, 
that can not be beat. They will soon be 
ready for sale. They are bred to our 
three different herd boars, and are stock 
with exceptionally large and heavy bone, 
and at the same time they are most ex- 
cellent feeders. We have so blended the 
blood of General Allen, Pat Malloy, Duke, 
General Tipton, Teddy R. B. and Coom- 
per in building our herds, that we now 
feel that we have an ideal Hampshire.” 
Wallaces’ Farmer does not hesitate to 
recommend this firm to our readers. They 
have made a splendid success of the 
Hampshire hog, and those wanting to get 
a start in this breed, which has become 


reported by 
one of the 
the state, 
Harry 
Clem- 








very popular in Iowa, will find a visit to 
their farm to prove interesting and valu- 
able. If you can not visit them, Maxwell 


& Spangler will be glad to describe and 


quote prices on the thirty-five spring 
and ten fall gilts they have to offer. 
Write them. 

_In making remittance for his adver- 
tisement, M. O. Watts, Fairfield, Iowa, 
writes: “Enclosed find check to cover 
balance due on my advertisement. I am 
Well satisfied with what Wallaces’ Farm- 


er did for me this fall. 
pair of gilts to N. W. 
Jowa, and a dandy boar pig to J. H. 
Hardman, Lexington, Ill, and also an ex- 
tra good boar to W. C. House, Allendale. 
Mo., and two gilts and one male to L. L. 
Corry, Birmingham, Iowa—an extra good 
trio. We are almost sold out, having only 
two gilts and three males left, and they 
are sired by Big Bone Cooper. We will 
have some dandy fall pigs to offer as soon 
as these spring pigs are sold. Mr. Watts 
will be glad to tell our readers about the 
big type Poland Chinas he is offering, 
and he believes he can please those who 
want a good pig. Note his advertise- 
ment. 


SHORT-HORN SAT AUCTION. 

Mr. Louie H. Scheetz, of Belle Plaine, 
Towa, has arranged for a draft sale of 
Short-horns, which will take place at his 
farm, near Belle Plaine, on January 6th. 
This is Mr. Scheetz’ first public sale, al- 
though he has for many years been a 
breeder of good Short-horns. He will 
offer at this time fifty-four head, of 
which twelve are bulls, and among these 
is the four-year-old red Scoteh herd bull, 
Improver 2d, a very choicely bred Prin- 
cess Royal, a compact, low-set bull with 
most impressive head and a good horn. 
Sixteen of the catalogued lots are sired 
by Improver 2d, and the twenty calves 
which sell with their dams; and nearly 
everything of breeding age has been bred 
to him. Mr. Scheetz is a first-class cat- 
tle man. He has grown these cattle on 
his farm in a practical way, keeping 
them in the best of thrift and in splen- 
did condition. To be privileged to buy 
twenty cows with calves at foot, of the 
sort Mr. Scheetz is selling, does not often 
occur at a public sale. The visitor to 
this herd is at once favorably impressed. 
The young bulls are a soggy lot of thick 
meaty youngsters. A roan Scotch bull of 
February, 1913, calving, worthy of atten- 
tion, is Pride of Baron, by Baron‘s Pride. 
While he is young, he has the outlines 
for the making of a good bull. Another 
feature of this offering we wish to call 
particular attention to is the attention 
that has been given the milking qualities. 
It is no longer a delusion that good beef 
type Short-horns can be found giving a 
good flow of milk. Mr. Scheetz has evi- 
dence to this effect. Prospective buyers 
of good dual purpose Short-horns will find 
much of interest in this offering. Read 
the advertisement. Mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and ask Mr. Scheetz for a cata- 
logue. 


DE YOUNG’S DUROC SALE, 
The opening of a week’s series of Du- 


I have sent a fine 
Sells, of Randolph, 


roc Jersey bred sow sales will be made 
by Messrs. A. J. and L. L. De Young, 
at Sheldon, lowa, January 13th. Sixty 
head have been selected for the occa- 
sion, practically all having been bred by 
the De Young’s. From the two herds 
one sale offering has been drawn, which 


guarantee of meritori- 
ous stock being offered. The De Young’s 
long years ago established good herds of 
Durocs. They have taken pains to main- 
tain the standard of excellence which 
they held in their mind’s eye from the 
outset. They have also established a 
reputation for square dealing which will 
live long after them. Both herds have 
been successfully immunized with the 
simultaneous treatment. King of Col- 
onels Again is the senior herd boar. He 
is a very large hog. with immense bone, 
and his conformation will rank with the 
best of the get of the noted King of Col- 
onels. King of Colonels Again is a full 
brother to the famous Defender. His 
blood is prevalent to a great extent all 
through the offering. Model Chief I Am 
was purchased a year ago from W. N. 
Shanks, of Worthington, Minn., and has 
been used extensively in both herds. He 
is a boar such as the writer has seen but 
few better of his age. Cherry Wonder 
is a fall yearling purchased this year 
from Mr. Shanks. He is a son of the 
champion, Crimson Wonder Again, and 
he bids fair to maintain the standard of 
these herds. A number of the gilts are 
by Big Bone Climax, and there is much 
to be said as to the spread of rib and 
good hams possessed by his get. The 
catalogue should be_ freely asked for. 
Note the announcement in this issue. 


WILL HENRY’S POLAND CHINA SALE 

Mr. Will A. Henry, of Marcus, Iowa, will 
hold what is practically a closing out Po- 
land China bred sow sale on January 12th. 
It is one of the good offerings of the com- 
ing winter’s sales, the first to be held in 
northwestern Iowa this winter, and the 
herd is cholera immune. Mr. Henry is a 
very able Poland China breeder. His tal- 
ent was largely inherited from his father, 
Robert Henry, one of the oldest Poland 
China breeders in the state. As founda- 
tion stock for this herd, Mr. Henry pur- 
chased some of the best sows ever bred 
or sold by the veteran breeder, Henry 
Dorr. Some of the very sows in this sale 
Mr. Henry paid close to the $200 mark for. 
The entire offering is largely composed of 
Dorr bred sows, and their descendants: 
few are those descending from the line of 
stock bred for generations in the Henry 
family. Pawnee Maid 2d, the second prize 
sow at Sioux City, would be a valuable 
addition to any herd; none excepted. 


fact in itself is a 


Three of her gilts are selling sired by the 
1913 champion, Expander. A choice sow 
and a very large one will be found in 


Royal Choice, a daughter of Royal Dude; 
dam, Dorr’s Choice. by Hadley’s Model. 
Her “grand- dam was bred by Mouw. Big 
Defender needs no introduction to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers, as he was the first 
prize boar at Sioux City shown by _ Dorr, 
and the biggest boar Dorr ever bred. One 
of his good daughters is selling, in Miss 
Defender, a March yearling. She raised 
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two litters this year, and will be a bit 
thin. Two of her gilts are selling. Par- 
ties needing a few head to fill out their 
sale offering, or top sows for foundation 
stock, will find it to their advantage to 
attend this sale, as such stock as Mr. 
Henry is offering will undoubtedly sell 
much higher later in the season. There 
are as goud sows here as can be found 


anywhere. Note the advertisement in this 
issue, and write Mr. Henry for a cata- 
logue. When writing, mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

YOUNG’S HOLSTEINS. 

R, B. Young, of Buffalo Center, Iowa, 
gives the following interesting informa- 
tion about his Holsteins, under date of 
December 18th: “I wish to report the 
completion of the second greatest junior 
three-year-old Holstein record in the 
world. Buffalo Aaggie Beets, the heifer, 
bred and raised on the Chicago Stock 
farm, started the year test at the age of 
three years, three months and three days 
old, and in consecutive days made a 





365 


record of 932.44 pounds of butter from 
22,485.7 pounds of milk. In butter she 


was only excelled by the heifer, Dutch- 
land Changeling Colantha Lad, who made 
945 pounds of butter in her year, and in 


milk she was only excelled by the heifer, 
Dutchland Colantha Mona, who made 22,- 
645.6 pounds of milk in her year. This 
heifer should have made a larger record, 
but negligence of the herdsman, who 


caused milkers to be changed on her many 
times, caused this record to be less than 
it might have been. However. | am proud 
of this heifer and the work she has done, 


proud to have bred and raised her, and 
proud to have developed her and to 
own her. I also own the dam and grand- 


dam of this heif- 
who as a four- 


dam of this heifer. The 
er is Aaggie Johanna Rue, 
year-old made $45 pounds of butter from 
20,343 pounds of milk in one year. This 
cow was born on this farm, developed and 
tested by me. These cows are both large 
and well developed, and choice animals in 
every way. I have a large number of fe- 
males of this family, and they are uni- 
formly great producers. I[ consider this 
family one of the most desirable families 
of the breed, because of their rugged con- 
stitution and great digestive ability and 
capacity, fine udders in both quality and 
shape. and, last but not least, their in- 
domitable persistence at the milk pail. 
The heifer, Bugalo Aaggie Beets, fin- 
ished this wonderful record in fully as 
high flesh as when she freshened. Her 
record has again demonstrated that truth 
so forcibly driven home by Banostine 
Belle De Kol, the famous world’s record 
cow, who made 1,322 pounds of butter in 
her year, that persistency and not a great 
flush at freshening, is what makes great 
cows. I also wish to state tiat, barring 
accidents, this is not the last great rec- 
ord to be expected from Buffalo Aaggie 
Beets.” 


VAN STEENBERGE HAS NEW BEL- 
GIAN IMPORTATION. 

Van Steenberge, Ogden, Iowa, 
has a new importation of Belgian stal- 
lions and mares in his barns at Ogden, 
and would be pleased to have Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers interested in good Bel- 
gians to make him a visit. Mr. Van 
Steenberge is a native of Belgium, and 


A. M. 


has that advantage in selecting his 
horses. He knows the country. and needs 
no interpreter. His last importation ar- 
rived about a month ago, and with his 
home-grown colts, Mr. Van Steenberge 
has some forty head to select from, rang- 
ing in ages from colts to mature stallions 
and mares. He offers to sell at very 
reasonable prices, as will be noted by his 
announcement, elsewhere in this issue. 
Since getting back from Belgium, Mr. 
Van Steenberge received a visit from an 
old customer, Mr. Muntz, of West Bend, 
who is now past ninety years old. Mr. 
Muntz bought a good horse from the new 
importation, making the seventh or 
eighth horse he has bought from Mr. 
Van Steenberge. Write if interested in 
buying, or make Mr. Van Steenberge a 
visit. His barns are in town. Kindly 
mention Wal!laces’ Farmer when writing. 
IMMUNE DUROC BOARS. 

Duroc Jersey boars guaranteed cholera 
immune may be had from Mr. M. A. Mc- 
Williams, of Wall Lake, Iowa. They are 
of spring farrow and will weigh in the 
neighborhood of from 175 to 225 pounds. 
This is one of the best lots of boars we 
know of for sale at this time that are ab- 
solutely immue to. cholera. They are 
sired by Col. Freed, a son of the Cham- 
pion Freed’s Col., and out of dams by the 
900-pound Manly Orion, that was a Des 
Moines prize winner. This is one of the 
long established, well bred herds of Du- 
rocs conducted by a _ successful, com- 
petent breeder. There are specimens in 


this herd of suitable state fair exhibitions. 
Read Mr. McWilliams’ advertisement on 
another page of this issue. and if needing 
a boar direct Mr. McWilliams to ship you 
one. The prices appear in the advertise- 
ment. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing. 
TAYLOR & JONES’ 
Taylor & Jones write: 
to report our sales are good. 
coming to our place every day. 
the pleasure of a visit from 
Wigle, of Canada, an old-time 
on last Friday, and he bought 
ceptionally good stallions. Mr. 
Ross, of our county, came to our barns 
last Saturday, and selected a horse with 
great weight and merit. Another Sanga- 
mon county man, P. J. Telfer. gave us a@ 
visit on last Monday, and bought as goog 


HORSES. 
“We are glad 
Buyers are 
We had 
Mr. E. J. 
customer, 
two ex- 
George 








a three-year-old imported Percheron ag 
we think we ever sold in our county, and 
today, December 16th, we ad a. visit 
from a customer, Mr. Samuel! Perry, of 
tock Island county, who selected a gray 
imported two-year-old Percheron, weigh- 
ing a ton, that we feel is kely to be 
heard from both as a show and breeding 
stallion. Anyone wanting a Percheron, 
Belgian or Shire can find some of the 
best bargains in our barns that we have 
ever sold We have weight, quality and 
high finish in all three breeds, and par- 
ties looking for their money's worth, with 


will 


‘a guarantee backed by responsibility, 
find them here to fit all conditions.” 
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HEMENWAY’S HEREFORD SALE. 

Good Herefords consigned by a reliable 
breeder made Mr. W. Kk. Hemenway a very 
successful sale at his farm near Steward, 
Iil., on December Sth. Competition was 
strong throughout the sale for the best 
lots. The aged herd bull, Prime Star 
Grove, topping the sale at an even $500, 
going to Meir Bros., of Bellevue, Iowa, at 
that figure. Although ten years old, he 
was presented in splendid form with his 
get showing good in the sale. He was un- 
doubtedly a bargain at the price. A good 
level of prices was maintained through- 
out the entire sale, and the result and 
record of the same is a genuine compli- 
ment to Mr. Hemenway as a progressive, 
gonstructive breeder of Hereford cattle. 
Col. Reppert sold the cattle, assisted by 
Cc. E. Gardner in the ring. A _ list of fhe 
sales is given herewith: 

BULLS, 

Prime Star Grove, Dec., 

Bros., Bellevue, Iowa 
Earl, July, '12; Geo. Leigh, / 
Bellmyer, Aug., '12; ) 

Milledgeville, Ill 
Valentine, Feb., . 

Stewart, ee 
Bill, Apr., 
y. &. A. 

Stewart, 
Mercurious, 

key, Varna, 
McCleary, 

ona, IIL. 
lare nce, 


Leigh 
Olie 


Geo. 


Frank McClos- 


Cora 2d, Nov., 
Neponset, Hl. 
Victorine, Nov. 
vue, jowa. 
Mercedes 20 
Miss Floyd, 
Paw Paw, 
Right Lass, 
West Brooklyn 
Ben Bolt’ selle, 
son, Apple River, 
Starlight 12th, Apr., 
Lady Nov., 
Blossom’'s Bud, 
land, Rochelle, 
Molly, Aug., °11; 
Star Light, ’10; Chas 
Spritely, Dec., '11; J. J. 
Star Light 11th, Apr., ’ 
senthal 
Bennette 
Jane 
Compton, ; 
Star Lady Earl ¢ ‘eveland.. 
Mercedes 3¢ Web., °12: C. A. Watson 
¥ 7 : linton Ellsworth, 


3ros., 


sarr 


seSs 


Barr.. 
Sarr one's 

Aug. Ro- 
W ats n 


Frank Barr, 


Tuff, 
SUMMARY. 
20 betiias. 1 for $3,110; average 
10 bulls sold for... 2.055: average 
head sold for... 5,165; average.. 


HOKSES. 














mi la 1h beste 3 
of the best blood of Europe in 


PERCHERON AND BELGIAN 
STALLIONS AND MARES 


Only horses of the best a bandled. All horses 
young and fresh No carried over stock. Prices, 
terms and guarantee right. ¢ preemcenae nce solicited 
‘or full particulars. Large calender free after Dec. 
st. W. A. LANG & CO., 
Jelaware County. Gr eeley, Iowa 


W. E, PRICHARD & SONS — 


CTTAWA, ILL. 


Percherons and Belgians 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


Iowa 











HORSES. 


eee 


Get Your Registered 


Road and Draft Stallions and Mares of the breeder at 
first cost. EE. P. HAMILTON & SONS, 
Decatur County. Garden Grove, lowa 

23 miles southwest of Chariton, lowa; 82 mi. south 
of Des Moines via LeRoy, lowa. 


Percheron Stallions and Mares 


The big rugged kind at farmers’ prices. Can 
furnish a carload. Write for prices and infor- 
mation. Address 
A. R. IV VES, 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


PDP eee 


Carload Angus Heifers 


of breeding age and registered 
Right in breeding Strong individually 
6 GOOD BULLS 6 
Pride—Erica— Blackbird — Queen Mother 
and other tribes represented. Priced at bed- 
rock figures. if you want a bargain, see me 


or write. 
M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, fll. 
E. & W. 


__Betw een Peoria and Bloomington on L. 


ANGUS COWS AND BULLS 


FROM GLENMERE HERD FOR SALE 


A dozen young bulls of the blood lines that have 
been producing prize winners and herd headers of 
note. Most of them by the show bull Morning Star 
2d, best breeding son of Black Woodlawn. Some 
choice cows and heifers also, at reasonable prices. 

Call or write. 


P. J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 


ANGUS BULLS 


A dozen good, smooth Aberdeen-Angus bulls for 
sale, from 8 to 24 mos. old, sired by the world’s fair 
and state fair prize winning bull. Elmore of Alta 
73105, a sire = International winners. Leading blood 
lines. WM. D. PRICE, Holstein, lows, 


Oak Glen Angus 


Bulls from 8 to 18 months old forsale. Also a few 
females in calf or with calf at foot. Leading blood 
lines. Address 
W. Ss. AUSTIN, 


Angus Bulls For Sale 


A few choicely bred year-old bulls of the good, 
thick doddy type, at reasonable prices. Inspection 
invited on Springdale farm, adjoining this city. 


W. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
NGUS CATTLE 





Delav an. Wisconsin 











Dumont. Iowa 








9 head, consisting of 4 bulls 
i ranging in age from 11 to 29 months. Remain- 
der heifers and cows with calves at foot. These 
cattle are of good breeding and in good flesh. Ac- 
count my discontinuing farming these cattle must be 
sold. For particulars write or come and see. Farm 
1 mile from town wane JOHNSON, R. 2, No. 2, DIKE, IOWA. 


QUIETDALE ANGUS 


Bulls for sale of best breeding and merit—Black- 
birds, Ericas and Prides—the big black business kind, 
the kind you want, and the quality and price will 
please you. Come and see. 


H. J. HESS, Waterloo, lowa 





AUCTIONEERS. 
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Learn Auctioneering 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today for catalog of the World's 
Greatest School of Auctioneering 
JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 

CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
2894 Washington Bivd., Chicago, lilinols 
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Missouri Auction School 
Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 


Largest in world. 


text books free, written by instructors. 


NEXT TERM OPENS JANUARY 5, 1914 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 


Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor in 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 
world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


J. L. MciILRATH 


GRINNELL. IOWA 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and hogs. 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a year 
ahead. Write me when thinking of holding a sale. 


Oliver S. Johnson 
TIPTON, |OWA 
THE IOWA AUCTIONEER 














imported ‘and Home Bred 


Percheron, Belgian, Shire 


Stallions and Mares 


ranging in age from weanling colts to five years olds, 
for sale at very reasonable prices. A large number 
to select from including new importation Sept. 6th. 

FRANK L. STREAM, Creston. 


STALLIONS a 


Home-bred draft 
lions, $250 to $650. 
antee to sell you 
Btallk for less 
than any firm in America. 
Come to a live stallion 
n arket and see all draft 
breeds 


A. LATIMER WILSON 


Creston, - - Iowa 


PERCHERON COLTS 


We offer 5 head—3 stallions, 2 fillies—blacks and 
dark greys—clean and sound. Very low prices 
quoted to early buyers. All eligible Percheron 
Society of America. CARPENTER & BEN- 
NETT, Neponset, Ill. 


Stal- 
Guar- 
imported 

money 


ns 








J.R. THOMPSON 


MERRILL, IOWA 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
0. L. MOSSMAN 


HAMPTON. IOWA 
Eight years of successful experieace in conducting 
pure bred live stock and real estate sales. Writeor 
wire for dates at my expe nse. 


JAY H. CRATON Pedigreed Live Stock & 


Real Estate Auctioneer 
Reference, 


my hundreds of satisfied customers 
whose addresses will be gladly sent to anyone desir- 
ingsame. Write for dates. 

MITCHELL, SO. DAK. 











Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification. Name, address and number 
stam) on tags. Only $1.00 per hundred and 
up. talogue and samples free on request. 
F.S. Burch & Co., 55W. illineis Street, Chicago 
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SHORT-HORNS. 


aa 
DUROC JERSEYS. 








Sprucemead Farm 


Short-horns 


For sale—Two outstanding 
Scotch bulls, 900 to 1000 Ibs. 
A carload of young cows and 
heifers with calves at foot. 


J. A. BENSON, Prop. 
So. 5th Ave. Sheldon, la. 


BELLE VERNON DAIRY SHORT-HORNS 


Herd bulls: Silver Chief 383924 and Duke of Glenside 
363672. Former bya son of Rose of Glenside, world’s 
record Short-horn cow, the latter by a brother to Rose. 
Also home of Wild Eyes Duchess, 9,467 Ibs. milk and 
410 Ibs. butter in 10 mos.: and of Dolly 5th Black- 
wood, 11,290 !bs. milk in one year with second calf. 
Average test, 4.3. Choice animals of both sexes for 
sale.including a young son of Wild Eyes Duchess, 
the winner of first among the Short-horns in the lowa 
cow contest. Residence in town. Write for catalog 
H. L. COBB & SON, Independence, Ia. 


Short-horn Herd Bull si 


SALE 


Sultan Omega 320274 by White Hall Sultan; 

dam Double Aconite 2d by Godog 115675. 
Two Cruickshank Victorias 

One roan. calved Nov. 4, 1912, by Sultan Omega; dam 
Victoria Red Rose by Imp. Prince Oderic 136398. One 
red, calved Dec. 20, 1912, by Sultan Omega; dam Miss 
Victoria by Imp. Gladstone. In replying please men- 
gee Wallaces — 

. H. DIE 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Three Scotch yearlings sired by Missie Sultan 
and of the Mary Annof Lancaster and Barmpton Leaf 
families. These are suitable herd bulls. Reds and 
roans. A number of others just as good, carrying 
five and six crosses of the best Scotch bulls. For 


particulars, address 
CAHILL BROS., Rockford, lowa 


Farm near Cartersville, 12 mi. so. of Mason City. 


Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 


Breeders of 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


Grandsons of Cumberland’s Last for sale, sired by 
Royal Cumberland 2d 334809—one a high-class show 
bull. 

Also, choice Shropshire yearling rams for sale. 
Inspection invited. 


SCOTCH HERD BULLS 


One three-year-old, a Marchioness and a good one. 
Several Scotch calves. herd bull meterial. Also 8 
cows with heifer calves at foot and bred again. 


A.C. LANHAM, Cherokee Co., AURELIA, IOWA 
For 


eamaaciaal eo Ils 
9 Yearling Short-horn Bulls s3i. 

One ten mos. Scotch bull by Dauntless Goods. 
All are reds and roans. 


HELD BROS., 
Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


sired by King Banff 3d 337720. One choice Cruick- 
shank Flora yearling, red. at very reasonable price. 
Also a good Scotch topped yearling, cheap, others 
coming yearlings. Call or write 
M. W. MYERS, 


Walnut Lawn Farm 


Just now offers some very choice Short-horn 
bulls—3 two-year-olds, 7 yearling. Pure Scotch and 
Scotch topped breeding. Come and see them. 

J08. H. DEHNER, Cascade, ftowa 


2 SCOTCH BULLS old, reds in color; one 


calved August 1911, sire Remus 2d 326725, dam 
Fancy’s Bangle 2d by Missie’s Prince 2d 255530; the 
other calved in June, sire Duke Commodore 363490, 
dam Golden Lass by Missie’s Prince 2d 255530. 

J. W. RICKEY, Winfield, Iowa 


Good Scotch Bulls 


Reds. Whites and Roans of the choicest breed- 
ing and right individually. Can also spare a few 
females. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 
come and see. Farm one mile from town. 

G. H. GEORGE Monticello, Iowa 


HERD BULLS FOR SALE 


Sultan Omega 320274; also two young Scotch Vic- 
torias, red and roan, 9 and 12 months old. Mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 
H. H. DIERS, 


SHORT-HORN BULL—GOOD SULTAN 


for sale. A beautiful roan June calf by Select 
Sultan 348645. dam by Carter’s Choice Goods 220910. 
Price #100. A number of heifer calves and Poland- 
China boars. CLARENCE M. AYS, Rod. 
man. Palo Alto €o., Lowa. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Ten bulls from 12 to18 mos. Several pure Scotch, 
balance Scotch topped. Solid reds and roans. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 


Farm between Rudd and Rockford. 








St. Olaf. Lowa 














Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 





Beaman, Iowa 








A yearling and two-year- 








St. Olaf, lowa 











TAMWORTHS. 
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Tamworth Boars 


priced to move quick. Eight fall boars 
including some of my state fair winners. Also have 
25 good growthy spring boars sired by my 
grand champion boar. Am also including two good 
herd headers in this lot. Baby herd (2 young sows 
and 1 boar no akin) for #45. Write me for further 
particulars if interested 


J. B. MACKOY, Farragut, lowa 
TAMWORTH BOARS 


and good ones. C. S. MULKS. Riceville, Iowa. 














Oren en 


Guaranteed Immune 


Duroc Jersey Boars 


Twenty head to offer of spring farrow. 
vigorous, good bonea boars weighing from 17: 
lbs. A half dozen are fine specimens for head ng pu 
bred herds. We are quoting the especially low ae 
of €30 to $35 for two weeks. You are safe in ordering 
from this ad. Sire. Col. Freed by Freed's Col 8 


M. A. McWILLIAMS, Wall Lake. Towa 


1886 30 Immune Duroc Boars for Sale 1913 1913 


Have had my herd vaccinated with the double 
treatment. These boars are good ones, have good 
backs, bone, heads, color. and best of feet. Sires— 
Model Chief Jr. 102777, Buddy's ¢ hief 
102353, Col. Chief 119773, King De 
fender. etc. Dams by Dale, Proud Chief, te e achte, 
Commodore 2d, Phallas Col., Marshall’s Model and 
others. we all or write. I can "please you. 

T. E. BLY, rewster, Minnesota 
Just over the Towa line. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Bred sow sale Jan. 15. Short-horn sale Jan. 16, 1914, 


Brookside Durocs 


Special prices on spring boars for the next 10) days. 
One is a son of Chief Select Jr. and out of a Notcher 
Chief dam. Good enough to go anywhere. 


C. J. SWALE, Fredericksburg, lowa 


Idlewild Herd Duroc Jerseys 


Successfully immuned by double method. Boars 
for saie of March and April farrow, and some first 
class herd boars in the lot. They have size. bone, 
quality and good colors, and will stand inspec- 
tion. For descriptions call on or write 


WELLENDORFE & SON, Algona. lowa 


Grandview Durocs 


IMMUNED 
40 spring boars to offer. The real business sort. 
Guaranteed to do satisfactory service and to he chol- 
era proof. Mainsire, Grandview Chief 130669, 
— of the best and highest priced boars sold publicly 
in 1912. See us before buying. 


W. 1 “JACQUES, Galva, Ida County, lowa 


GORDON’S DUROCS 


Our herd boar, Model Jim 140703, was re- 
cently sold through Wallaces’ Farmer to Cahil! Bros. 
of Rockford, Iowa, for 8250. We have a number of 
fall and spring boars for sale sired by the above boar 
and by the first prize state fair boar, Model Boy. 
We ship nothing but Al stock. 
W. A. GORDON, 


NEVILLE’S DUROCS 


Fifteen fall and 40 spring boars to offer. Good sized, 
big boned hogs of choice breeding. We cull closely 
and ship nothing but Al stock. Mlerd success. 
fully immunized. A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia, 
Cherokee Co., lowa. 


200 Duroc Jersey Pigs 


for buyers to select from—good ones, in thrifty, 
healthy condition. Mostly of April farrow and of 
popular breeding. Prices reasonable. Inspection 
invited. 

KR. J. HADLEY, 


; Tong, 
5 to 

















Canistota, 8. D. 








Grinnell, lowa 





CLOVER BLOSSOM DUROCS 
I was successful in raising a large number of spring 
pigs, and have a fine selection from which to fill 
orders. Our hogs are noted for size, bone, feet, strong 
backs and good heads. Rich in Prince of Cols. and 
Crimson Wonder breeding. 
. C. FARINGER, Ireton, Sioux County. Iowa 
FOR SAL Twenty - five extra good 
Duroc Jersey Boars 


of March farrow, sired by I Am, Again and Advancer 
lst. Dams by Golden Model, Smith’s Crimson Won- 
der, Advancer ist. Also a show yearling boar. All 
been vacinated and are priced to sell. 

W. KR. BENNETHUM, Madrid. lowa 


Cholera Immune Duroc Boars 


Vaccinated by double treatment and now in best of 
conditior They have size, bone. color, and confor- 
mation. With the very best of breeding. Write or 
call on WM. S. NOBLE, Germania, lowa 


Fairhope Farm Durocs—Immuned 


Good boars for sale. 4 fall boars sired by Jumbo 
Wonder: 1 fall boar by H. A.’s Choice Goods. Rest 
spring pigs, mostly by Jumbo Wonder. All immuned 
(simultaneous method) by government expert. 
GEO. T. WHITE, Dallas Center. Iowa 


GOOD DUROC BOARS 


Boars, sired by Nebraska Wonder—a half 
brother to Big Wonder, the champion boar at Des 
Moines this year. Also boars sired by B’s Colonel. 
Write for full description and prices—we can please 
you. H. BIGELOW & SON, Aledo, Illinois. 














50 Head—10 Fall 
Boars—40 Spring 





MALCOLM’S DUROCS 
Young boars to offer mostly by Bouton 129229. 
Sire, Golden Model 2d, dam by Model Chief. Few by 
the champion Chief’s Model. A good herd is known 
by its performance. We invite correspondence and 
personal inspection. WM. MALCOLM, 
Farm near Worthin gton. Bigelow, Minnesota. 


ROBERTS’ DUROGS 


Cholera Immuned 
March and April boarsof King the Col., Crim- 
son Wonder and Ohio Chief breeding. The 
well ribbed, deep bodied kind. Good cherry colors. 
A. E. ROBERTS, ristow, Iowa 
Boars all 


DUROC JERSEY offering a choice lot of br 


sows. Marion’s Wonder Again 141659, that weighed 
500 Ibs. when 15 mos. old, at head of herd. Write 
for description and prices or call an@ see them. 
Farm 23 miles southeast of Conger, Minn. FERDI- 
NAND FINK, Albert Lea. Minn. 


Square Deal Herd Duros 

Choice gilts bred for last of March and April far- 

row, tried sows bred for March farrow. Prices rea- 

sonable. Come or write. 

B. D. RUNYON, Fillmore, Ell. 
He’ll give you a Square Deal sure. 








sold, but am now 











MULE FOOT HOGS. 
The hog that lives 


Mulefoot Hogs [2 bee fist lives 


They are quiet mothers and prolific. No hog makes 
more weight from a pound of feed than they. Fall 
and spring boars for sale with length and weight. 
Will be able to furnish a. gilts and sows later. 

FARGO 4&4 MYER eld, So. Dak. 





Duroc Jerseys 


Can supply early spring boars with bone and 
growth. Alfalfa pasture furnished basis of ration. 
Main sire, Special Select 127113. 

JOHN WILKIN, Correctionville, low! 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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